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How to get your 


shipments 


out faster, 


at less cost 


New 16-page booklet shows how easily 
it can be done through more systematic 
addressing of cartons, labels and tags 


Siow. old-fashioned methods of 
stenciling and labeling can seri- 
ously delay your shipments. While 
a shipment sits on the dock ready 
to go, an office girl is writing out 
labels by hand. While a stack of 
cartons waits to be stenciled, a 
shipping clerk spends precious 
minutes looking through the files 
for the right stencilboard. And, 
because the pressure is on the 
shipping department to get orders 
out quickly, cartons are improper- 
ly marked and then lost enroute. 


A vital operation 

The stenciling and labeling of ship- 
ments is one of the most important 
operations in the plant because 
nothing gets shipped until it’s been 
addressed. You can have the most 
carefully laid plans for getting your 
product from the production line 
to your customer, but if it isn’t 
labeled, tagged or stenciled it never 
gets out of the plant. 


Efficiency-wise companies are rap- 
idly discovering that the key to 
a really efficient shipping operation 
is a system for addressing. This 
system should be fast, inexpensive, 
require a minimum of labor, and 
be tailored to your particular 
order-processing and material han- 
dling procedure. 
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Div. of Weber 





How to streamline 


Available 


now... 
4 Ot C Send for 


Featuring | ? 


your shipment addressing 
for speed and economy 


your free 
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CONTAINS USEFUL INFORMATION 


How to determine the efficiency of your 
present shipment addressing operation 


The key to a modern, efficient shipping 
department 


The latest direct-to-carton stenciling sys- 
tems 


Printing and addressing your shipping 
labels in one operation 


How to prepare your shipping stencils 
with your order-invoice or bill-of-lading 
forms 











WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 


Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Comprehensive booklet 


In the 16-page booklet offered here 
you will find such a system. Thou- 
sands of companies who have al- 
ready adopted them have cut their 
shipment addressing time by as 
much as 50% to 70%. Send for 
your free booklet. There is no obli- 
gation. 


Kindly send us a copy of 
How to streamline your 
shipment addressing for 
speed and economy. 
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@ There was an old vaudeville joke 
about the visitor to Manhattan Is- 
land who stared in wonder at the 
construction in progress. He asked a 
passerby, “What building is that?” 
“Don't know, partner, it wasn’t there 
yesterday.” Annesta R. Gardner, our 
industrial editor, brings this old 
chestnut into the realm of reality 
and sobriety in her article on “30 
Ideas for New Plant Buildings.” Pre- 
fabricated domed buildings of alu- 
minum or laminated woods arrive 
on the scene and are put together by 
giant fingers in a few hours. Even 
rubber gets into the act as a time- 
saver, and people have been living 
and doing business in glass houses 
for several years. All of which dem- 
onstrates that in every problem there 
is the germ of remedy, and-as long as 
man is curious, ingenious, and ener- 
getic we will find the answer. 


@ Wayne Broehl is a young college 
professor who hears the pointed 
questions of college boys about to 
enter commerce and the professions, 
and he reflects some of their think- 
ing in his article, “Ethics and the 
Executive.” There are always the 
day-by-day tensions of pragmatism 
and principle—the short-term advan- 
tage and the long look at the ethics 
of a decision that may pursue and 
trouble the corporate conscience for 
decades. 

Ethics cannot be divorced from 
moral standards, nor human values 
from the spiritual. If the competitive 
impulse tempts the executive into 
half-truths, evasions, or exaggera- 
tions, he will not be happy in the 
long run. The halo of the business 
man has been badly dented by stone- 
throwers over the generations, but 
there is still a glow of virtue around 
his bruised cranium. Speaking gener- 
ally, he has the will to be honest, 
fair, and decent even if he is the 
sinner who falls thrice daily and 
rises to repent. 


e@ The current trend toward mergers 
—which are dealt with at length in 
this issue—makes it necessary for 
many companies to pick new names 
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‘re: Your shipment on the 5...” 


Some people still send communications 
one character at a time. 


Others use DATAFAX—the fast 
Stewart-Warner electronic way to 
transmit all data over telephone lines. 


Datafax transmits and records any 
material: correspondence, drawings, 
pictures, printed matter, even hand- 
written notes. And since copies are 
exact duplicate images of the original, 
chance for error is eliminated. 








Cost? 


Automatic transmission and recording 
eliminate need for full-time operator; 
recorders will even respond to trans- 
missions sent after the office is closed 
for the day. Datafax also eliminates re- 
typing, proofreading, intermediate 
handling, intransit delays—and their 
clerical costs. The clear, smudge-proof, 
permanent Datafax copy costs less 
than 2¢ for a letter-sized unit. 
Chances are your accounting... 
inventory control... engineering... 
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production . branch sales ... and 
warehouse operations have outgrown 
Primitive Communications. If so, you'll 
want to find out about Datafax. First, 
send for your copy of the free Datafax 
bulletin. Write: Stewart-Warner Elec- 
tronics, Dept.54, 1300 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 51, II. 


STEWART 


SW EMEC TRCIICS 


a Division of Stewart-Warner Corporation 


For the 
business man 
who knows he 
can’t “coast” 
to the top! 


This Inspiring and Helpful Little Book—Sent Free 
On Request—Will Show You How to Speed Up 
Your Progress in Business . .. and Avoid the 
Heartbreak of Failure in Later Years 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” was written 
for men who realize they must persistently plan and 
look ahead to be successful in business. 

To such men, it brings the mature, considered thinking 
of a distinguished group of specialists in the field of 
executive training. 

The booklet answers such questions as: 

‘“‘Why do men of equal ability often fare so dif- 
ferently in the competition for bigger salaries and 
better jobs?” 

‘‘What must a man know to make $15,000, 
$20,000 or more a year? What must he do to 
accumulate this knowledge?”’ 

‘How can one haventulty, bring himself to the 
attention of management? 

‘Is there really any dae cut to success?” 


HOW TO SUCCEED WHILE 
YOU'RE STILL YOUNG! 


It surprises many people to learn that the average 
age of the men who respond to our advertisements 18 
closer to forty than to twenty. But it’s not hard to 
understand why this is true! 
Most young men are satisfied with their progress in 
business. Their native ability and energy are enough 
to win them regular promotions and salary increases. 
They find success only a matter of time. 
But the day comes, often with a shocking suddenness, 
when this easy and casual progress ends abruptly. 
Many a man wakes up with a start in his thirties or 
forties to find that his income has leveled off, and that 
promotions have ceased. 
“I'm not getting ahead as fast as I should,’’ he says to 
himself. ‘‘Where am I going to be ten years from now?’’ 
Why does this pathetic pattern appear in so many 
promising careers? 
The answer is simple: Sheer ability and energy can 
carry. a man to the mid-way point in business. 
but only a thorough knowledge of business fundame ntals 
can help him beyond that point. 


If you realize that fact while time is still on your side— 
and act on it—you can succeed while you're still young. 





FREE... “FtorGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


We do not claim that you must have the Alexander 
Hamilton Course in order to succeed in business. 
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But we do say that you cannot succeed without what 
is in the Course! 

All the Institute does is offer you a convenient 
and time-saving means of bringing this knowledge to 
you in your spare time; and in a form that has 
proved to be practical and effective for more than 
forty years. 

So that you may judge for yourself whether or 
not you think the Institute can help you, our pro- 
gram has been outlined fully in “‘Forging Ahead 
in Business.” 

We believe that this little book will help any 
man get down to bed-rock in his thinking; however, 
there’s no cost or obligation for it because— 
frankly —we’ve never been able to put a price on 
it that would reflect its true value. Some men have 
found a fortune in its pages. 

If you would like a complimentary copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business’, simply sign and 
return the coupon. It will be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


PIS PESO SSeS 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 542, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 57 BloorSt. W., Toronto,Ont., Canada 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 48- 
page book — 

“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Nome 
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Business Address 








Position 


Home Address 
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connotations. In the 


broader 
June issue, James M. Vicary will con- 
sider various aspects of the name by 
which a company is known, legally 


with 


and publicly. Frequently the good- 
will value of a name is a determin- 
ing influence in effecting a merger. 

Mr. Vicary will not go into the 
longevity of company names, or of 
companies under a single manage- 
ment or proprietorship, but it is 
amazing how many concerns have 
survived for more than 100 vears. 
The Dun & BraApsTREET Business Li- 
brary has a collection of more than 
700 volumes of anniversary books 
and brochures on American indus- 
tries, merchandisers, and banks. 
many of them century plants. The 
number of concerns in business be- 
fore 1900 that are still operating runs 
into many thousands, though ‘some 
of them have changed their corpo- 


of 


rate names because product 
changes or diversification. 
& Shortly after talking to Dean 


Louis M. Hacker about a biographi- 
cal article on Alexander Hamilton 
that DR & MI will publish soon, I 
stood on the brow of the Palisades 
watching the S. S. United States twist 
her huge bulk in the Hudson and 
slide into her marine stable on the 
Manhattan side. Turning for a mo- 
ment, I noted a_ historical legend 
stating that this was the site of the 
Hamilton-Burr duel of 1804. Here 
Hamilton received his mortal wound 
(and here his son was killed in a 
duel three years earlier). Hamilton 
died at 47, and it is amazing that a 
young man could accomplish so 
much in so short a time—considering 
the day in which he lived. The young 
men who shaped the future of the 
country, Hamilton and his political 
foeman, Jefferson, were in their 30's 
when momentous decisions were 
made. And yet there were the ma- 
ture sages, too, Franklin and Adams, 
accepting the full responsibility and 
risk of their actions. 

We can't live in the past, but it is 
a foolish man who doesn't go back 
once in a while for a perspective on 
world events, and for sane business 
logic. The voice of the individual is 
always an instrument of power when 
there are principle and vision behind 
it, and Hamilton had both, despite 
the long memory of critics, and 
American business men are indebted 
to his genius and courage. 


—A. M. S. 


Industry 











... more evidence that Chevrolet 
Task-Force trucks are engineered better 
and built better for bigger savings! 


This drawing shows, roughly, one of the ways in 
which Chevrolet truck engines minimize a major 
cause of wear—dirt! Now consider this additional 
evidence that Chevy heavy-duty V8’s and 6’s “‘live 
clean”’ and bring you fleet, dependable power that 
costs less to use! 





Extra filters give extra-clean fuel—Only clean fuel reaches 
the engine—that’s one reason you can depend on a 
Chevrolet truck! All fuel is filtered twice (once in the fuel 
tank and again in the carburetor) to keep dirt and water 
from hampering efficient operation. Chevrolet truck 
V8’s provide a third filter, at the carburetor, for triple 
protection! 

Oil stays clean longer, too—Chevrolet truck V8’s and 261- 
cu.-in. 6’s come equipped with modern high-capacity 
oil filters (V8 filters are of the Full-Flow type). These 
engines keep clean oil flowing to moving parts; parts 
wear less and last longer because of it! 

Even the air is cleaner— Dust and foreign matter in the 
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POSITIVE CLOSED-TYPE 
ENGINE 
VENTILATION 


l. Fresh air enters air 
cleaner and is filtered. 








2. Air flows into 











fo 4 crankcase 
through oil filler. 
ee 7 \ /, 

4. Corrosive ~_ ? 
fumes and —— 
vapors are _ 
burned in 
cylinders 
before they 
can harm 
engine ‘ 








efficiency ! \ / 


3. Air stream carries vapors and corrosive 


fumes up through tappet deck. 





air an engine “‘breathes”’ can reduce engine life by years. 
Chevrolet minimizes this wear-producing factor by 
providing big oil-bath air cleaners as standard equip- 
ment on all truck engines. 

These are sound under-the-hood reasons why a 
Chevrolet truck will stay on your job and save on your 
job. There are others, too, including short-stroke V8 
design (shortest stroke of any truck V8’s!) and 6-cyl- 
inder engine design that puts out more power than any 
other in the field. You'll learn about them all when you 
visit your Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Wind Tunnel 
Compressors 


develop supersonic and 
hypersonic air speeds to 
test planes and missiles 











Flight conditions at two, three, ten times the speed 
of sound are duplicated with scale models and for 
full-size jet engines at the U.S. Air Force’s Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, 
Tennessee. This photo shows some of the Allis- 
Chalmers equipment used to whip up these tre- 
mendous air speeds. Axial and centrifugal com- 
pressors with a combined rating of four and one- 
half million cubic feet of air a minute... driven 
by 300,000 horsepower of electric motors, with all 
necessary power transformers and control equip- 
ment are among the drive systems installed in the 
Center’s three laboratories. 






























Trimming vital years from the ; : ; 
Allis-Chalmers builds axial flow, centrifugal and 


rotary compressors for efficient application in 


pepe Rag Eger refineries, steel plants, and many industries. For 
Consulting Eng1- : 


nation’s aircraft development pro- 
gram, Allis-Chalmers equipment Is 
———* siding in research by the USAF’s 
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‘right Air Develo nt Center, inf is-C 
en re - b vs Draped re nneve: Svendven t: Paced information, contact Allis-Chalmers, Industrial 
NACA’s Langley : Ames Aero- - ’ . . ee ‘ ; : 
nenibiaeth Reltmatesinn tel wenkes SOR. Equipment Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


producers of aircraft and engines. 


Im Industry After Industry 


Allis-Chalmers is known for the skilled engineering and sound construction of its products; 
equipment to generate, distribute and use electric power . .. machinery to process 
ores, cereal and rock products... pumps, motors, control and drives for all industry. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


A-5259 











PUBLIC DEMAND for economy in 
Government spending, dramatized 
by the greatest flood of protest mail 
in many a day, puts new pressure be- 
hind the unimplemented recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission. 
Meyer Kestnbaum, special assist- 
ant to the President, has obtained, 
with difficulty and modifications, ac- 
ceptance by Executive Department 
heads of 202 of the 479 recommenda- 
tions. An additional 151 of the rec- 
ommendations have been accepted 
in part. Fortunately Kestnbaum and 
his staff have made an analysis and 
explanation of the position taken by 
officials of the different executive 
agencies. As a result, the Administra- 
tion is in a position to go before Con- 
gress with a well-documented case 
for changes that, if adopted—and it 
is a big “if’—would result in savings 
of about $2.75 billion. This would be 
about half the estimated savings re- 
sulting from the implementation of 
all the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. The changes suggested 
would not only dollars but 
mean more ‘service per dollar. 
While literature is full of such ex- 
pressions as “change is inevitable in 


SAVE 


a progressive country, Kestnbaum 
has found that resistance to change 
is a powerful force in Washington. 

While Congress is inclined to be 
hypercritical of many of the recom- 
mendations, the most intense opposi- 
tion naturally, comes trom the execu- 
tive agencies where economic and 
efficiency changes would affect jobs 
and administrative prerogatives. An- 
other claim is that during the Roose- 
velt Administration many persons of 
the “planning” type were brought 
into the Government. Their influence 
is being exerted, it is contended, to 
prevent curtailment of centralized 
activities. Such sources feed Con- 
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gress, usually surreptitiously, the 
arguments against change. 

Since so much of the opposition 
comes from “vested” interests within 
the Executive Branch, the division of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce that 
watches the progress of the recom- 
mendations teels that the President 
has not given the pending sugges- 
tions the necessary support. 


Congress is also blamed as a major 
offender for not approving some of 
the most important recommenda- 
tions. It has taken a position, for in- 
stance, against consolidating the su- 
pervision of banks in one agency. 
And preparation of statistics that 
Congress thinks important is to be 
dropped if recommendations are fol- 
lowed. 

Congressional opposition is not en- 
tirely partisan. There is no doubt 
that adoption of the budget and ac- 
counting recommendations would 
greatly increase the work of the ap- 
propriations committees in both 
houses. 

The reflection on their past efh- 
ciency has also nettled the commit- 
tees. Congress takes the position that 
many of the recommendations are 
not realistic. Accountants, without 
government experience and with a 
limited knowledge of the philosophy 
of government, dominated the task 
torce. 

One of the most costly things in 
government Is rapid turnover in per- 
sonnel. Hoover says the same rate of 
turnover ina private business would 
bankrupt it. One recommendation 
suggests salary 
higher brackets. The opposition on 


increases in the 





the Hill to that recommendation is 
not so strong as it is to some of the 
others. 

There is no doubt that a majority 
in Congress wants the Government to 
stay out of commercial activities 
where private industry can provide 
adequate service. The majority, how- 
ever, also inclines to be lethargic, 
whereas supporters of public power 
and government-in-business are very 
active and vocal. This fact. plus a 
good job of log-rolling, has blocked 
progress on that 
Here again the 
criticized tor lack of aggressiveness. 


recommendation. 
Administration is 


Five recommendations were made 
in connection with policies of lend- 
ing agencies. Hidden subsidies were 
to be eliminated and the agencies 
put on a self-sustaining basis. Never- 
theless, the budget contains over $50 


million for those agencies. 


Washington notes 


Far-reaching developments attect- 
ing organized labor are expected to 
crow out of the Senate investigation. 
The most striking changes will be in- 
labor unions 
rank-and-file 

making is 
will 


retorms in the 
(creater 


ternal 
themselves. 
participation in 

toresee I. Federal 
probably be limited to requirements 
that financial statements be submit- 
ted to the Labor Department and 
that pension funds be audited inde- 
pendently and set up in some torm 
of trust. Use of funds tor political 
purposes may be curtailed further. 
Nothing so drastic as the application 
of the antitrust statutes to unions or 
bar- 


policy 
legislation 


the curtailment of nationwide 
gaining is likely to come from Con- 
gress. The Senate is anxious that its 
committee handle investigations in 


such a wavy that it not be accused oft 
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He’s got something we don't have .. 
He can see in all directions at once. If we 
could, it certainly would be an advantage 
in business, industry, research and security. 
Du Mont is about to announce a practical answer 
to man’s need for multi- and extended vision. 

It will become another link in our system of 
communications. It will be an industrial television 


system specifically designed for today’s needs. 


oU MONT 


Industrial Television Department 
ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC. 

760 Bloomfield Avenue 

Clifton, New Jersey 


Be among the first to know all the 
details on IT. IT will be sold and serv- 
iced by competent local contractors 
you know. Send for complete details... 











labor-baiting. Right-to-work amend- 
ments to the civil rights bill are for 
the purpose of making that bill 
harder to pass. No Federal right-to- 
work law would have a_ chance. 
Tough state legislation may result, 
however. Demand tor right-to-work 
laws is expected in many states. 


In line with Administration policy 
of decentralization, the Department 
of Labor is giving increased atten- 
tion to aid to states in preparing their 
own labor legislation. 


When conservative Walter Wil- 
liams, Under Secretary of Commerce, 
foresees a time in 1965 when Ameri- 
can consumers will buy $1 billion 
worth of goods and services in a sin- 
gle day, it attracts attention. He has 
an unusual approach in spotting 
sales opportunities. He points out 
that half the nation’s families take 
no vacation; that 85 per cent did not 
buy a new car last year. He carries 
it further: 90 per cent did not buy a 
refrigerator; 90 per cent did not buy 
a radio: 95 per cent did not buy a 
home freezer; 95 per cent did not 
buy a clothes dryer; more than 99 
per cent did not buy a dishwasher; 
and more than 99 per cent did not 
buy a color television set. “They talk 
about markets reaching the satura- 
tion point,” he exclaims. “What about 
mounting population?” 





Following the recommendation of 
Treasury Secretary George E. Hum- 
phrey that a campaign be undertaken 
to educate the public to “the facts of 
life about Federal spending,” the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce expects 
to intensify such efforts. Humphrey 
is sure it would be in the public in- 
terest to curtail Federal contributions 
to many local projects. He hopes the 
people will continue to insist that 
Federal spending be brought under 
better control. The Chamber of Com- 
merce feels that its clinics and other 

“grass roots” evangelizing were a fac- 
tor in the deluge of protests against 
the rate of spending proposed for 
fiscal 1958. 


So much support for a national 
monetary and financial commission 
has come to the attention of Con- 
gress that action on the President's 
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request appears likely. But Congress 
probably will not grant the Presi- 
dent's request that ‘the commission 
be made up entirely of private citi- 
zens. It will insist on representation. 


Some Washington sources see evi- 
dence that the fear of further infla- 
tion is declining, though certainly 
nothing deflation: iry is causing con- 
cern. Cas of the top jobholders put 
it this w ay: “U pw ard pressures are 
diminishing. No significant pull 
downward is in evidence.” 


Moderation of credit pressures in 
the private field is due, to some ex- 
tent at least, to a shift in the burden 
to the Treasury. Large-scale redemp- 
tion of Government securities sim- 
ply means that the Treasury is hav- 
ing to borrow more. An additional 
strain is imposed to provide aid for 
housing. The international agencies 
are turning back securities to pro- 
vide funds for their loans. Some have 
drawn the conclusion that there has 
been a shift in Federal Reserve pol- 
icy. It can be stated authoritatively 
that this is not the case. Pressure on 
Government bond prices affects other 
markets. Rather than becoming eas- 
ier, in fact, money may be tighter. 


Nonmanufacturing employment 
has been outrunning employment in 
manufacturing, despite labor short- 
ages in the latter category. The de- 
mand that cannot be met is where 
skills are required. This has led to 
pirating and points up the need for 
upgrading those already employed. 
Apprentice training agents are urg- 
ing employers to screen their labor 
force fors those specially qualified 
and to set up training courses. 


Few members of Congress have 
any real hope of securing tax reduc- 
tions at this session. The ‘re will be 
talk about it, but nothing important 
will get through. Leaders in each 
party would rather deal with the 
matter in 1958, an election year. In 
fact, a minimum of legislation is ex- 
pected at this session. 
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KOOLSHADE SAMPLE 





It costs money to cool sunshine! 
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Now...prove at your own desk 
how KooLSHADE Sunscreen 
Slashes air conditioning costs 


Send today for this Free sample of Borg- 
Warner's KoolShade Sunscreen. Place it on 
a sunny desk or window sill. You'll see for 
yourself how KoolShade stretches your air 
conditioning dollar. 

Saves on initial equipment. By screening out 
up to 87% of the sun’s hot rays, KoolShade 
reduces your cooling requirements...cuts so- 
lar load about one ton for every 100 sq. ft. 
used. Result: you install a smaller unit, pay 
for the KoolShade out of the difference—and 
pocket a big savings besides! 

Reduces operating costs. KoolShade keeps air 
conditioning units running more efficiently, 
more economically. Ideal, too, in bringing 
under-sized units up to par. And even with- 
out air conditioning, KoolShade keeps offices 
15° cooler...cuts glare...boosts morale. 

Send today for Free KoolShade Sample. Wher- 
ever you stand on air conditioning, it will 
pay you to investigate KoolShade. 


MGOGLSHADE 


Send for FREE 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
Place this 


‘‘prove-it-yourself”’ 
sample on 


a sunny window —_— 





sill. You'll see 
what KoolShade 


can do for you. 


Company 
Address 
City___ 
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Here’s how 





KoolShade works 








KoolShade Sunscreen works 
like a miniature venetian blind 
installed outside your windows. 
Tilted horizontal louvres (see 
cross-section, above right) in- 
tercept the sun’s rays before 
they reach the window. 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation 
310 So. Michigan, Dept. K-37 


Please send free sample of KoolShade Sunscreen, along with 
illustrated descriptive literature. 
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It started out to bea great evening. Dinner 
with an old customer, aisle seats, a smash 
first act. But now, at intermission, Gard- 
ner has had it. The second act is going to 
seem like “‘Macbeth.” 


You see, that old customer has just told 
Gardner he’s cancelling out. Friendship or 
not, he’s fed up. After all, he’s in business, 
too. And what he needs Is a reliable sup- 
plier. One who can make enough goods — 
and deliver them. 

Gardner’s medium-sized company makes 
outstanding products. But it lacks proper 
management control — the kind it could 
have had with the Keysort Plant Control 
Plan. PCP gives you comprehensive 








reports on all your operations when you 
need them ...can thus help you develop 
a shorter manufacturing cycle. Making 
more goods in less time guarantees quan- 
tity and delivery ... helps lower costs by 
providing a greater return on the invest- 
ment in labor and material. 


With just five fast, accurate Keysort PCP 
reports — ] daily, 2 weekly, 2 monthly — 
you can obtain complete modern manage- 
ment control of your business and your 
profits. At remarkably low cost. 


The nearby McBee man has a presentation 
which will show you how it’s done. Phone 
him, or write us for illustrated folder con- 
taining an example of each report. 
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Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio « 


Offices in principal cities « In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 


Division of Royal McBee Corporation 

















Along the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia—Howe Photograph 


How realistic is America’s foreign aid and trade 
policy? How effective is management decentralization? 
What are the real facts and challenges America faces 
abroad? Here are some specific top management views. 


THE HOW AND WHY 
OF FOREIGN AID 


HENRY FORD Il, President, Ford Mo- 
tor Company, before the National 
Automobile Dealers Association 


We should get 
rid of the childish 
notion that we are 
out to buy love or 
friendship. Our for- 
eign aid money 
should be spent in 
such a way as to 
represent the best 
we have to offer in ideas, in people, 
and in portraying the strength of our 
society to peoples abroad. But we 
should recognize that no one is going 
to love us for what we give them. We 
are much too big, too rich, and too 
powertul for anyone to love us. What 
we should expect is that other na- 
tions will realize our friendship is to 
be desired and our antipathy to be 
avoided in their own best interests. 

As a business man, I am naturally 
concerned with this situation from a 
business viewpoint. I feel, for exam- 
ple, that an enlightened trade and 
aid outlook is sound not merely be- 
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cause of the Soviet threat but be- 
cause it is in our own best long-run 
business interests to strengthen the 
economies and raise the living stand- 
ards of the people we want to do 
business with all over the world. 

In another realm, I think we've 
got to take a new look at our rela- 
tions with the Communist satellites. 
Thus far we have tended to apply 
economic sanctions in the form of 
drastic trade limitations and laws 
which largely prohibit us from offer- 
ing them economic help. Even to 
suggest that we should help out some 
of these people or do business with 
them has been to risk the charge of 
being soft on Communism. But it ap- 
pears that our policies have tended 
to play right into the Kremlin's hands 
to the extent that they make the 
satellites more dependent on Mos- 
I think we need to be realistic 
trade-and- 


COW. 
and decide whether 
aid policies toward such satellite 
areas as Poland, Hungary, East Ger- 
many, and even Red China are really 
in our own best interests. 

Maybe the people of Red China 
are just as anxious to get rid of the 
yoke of Communism as the Hungari- 
have demonstrated they were. 
give them the 
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OUTPERFORMS 


and Out Values 
all lift trucks 
in its class 


Regardless of Price! 
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“WE INVITE 
_ COMPARISON” 


1500 Ibs 


LOAD 
CAPACITY 


ENGINEERED YEARS AHEAD 


¢ Complete bearing control throughout 
¢ Synchronized 12-volt heavy duty system 
e Feather-controlled stops 


e Equipped with automatic charger and heavy duty 
industrial battery 


e Self-aligning dual floor brakes 
OPERATES IN 28" AISLES 


APPLICATIONS 


e Hydraulic loading, unloading, stacking, moving, 
any type of material...in large or small plants. 


MORE THAN 40 BIG JOE MODELS 
e Range up to 2000 Ibs. capacity 
e Lifting heights to 130” 

NEW 24-PAGE CATALOG 


In-Between Handling is our business! 
Write for our new 24-page catalog. 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Export Division: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 


MAIL COUPON 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ralph Hines Road 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisc. 


| Hydraulic Lift TRUCKS 
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you can get this 
brilliant finish 
directly on 

zinc die castings! 


No electroplating--no 
mechanical finishing! 








PART AS CAST 
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TREATED WITH NEW IRIDITE 


WEW 
Gib? (Cast-Zinc-Brite) 
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NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME you can get a brilliant, decorative finish 
directly on zinc die-cast parts ... without mechanical finishing, with- 
out electroplating! The luster is provided by the chemical polishing 
action of new Iridite (Cast-Zinc-Brite) solution. Even surface blem- 
ishes, such as cold shuts, are brightened by this new process. No 
electrolysis. No special equipment. No specially trained personnel. 
Just a simple chemical dip for a few seconds and the job is done. 
And, this new Iridite has been tested and proved in production. 


CORROSION RESISTANCE, TOO! New Iridite (Cast-Zinc-Brite) provides 
exceptional corrosion resistance for bright-type chromate finishes. . 
also guards against blueing or darkening by eliminating zinc plate 
formerly required in bright chromate finishing of zinc die castings. 


AS A BASE FOR ELECTROPLATING—Lower mechanical finishing costs are 
possible where plated finishes are required since the brightness pro- 
vided by this new Iridite may be sufficient. 


LET US SHOW YOU what Iridite (Cast-Zinc-Brite) can do for you. Send us at 
least a half-dozen typical zinc die-cast parts for FREE PROCESSING for your 
own tests and evaluation. Or, for immediate information, call in your Iridite 
Field Engineer. He's listed under “Piating Supplies" in your classified 'phone 
book. IMPORTANT: when you give us samples for test processing, please be 
sure to identify the alloy used. 


Wide by eppreved enint eaneient specioetans 


F Aur RResearcn Propucts 


INCORPORATED 


4004.06 E MONUMENT STREET *® BALTIMORE S MD ‘ae 
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—or at least some alternative to their 
present ties with the Kremlin? 


DECENTRALIZATION: 
FACT OR FANCY? 


MATTHEW M. GOUGER, Vice Presi- 
dent, General Aniline & Film Corpo- 
ration, at American Management 
Association Personnel Conference 


Decentralization 
could well be la- 
belled the industri- 
al fad of the mo- 
ment. While we im- 
ply the decentrali- 
zation of both au- 
thority and respon- 
sibility, the facts 
are that responsibility cannot be de- 
centralized. The American concept 
of business does not permit the titu- 
lar head of a company to pass one 
iota of major responsibility on to his 
subordinates. To assume that the 
front-line supervisor is not fully 
aware of this is to do him an injus- 
tice. The argument is advanced that 
the front-line supervisor will perform 
better when he has full authority, but 
this is questionable because he recog- 
nizes his inability to grapple with all 
the complexities of his job. 

Decentralization proponents might 
answer this by saying that the only 
way to dev elop a oshberdtaate is to 
give him full authority. This is com- 
parable to the idea of teaching some 
one to swim by tossing him into deep 
water. The technique v was abandoned 
long ago for obvious reasons. 

Some of the outstanding industrial 
leaders and prominent proponents of 
decentralization are now recognizing 
that certain functions of the organi- 
zation can be more efficiently per- 
formed under centralized control or 
administration. As technological in- 
novations provide unheard of effi- 
ciencies, concepts of decentralization 
need reexamination. 

Tides of political and social con- 
cepts are in many instances running 
toward centralization. The average 
company’s major problems are with 
organizations moving toward further 
centralization and the development 
of highly specialized skills. Our Gov- 
ernment is obviously moving toward 
centralized control. The increasingly 
national character of organized labor, 
completely centralized in form, may 
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THE RIVETT 1024 INTERNAL AND UNIVERSAL GRINDER MADE BY 
RIVETT LATHE AND GRINDER INC., INCLUDES CUTLER-HAMMER 
THREE-STAR MOTOR CONTROL AND NEW OIL-TIGHT PUSH- 
BUTTONS. 


There is no such thing as the manufacturer of a bad 
product in American industry; competition is too 
keen for such a company to live. But there are 
degrees of merit. Among machinery builders, there 
are those whose products are accepted as being 
better than others, and a few whose machines are 
widely recognized as the best. These machinery 
builders are the acknowledged leaders in their field 
... they have no equal. This position of leadership 
was not easily won nor is it held without constant 
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28” x 72” FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 4-ROLL TYPE "'Z"’ CALENDER 
IS EQUIPPED WITH CUTLER-HAMMER THREE-STAR MOTOR 
CONTROL AND HEAVY DUTY OIL-TIGHT PUSHBUTTONS. 






THE WESTERN STATES MACHINE COMPANY INSTALLS 
CUTLER-HAMMER THREE-STAR MOTOR CONTROL ON 
THEIR ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN CENTRIFUGALS. 


attention to every detail which influences the 
product’s performance. It is most significant that 
so many of these leaders standardize on Cutler- 
Hammer Three-Star Motor Control as original 
equipment for their machines... the stars have no 
equal. Machinery buyers find Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control a reliable guide to greater value and 
satisfaction. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1436 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Willis G. Lipscomb, Vice President PAN-AMERICAN says: “We 
cre constantly seeking ways to operate more efficiently, in the 
air and on the ground. Executone Intercom in our offices, 
warehouse, and personnel areas more than paid for itself.” 


Pan-American counts on Executone 
to help speed Clipper” cargo! 


In addition to the many special problems created by the 
urgency of flight schedules, Pan-American also faced the 
problems that plague many businesses, large and small. 
Inter-office calls jammed Pan-Am’s switchboards...costly 
long-distance ‘“‘call-backs” on urgent cargo shipments were 
common...employees were kept hopping between ware- 
house, office, customs area—and couldn’t be quickly located. 


Executone two-way Intercom and Paging ended these prob- 
lems and helped Pan-American handle greatly expanded 
freight volume with relatively few extra people—more than 
paid for itself. For information about Executone’s place in 
your business, mail the coupon below today. 


Don’t walk...Talk! 


Lxecilone 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


*TM Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. X-2, 415 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation, please send information on subjects checked: 

















Name ee 
[] Office—Plant Intercom 

Firm a ee ea 
[) Switchboard Relief 

Address 
1 Locating Personnel Cite 











In Canada: 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 





require a highly centralized counter- 
part in industry to deal with it. 


1957: THE YEAR 
OF SHOWDOWN 


LEO CHERNE, Executive Director, Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc., be- 
fore New York Sales Executives Club 


This is the vear 
in which the co- 
existence policy be- 
tween the United 
States and Soviet 
Union will finally 
come a cropper. 
We will find that 
Russia is in the 
Middle East and that the new Ejisen- 
hower Doctrine came too late to pre- 
vent her entry, but perhaps not too 
late to prevent her spreading the 
tentacles which already reach into 
Syria and Egypt. 

In this vear of showdown the proba- 
bility is great that an explosion will 
occur in Poland or the Soviet Zone in 
Germany that will make the tragic 
and terrifying events in Hungary 
look modest in comparison . . 

We will learn this vear that the 
Soviet Empire is in serious economic 
trouble and that the West has been 
helping to bail the Soviet Union out 
of its trouble by the enlargement of 
East-West trade. 

This year we will really have to 
decide whether we are for liberation 
of the c: iptive nations or whether we 
intend to remain fundamentally neu- 
tral each time they rise against their 
captors, for they shall rise again. 

We will find that the United Na- 
tions is not a government and doesnt, 
in fact, have the capacity to perform 
even the minimal functions per- 
formed by minor governments. We 
may yet unwittingly go a long dis- 
tance towards destroying the United 
Nations by having it act in w: ays in 
which only governments can act. by 
assigning it responsibility for which 
it has no authority, and by failing to 
do that which we, as the word's 
greatest power, have an obligation to 
do. In this year of showdown the 
United States will have to come 
closer to a decision on the fundamen- 
tal question: Do we want peace at 
any price, or are we genuinely ready 
to risk war in defense of things we 
have in the past said we are for? 
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The engine that introduced the modern era of air travel ~ 
the Curtiss-Wright Cyclone 9 — is now bringing it to your 
city doorstep. New helicopter airlines are speeding. 
connections between airport and city, solving the most 
frustrating problem of travel by air. 


Big helicopters like the Sikorsky S-58 — powered by a 
specially engineered version of the Cyclone 9 — today 
run on regular schedules city-to-city and airport-to-airport, 
Carrying as many as a dozen passengers and their baggage 
at high speeds, helicopters can land on postage-stamp 
heliports or an office roof. 


. For the military services, the Cyclone 9 has increased 
— oe the altitude-performance, range and lift capacity of the 
The 1525- Cyclone 9 — helicopter — providing for greater ground force striking 
world’s best-proven engine —has the power, more effective rescue and supply. 
performance-dependability essential 
to single-engine helicopter operation. 


Cyclone 9s by 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISIO... 


96s Seu ome Es BURTSS-WRIGHT © 


CORPORATION *© WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Wricnt Agronavuticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Prorerrer Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. * Exectronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. © Spectacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Utica-Benno Corporation, Utica, Mich. * Exvort Division, New York, N. 
Catpwete Wricut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Aerorpnysics Devetopment Corporation, Santa Parbara, Calif. © Researcu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Curtiss-Wricut Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands © Tursomoror Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Marquette Metat Proovucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio © Cuntiss-Wricut or Canapa Ltp., Montreal, Canada * Proputsion Researcu Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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BUSINESS MEN’S EXPECTATIONS 





Here is how 1,530 representative 
executives feel about the pros- 
pects for their own businesses in 
the third quarter of 1957. Inter- 
viewed recently by Dun & Brad- 
street reporters, these business 
men were predominantly optimis- 
tic about their future sales, profits, 
and new orders. 


IGHER SALES and profits were 
in store for the third quarter of 1957, 
in the opinion of the business men 
interviewed in the latest Dun & 
BRADSTREET survey of business men's 
expectations. Executives expecting 
an increase Over a year ago in their 
third-quarter sales were more than 
five times as numerous as those ex- 
pecting a decrease. This was optimis- 
tic, but not quite so cheery as the 
survey for the second quarter was, 
when the “ups” outnumbered the 
“downs” by more than twelve to one. 

It was the consensus among more 
than half (54 per cent) of the execu- 
tives that. their third-quarter profits 
would be as high as a year ago, while 
36 per cent nels d for an increase 
and 10 per cent were apprehensive 
of a decline. 

With regard to both sales and prof- 
its, the manufacturers of nondurable 
goods were more optimistic than the 
men in other lines. This 
with surveys last year, 
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when the manufacturers of durables 
were usually the more optimistic. 

But manufacturers of durable 
goods were far from distressed, even 
though they expected a drop-off in 
their new orders slightly more fre- 
quently than the producers of non- 
durables. A large proportion of the 
manufacturers of durable goods (45 
per cent) still thought their new or- 
ders in the third quarter of 1957 
would exceed the near-record vol- 
ume in the comparable period of 
1956. A similar proportion of the 
manufacturers of nondurable goods 
felt the same way. 

Although the majority of the ex- 
ecutives foresaw no change in their 
third-quarter selling prices as com- 
pared with a year ago, those expect- 
ing an increase were more than ten 
times as numerous as those expecting 
a reduction. 

As in previous surveys, retailers 
were apparently feeling the pressure 
of competition more keenly than the 


THE THIRD QUARTER OUTLOOK 
A Comparison oF 1957 witu 1956 


Percentage Breakdown of Opinions Expressed 


business men in other lines. The pro- 
portion of retailers expecting to in- 
crease their prices was smaller, and 
the proportion expecting price re- 
ductions larger, than average. 
While more business men expect- 
ed that their stocks would be larger 
than a year ago than thought they 
would be alien this may not call 
for much change from current levels, 
since business inventories in the early 
months of 1957 were running slightly 
higher than in the third quarter of 
1956. Retailers expected a reduction 
in their inventories :sore often than 
the other business men, while manu- 
facturers of nondurabie voods ex- 
pected a reduction less frequently. 
The maintenance of high employ- 
ment levels in the third quarter of 
1957 seemed assured since 86 per 
cent of the business men expected to 
need at least as many employees as 
in the third quarter of 1956, and 10 
per cent expected to increase the 
number of people on their payrolls. 
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IN RESTAURANTS. In the finest res- IN HOTELS. You can stay at fine FOR CAR RENTAL. Leading na- IN SHOPS. in fine specialty shops 
taurants in the world... in your town hotels everywhere ...in every State tional car rental agencies in every and department stores throughout 
or when you travel... when you are ... and practically every city—as a city, plus hundreds of local agencies the country—everything from candy 
alone or in a party—just show your member of the Esquire Club—you —dall honor the Esquire Club card to clothes—can be purchased with 

Esquire Club Card and "'sign the tab." just sign the bill. You just drive and sign. your Esquire Club Credit Card. 
Over Now you can have the convenience and prestige a preferred customer everywhere—just sign for 
ofa charge account wherever you go withan Esquire whatever you buy. One monthly statement itemizes 

4,000 restaurants g youg q | . . 


Club Credit Card. Detailed information as to prices, every expenditure, serving as a reminder of busi- 

P hours, specialties, etc., accompany every one of the ness expenses as well as being an invaluable record 
"Weis hundreds of thousands of restaurants, hotels, car rental agencies, for tax purposes. A small annual fee of $5.00 is all 

. shops and other services listed in the Directory. An youpay forthisextraordinary, international Esquire 

other services Esquire Club Credit Card will end expense account Club Credit service and the one fee covers any mem- 


* ms th fer ti kk ‘ headaches, making out petty cash slips, and carry- ber of your family or firm whom you designate to 
ro eare cKeTS ing large sums of cash. You will be treated as receive an additional Esquire Club Credit Card. 

¢ 
to air travel... 







Mare the ESQUIRE CLUB MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
—_ a 

SRA pe ESQUIRE CLUB, DEPT. DR-1, P. O. BOX 4 IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
eS ge eee DR-1 


Esquire Club WA omens | _ 


Ad ; Cit tate 
Check only one: = "0m Adress City sta 
a ae 88 
C] Company Account— Home Phone [) Own Home a Rent Home ears 
Bill to office address ~— ; <——— ae > 
Company Name Nature of Business Phone 


C7 Personal Account — 
Bill to home address Company Address —™~*S — City ‘State 


C7 Personal Account— 
Bill to office address 


2 * 
Postage Paid 
. . , 7 Address ‘Branch . 
$5.00 Annual membership Bank . 
Airmail fee will be billed. [J] Regular (J Savings L_] Special 


To secure additional member- 
ship cards for members of your 
family or firm, at no extra ste ” 
charge, attach a list of their Signature of Individual Applicant 
signatures. (Company as- 
sumes full responsibility for 
authorized accounts.) 


Years with above firm — Position 


Charge Accounts at 


if Company Account, Signature of Authorizing Executive 

















No Matter What Other Credit Cards 
You Have You'll Want This Nation-Wide 


Because Only the ESQUIRE CLUB Offers All These 7 Advantages: 
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ESQUIRE CLUB | \ 
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Free credit cards for family or associates * Additional 
single card, you establish automatic charge accounts ESQUIRE CLUB credit cards may be issued to 
at the world’s outstanding restaurants and hotels... “anembers of your family or firm—at no additional 
exclusive shops...and numerous special services. charge. 

On business trips or pleasure jaunts... you dine, 
shop and travel in style . . . without carrying ex- 
cessive cash. 


One card... automatic credit, everywhere * With a 





Special courtesy and attention « As an ESQUIRE 
CLUB member—you receive special courtesies and 
prempt attention at exclusive Esquire-recommended 
placeg—each of which respects and conscientiously 
caters to the most impeccable tastes. 


Dependability « Esquire Magazine—long the recog- 
nized leader.in the field of fine living—-selects only 
outstanding restaurants and services as Associate 
Members. Thus—wherever you travel—you can de- 


Highly informative directory and guide « On/y the 
ESQUIRE CLUB Directory and Guide—issued to 
you four times each year—gives you such “inside” 
information as: type of cuisine, specialties of the 
house, dinner hours, prices...and even the name 
of the maitre de! 








One monthly check covers a// your expenditures * Once pend upon top quality and superb service as hall- 
3 each month you receive a detailed bank invoice with marks of these establishments recommended 

an itemized list of your monthly expenses. You write by ESQUIRE. 

just one check to conveniently pay this comprehen- 

sive billing. We suggest you order your personal ESQUIRE CLUB 

Complete record of all tax deductible expenses * Your DIRECTORY now. If at any time during your mem- 

monthly invoice provides you with an accurate and bership you are dissatisfied for any reason, you need 

permanent record of all your entertainment expenses only return your card for a refund on the unused por- 

for tax and business purposes. tion of your membership. 


Fill in this air mail postage paid card and speed it out today! 


ARAARREZTL 


. 

FIRST CLASS Esquire Club 
PERMIT 
NO. 86 

IRVINGTON 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD nw. 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


























VIA AIR MAIL 


5 cents postage will be paid by 


ESQUIRE CLUB 


P.O. BOX 4, IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Postage Paid 
Airmail 
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comment by 


_ a “K. Gardner 


That’s a home, son 


Looking at today’s lavishly fur- 
nished trailers, it’s easy to get the 
impression that these are purely lux- 
ury items. 

Not so, says the Mobile Home 
Manufacturers Association. Over 60 
per cent of today’s trailers are bought 
by industrial and construction work- 
ers, and industry is beginning to eye 
them as homes for traveling exhibits 
and lecture teams. 

The truck-trailer pictured below, 
for instance, was originally designed 
for military use (for an earlier mili- 
tary design see September 1956, page 
18). But, says its manufacturer, Ger- 
stenslager Company, “We feel it will 
find extensive use as a housing for 
traveling exhibits.” 


It’s the little things that count 


The one factor which today most 
severely limits our exploitation of nu- 
clear power is not scientific, legal 
or governmental. It lies in the 
ability of conventional materials to 
meet the exacting standards of nu- 
clear power production. . . 

So says Admiral H. G. Rickover, 
father of the atomic-powered subma- 
rine, and he certainly should know. 





As a matter of fact, operators of sev- 
eral reactors are having more trouble 
with heat exchangers, pumps, piping 
and other units—which are consid- 
ered to be almost standard products 
—than with the nuclear core itself. 
We had expected,” Admiral Rick- 
over says, “that industry's technologi- 
cal know-how was sufficient to take 
care of modest departures from con- 
ventional practice. We found this not 
to be so; in fact, we found that indus- 
try frequently has inadequate under- 
standing of the fundament: uls even of 
straightforward applications.” 

For example, Rickover says, “De- 
spite every design and oper: ating pre- 

caution taken by us, we have experi- 
enced leaks in some of our steam 
generators. One corrective measure is 
to stress-relieve the stainless steel 
tubing. ... 

“The manufacturers of this equip- 
ment have had years of experience in 
fabricating tubes. Yet, when they 
were confronted with the require- 
ment to stress-relieve stainless steel 
tubing, without surface contamina- 
tion and distortion, they needed no 
less than five months to develop their 
processes ... and we still do not have 
a good understanding of this tech- 
nical problem.” 


This, certainly, is a challenge, if 
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Expansible truck-trailer can be used for meeting room, temporary living quarters, or 
even a permanent home, Built largely of aluminum, supplied by Alcoa, the truck-trailer 


has telescoping sides, and an accordion-folding floor, 
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expands to a width of 26 feet. 








THE WORLDS MOST HONORED 
PRESENTATION WATCH 





Wlost a Vonorcd WATCH 


THE WORLD'S ¢ 
The Longines presen- 
tation watch has far 





more than symbolic 
value. Longines is the watch of 
highest prestige among the watches 
of the world. The name Longines 
on a watch is a contract of perfec- 
tion of manufacture—a watch of 
virtually wear-free life. To choose 
Longines watches for your awards 
program is an assurance of its suc- 
cess. Though the Longines watches 
you choose may cost as little as 
$71.50, in the whole wide world 
there are no watches of finer quality. 


We have prepared a comprehensive brochure 
of value to any organization planning a 
length-of-service, retirement, sales incentive 
or other awards program. To receive this 
booklet, fill in and mail the coupon below, 
or write for it on your business letterhead. 
Our plan includes service facilities of your 
local Longines-Wittnaner Jeweler Agency. 


foococeornreonrr eee 


Presentation Sales Dept., Dept. D. 
Longines -Wittnauer Building 
Longines -Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send me your “Awards of Time” 


Booklet. 

Name 

Company 

Address 

City | State 
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drive gears in BOLENS TRACTORS 
toughness of MUELLER BRASS 


*600” series bronze alloys 


Forged bronze gears made from tough, long-wearing Mueller Brass Co. “600” bearing alloy 
ore proving their ability to withstand punishment in the popular outdoor power equipment 
manufactured by the Bolens Products Division of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation, 
Port Washington, Wisconsin. The Junior and Super Mustang rotary tillers, all employ ‘600” 
main drive gears to dependably transmit engine power to drive assemblies. The going is rough 
for equipment of this type in cultivating or tilling heavy soil—but Bolens has a record for 
ruggedness and, on these and many other Bolens products as well, 

Mueller Brass Co. “600” gears help make possible that fine performance. 


Mueller Brass Co. 600" bearing bronzes 

are available as forgings, or in rod form. 
They provide unusually high tensile strength, a 
dense structure, good resistance to 

corrosion, and excellent bearing properties. 
Because of their good machining qualities, the 
"600" series bronzes can be finished readily — 
usually at substantial savings in COST. 


It will pay you to investigate these alloys 
for your products ... why not write 


today for full information. 


Bolens’ Ridemaster riding model garden ¢ 


tractor incorporating an 85" 
"600" bronze gear. 


diameter 
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and TILLERS prove 
CO. 





Bolens’ Super Mustang 
rotary tiller incorporating 
@ 25-tooth “600” series 
bronze worm gear. 


ENGINEERING MANUAL YOU NEED 


@® WRITE TODAY FOR THE 


Mueller Brass Co. Forgings 
Engineering Manual H-58565 


Tuf Stuf Aluminum Bronze Alloys 
Engineering Manual H-58563 


“600” Series Bearing Alloys 
Engineering Manual FM-3000 


Copper Base Alloys in Rod Form 


Engineering Manual FM-3010 
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METALS 
AND ALLOYS 
REVIEW 






by FRANK M. LEVY 
Vice-President and Director of Research 


One of the most interesting things about our 600 
series bearing alloys is the great variety of products 
in which they find application. In the advertise- 
ment to the left you can see how the Bolens people 
put 600 gears to work in their rotary tillers and 
garden tractors. Those gears are big, take a lot of 
abuse, and meet the job needs perfectly. We also 
make a lot of small parts, too, that have been 
specified because of the many unusual properties 
of this series of alloys. 


One good example that comes to mind is a shaft 
bushing on a rotary selector switch that we make 
for an instrument manufacturer. This selector is 
used for switching sound-powered telephone cir- 
cuits aboard Naval vessels. One of the most im- 
portant considerations in the choice of 600 alloy 
for this bushing was its resistance to abrasive 
action on and against a rubber “QO” ring. The 
acceptance test required a stainless steel shaft 
riding in the bushing to rotate “dry” fora minimum 
of 50,000 cycles consisting of 360° rotation clock- 
wise followed by a 360° rotation counter-clockwise. 
The “O” ring must still form a watertight seal at 
the end of the test. Our 602 alloy was the only one 
of several materials tested that met the specs. 
That was pretty good evidence in itself of resistance 
to abrasion, but, in addition, this customer also 
found that the use of 602 eliminated the headaches 
they previously had with seizing and galling. 


The pounding action caused by the indexing mech- 
anism attached to the shaft used to give them no 
end of seizing troubles. The chief product engineer 
is extremely happy about the way our alloy is 
performing. Mention was also made of the fact 
that the corrosion resistance of 602 was mighty 
impressive. In this application, the alloy passed 
the 200-hour Navy salt spray test with flying colors. 


So, big or small, it seems that there is no end of 
applications for 600 series alloys. We even have 
parts working in a machine that slices frankfurters 
as well as gears in fishing reels. So, it seems that 
600 runs the gamut from “red hots to reels’. Well, 
it looks like the end of the page is here again, so 
I’ll close for now. However, if you have any prob- 
lems or questions about non-ferrous alloys or 
you're having trouble getting desired performance 
from a part, why not drop me a line here in Port 
Huron, and possibly I can be of some service. Send 
a part print along if you like, and we’ll be glad 
to make proper recommendations, 


Thanks again for your time, 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT 


HURON 


MICHIGAN 





Which of these production 
savings do you need most 
22 pe RIGHT NOW? 


ACCURACY 


50% improvement 


90% Saving 


cost-PER-PIECE 


a 7 % Reduction 


PRODUCTION Time 


75 7 TSS 





Believe it or not, all of these 
savings were realized on the 
same operation, when an arma- 
ment nranufacturer “threw 
away the book” to replace mill- 
ing, traditional in the small 
arms industry, with broaching. 


What's more, as this operation 
is further “shaken out,” pro- 
duction is expected to reach 75 
pieces per hour on the intri- 


cately contoured part, which is 
broached from a rough, flame- 
cut billet of Rockwell C-25 to 
Projected pro- 
duction from this one Detroit 


C-30 hardness. 


90” stroke Dual Ram 


25-ton. 


Broaching Machine will then 


equal, in one 8-hour work day, 
what was produced in fifteen 
work days on twelve 
machines! 


Since most parts are suitable for 


or can be adapted 


broaching, 


to this cost-cutting machining 
process, you cant afford to 
stick with methods that may 
to recom- 
mend their use than “tradition.” 
And you can't find a better 
source for broach engineering, 
machines and tooling than 
Detroit Broach & Machine 
Ask us for recom- 


have nothing more 


Company. 
mendations... 


DETROIT 
BROACH 


» SOON, 


& MACHINE COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN 


Dept. H5 ° 
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not an indictment. It points up the 
importance of the “little things —and 
the tremendous opportunities that lie 
at every plant's front door. 


We’re half gone already 


Speaking of atoms, and of other 
pote ntially hazardous materials, we ve 
develope .d a new version of an old 
“numbers game.” 

Remember the demonstration of il- 
logical logic which starts with the 
total population of the United States. 
and, by subtracting all those unable, 
or ineligible to work, ends up with 
a total work force of one—or perhaps 
two? ( You and I, of course. ) 

Weve been making a similar cal- 
culation of life expectancy. Taking 
the “normal” life span of 70 years, 
and then subtracting: Five years for 
the effects of atomic fallout from 
bomb tests, five years for cancer 
caused by smoking, five years for the 
effects of air pollution, and ten years 
for heart disease and other debilitat- 
ing effects of “the executive life.” 

That brings us down to 45. 

As we were saying, were half gone 
already. 

( The trick in both cases, of course, 
is double counting. Many people are 
unable to work for several reasons. 

soldier under 21 who was in the 
hospital would be counted three 
times—too young to work, too ill to 
work, and out of the civilian work 


force., Likewise, the effects of health 
hazards would work in parallel, not 
in series. ) 

Modern industrial life does have 
its hazards. But there is no cause for 
panic. 

As William A. McAdams, General 
Electric's consultant on radiation pro- 
tection, put it recently, “There is no 
need for anyone to fear radiation, but 
we all must have a he ‘althy respect 
for it.” That certainly applies to the 
other dangers as well. 


How is your follow-through? 


Why do so many companies spend 
so much time and money promoting 
their products and so little answer ing 
the inquiries that these efforts bring? 

Not long ago, for instance, we re- 
ferred a big—and promising—inquiry 
toa supplier r; and found, three weeks 
later, that the inquiry letter had not 
even been acknowledged. Why? The 
marketing manager was “too busy.” 

As a consumer, too, we've found 
many companies that spent a lot of 
money courting requests for booklets 
and brochures—and then never both- 
ered to follow up. 

How different the response of 
spice company which answers re- 
quests for a recipe booklet with a 
pleasant letter listing local distribu- 
tors. Or the oil company which fol- 
lows up requests for a road map with 
several mailings spaced a month apart. 





Britain builds it bigger 





British Information Services 


King-sized optical comparator, claimed to be the largest of its kind, is used by British 
firm to check razor edges. This blade is magnified 20 times; but the manufacturer, 
Optical Measuring Tools, Maidenhead, England, says the unit can go up to 100-power. 
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Closer control of blast furnace operation is provided by this McKee-Cutler-Hammer panel 
board system which guides unloading, measurement, transportation, charging furnace mix. 


New look for the steel industry 


Changes in steelmaking, taking place 
right now, provide a ine demonstra- 
tion of how new technical develop- 
ments can turn hard-to-control, often 
dangerous, manual operations into 
much safer, more efficient jobs. 

For instance, punched data cards, 
prepared in advance, are making it 
possible for steel mill operators to 
control rolling spee -d, number of 
passes, and so on, in much the same 
way as can now be done for machine 
tools (see May 1956, page 43). 

New control panels make it possi- 
ble to coordinate and speed a whole 
series of operations. The blast fur- 
nace system pictured above, devel- 
oped by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., and 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., monitors 


every step from ore unloading to fur- 
nace changing with just three simpli- 
fied panel ; nm 

For those jobs where operators are 
still needed at close range, a good 
deal is being done to increase both 
safety and comfort. Air-conditioned 
crane cabs, for instance, once seemed 
like needless frills. But Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Company, which is now 
completing a long-term conversion 
program (see photograph, below ) re- 
ports that air-conditioning not only 
makes the operator safer and more 
comfortable, it also makes him a lot 
more efficient. That's reason enough 
for taking advantage of a new idea. 

Note: For news of steel alloys see 


page SS. 





Better visibility is one of many advantages that come with air-conditioned crane cabs, 
Timken Roller Bearing Company reports. It now has fourteen such units in operation. 
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WHILE BEING 
MOVED 


Typewriter & Business 
Machine Stands 





DURING 
OPERATION 


° QUIET? 
y¥ SILENT STEEL TOP is undercoated. 


/ Retainers, guide bars and feet are 
cushioned. 


¥Casters and feet of soft rubber. 


Only LUXCO Stands 


Offers so many ‘‘No Noise’’ Guarantees 


SA F 


A Complete Line of Stands, Steel Chairs | | 
and Stools and a Deluxe Personal File. ( ‘ NY 


BADGER inc. 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Export Department, 25 Beaver St... New York 4 NY 





With the great variety of 





Brilliant gem-colored tumblers made of Bakexire C-11 Plastic pro- 
vided a double sales punch for Sealtest cottage cheese promotion. In a 
range of colors, the tumblers, filled with cheese, dominated counters in 
eye attraction. And, because they are designed to be re-used for serving 
beverages (the lid becomes a coaster ) they please the practical purchaser. 
Virtually unbreakable, and very resistant to chemicals, C-11 Plastic is 
ideal for beautifully colored cabinets for portable radios, and other 
products where intricate detail in molding, dimensional stability, and 
non-staining are also “‘musts.” 


There's always something 


BAKELITE Plastics 








Taking “‘the bite” out of acids, this film drum-liner made of BAKELITE 
Brand Polyethylene offers many impressive advantages according to the 
user. “It is durable, chemical resistant, easy to work with, requires no 
attention or pre-shipping inspection, has excellent storage stability, is 
tough and flexible, protects contents from being contaminated by cor- 
rosion of the container, and, above all, assures safe delivery.” Entire 
drums molded of BAKELITE Polyethylene possess similar advantages, 
with a plus in light weight for savings in shipping costs. 





“Ground beef keeps better” in a film bag made of BAKELITE Poly- 
ethylene, reports this portion packer. “Exposure is the big problem in 
keeping all meats, particularly chopped meat. Polyethylene film keeps 
the juices in during freezing...and a marked increase in sales testifies to 
the customer reaction.” ( Note, also, how the printed package marks off 
uniform portions.) Longer shelf life, with fresher and truer taste and 
flavor, are provided for practically all kinds of fruit, meats, produce and 
processed foods by packaging in polyethylene . . . with equal benefits 
for other products, from hardware to sweaters. 


To protect the contents, a coating based on BaKe.Lire Brand Vinyl 
Resins seals the paperboard carton, helps maintain freshness and unim- 
paired flavor longer. In many other ways, coatings based on BAKELITE 
Resins provide superior protection ...on paper, film and foil for pack- 
ages ...as paints for masonry, metal, and wood ...on fabrics for wall 
coverings and upholstery. Newest of all are quick-drying, interior wall 
paints that provide a new high in hiding power, smooth leveling, and 
washability within hours. 











Win packaging ¢ 


In shapes, colors, finishes... 

in new materials, new methods 

... in cost savings, time savings —in 
doing a job better in any of many ways. 


Look for the new, the unique, the better way to 
package, and you find Bake tre Brand Plastics lead- 
ing a parade of versatile, job-proved materials. 

BAKELITE vinyls, styrenes, polyethylenes, high- 
impact styrenes, epoxies, silicones, polyesters can 
provide exciting packaging ideas for your products. 
For information on any of the applications shown 
here write Dept. XL-42, 


Unusual strength, brilliant clarity 
make KreNneE Cast Vinyl Film a nat- 
ural for “skin packaging.” Drawn 
tight by vacuum, the sparkling film 
clings snugly to the outlines of even 
the most irregularly shaped products 
... holds them firmly to their mount- 
ing, protects them from moisture and 
tarnishing, and enhances the eye ap- 
peal of the sales message. Write for a 
sample of this tough, clear film, and 
more ideas on how to profit with it. 


First 
in the world 
of plastics... 






PLASTICS 












BAKELITE COMPANY 

Division of Union Carbide Corporation 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

The terms BAKELITE, Krene and the Trefoil Symbol 
are registered trade-marks of UCC. 
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“‘Here’s a hot one for the slitters 


60,000 Ibs. of slit coils... 


delivered early tomorrow 


REPORT TO MANAGEMENT: 


An actual example of how Ryerson is geared 
to meet emergencies on steel of every kind. 


It was ten after five. The phone rang and a steel 
buyer 80 miles away said: “‘I’ve simply got to have 
60,000 lbs. of slit coils first thing in the morning.”’ 

Impossible? 

Not at Ryerson. This kind of service is what 
Ryerson customers have learned to count on when 
emergencies arise. 

The needed steel was on hand in Ryerson stocks. 
Unequalled slitting equipment was put to work. 
And during the night two different gauges of steel 


999 


coils were slit to meet two size requirements. Early 
next morning the steel was delivered as promised 
.-. 80 miles away. 

You don’t have to wait for anemergency to appre- 
ciate Ryerson service. Our stocks and processing 
facilities enable us to meet practically every de- 
mand for steel—no matter what the shape, size, 
quantity or time requirement. 

In addition, you can always depend on Ryerson 
for steel of high uniform quality. 

So call your nearby Ryerson plant for steel or 
help on steel problems with the assurance of close 
personal attention by specialists who make your 
problems their own. 


In stock: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —bars, structural, plates, sheet and strip, tubing, re-bars — industrial plastics, machinery & tools, etc. 


© RYERSON STEEL 


BOSTON 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. © PHILADELPHIA © CHARLOTTE e 
SPOKANE e 
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NEW RECORD EXPECTED FOR 1957 
VOLUME IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


—— RETAILER 7 
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1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


NEW RESPECT for the dollar 
appears to have replaced the ftree- 
spending spirit that characterized so 
many of the postwar years. The pace 
of business in the early months 
of 1957 apparently slackened just 
enough to encourage ever more care- 
ful attention to the problems of costs 
and prices, but not enough to panic 
business sentiment into a_ buying 
paralysis. 

It was the consensus among busi- 
ness men that 1957 might take its 
place in history as still another peak 
vear for sales volume. Interviewed in 
January and February in connection 
with a survey conducted jointly by 
the Department of Commerce and 
the Securities Exchange Commission, 
business men were optimistic about 
their prospective sales, and were 
planning to boost their outlays for 
new plant and equipment 6 or 7 per 
cent higher than in 1956. If they fol- 
low through with their plans, capital 
outlays may rise to $37.4 billion, top- 
ping last years peak by a comfort- 
able margin, although the year-to- 
year rise is much less impressive than 
the 22 per cent increase from 1955 to 
1956 (chart adjacent ). 

The rise in projected plant and 


1957 


MAY 


1952 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


equipment expenditures is far from 
uniform throughout industry. There 
are such startling variations as an 
almost 100 per cent increase in out- 
lays planned by nonferrous metals 
manufacturers, in contrast with de- 
clines of about 25 per cent expected 
by the automobile companies and 20 
per cent by textile manufacturers. 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT OUTLAY: 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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1957 


1939 1949 1955 1956 
More than half of this vear’s capital out- 
lays will be spent for expansion; 16 per 


cent for replacement and modernization. 





The 1957 sales estimates are based on the 
expected gains over 1956 amounting to 4 
per cent for retailers, 3 per cent for whole 
and 8 per cent for manufacturers 
Depart- 


This implies a slight (1 


salers. 


reported in a recent Commerce 
ment-SEC 


or 2 per cent) expansion over the high sales 


SUTVeYV. 


! 
levels sustained in the past two months 


For such important basic industries 
as steel, non-automotive transporta- 
tion equipment, 
chinery, and chemicals, spending for 
new plant and equipment is expected 
to range from 25 to 30 per cent high- 
er than in 1956. 


non-electrical ma- 


Production rides at anchor 


While steel production in March 
ebbed away from the peak rates sus- 
tained earlier, and automobile pro- 
duction sagged disappointingly, by 
mid-April there were some signs that 
Spring might turn the 
fancy to thoughts of the open road. 
Indecisive, but hopetul, was the up- 
sales in the last 


CONSUME rs. 


surge in automobile 
ten days of March, lifting volume tor 
the month above the _ half-million 
mark tor the first time since last June. 

A little about their 
prospects than they were earlier in 
slow in 


less sanguine 
the vear. car dealers were 
congratulating 
\ sharp and sustained up- 


themselves on the 
sales rise. 
turn in automobile sales was thought 
unlikely by some industry observers, 
who advanced the view that seasonal 
patterns in automobile sales might 
uniform year- 
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be giving way to more 




















As basic to office efficiency as 
typewriter or telephone, say 9 
out of 10 who use them — but 
be sure you know what you’re 
getting before you buy. 


What a photocopier is, what it does 


Since the introduction of photocopiers just 
a few years ago, their uses have grown phe- 
beyond the mere making of 
photo-exact duplicates in a few limited 
business fields. Today photecopy equip- 
ment is recognized by users in every type 
of business as an essential time, money, and 
labor-saver of amazing flexibility. And here 
are a few reasons why: 

At a time when good clerical help is 
high-priced and hard to get, photocopy 
machines have reduced typing time sub- 
stantially for many firms. They have helped 
large and small employers attract and re- 
tain a higher type of personnel by elimina- 
ting the tedious copying work that com- 
prises two-thirds of all typing in many 
ofices. Time-consuming checking of copies 
has been done away with and yet no errors 
can occur. Filing and dictation have been 
cut down, too. 

\ good photocopy machine is a simple, 
compact unit that anyone can operate. It 
will reproduce anything from  correspon- 
dence to pictures, quickly and at trifling 
cost. .. . Below you'll read many ways that 
such machines are paying profits to hun- 


nomenally 


dreds of users who just months or weeks 
ao were unaware of what photocopy 
equipment could do in their specific busi- 
ness or profession. Many who bought their 
first photocopy machine as a “convenience” 
of limited use have since bought several 
more and call them “indispensable.” 

What can a photocopier do for you? The 
ight one very definitely will pay you 
dividends if you make as few as five copies 
ot anything a day! 


FACTS EVERY BUSINESS MAN 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINES 











All photocopiers are not alike 

Because they are relatively new and be- 
cause they all “make copies,” it is easy to 
overlook the very important differences in 
photocopy machines. In fact, true photo- 


copiers — which transfer the image photo- 
graphically — are often confused with 


copy-makers using heat or other non-photo- 
graphic means of duplication, and which 
fail to pick up satisfactorily such common 
things as ordinary writing inks and spirit 
duplication. Such machines, morever, are 
not sensitive to certain colors. A_ true 
photocopier, conversely, will copy anything. 
And the copies it makes are permanent. 
But even true photocopiers differ greatly. 
For example, since they all use light, all 
have an electric cord. That doesn’t mean, 
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Cormac's coast-to-coast 
network of independent 
dealers is the largest 

in the photocopy field 
— your assurance of 


continuing satisfaction. 
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however, that any machine that “plugs in” 
is automatic. Some must be manually op- 
erated . . . but even the lowest-priced 
Cormac is fully motorized. 

A second big difference is this: with 
some photocopiers the developing liquid is 
exposed to contact with the operator. With 
a Cormac the fluid is completely inside. It 
cannot create a mess. It cannot contact the 
operator while the Cormac’s in use. And 
remember, a photographic developer is es- 
sential to photographic clarity and essential 
for the elimination of copying blind spots. 
That’s why true photocopiers like the 
Cormac can give you clear, sharp reproduc- 
tions from any original: pencil, crayon, 
spirit duplication, rubber stamp, printing 
or writing inks of any color. 

Another important distinction: Some 
photocopiers must be operated under spe- 
cial light conditions, but there’s no need 
for out-of-the-way locations with a Cormac. 
Use it in any light, wherever it suits your 
convenience! 

In a stringent test of all makes of photo- 
copiers which a large office equipment 
manufacturer conducted in his own engi- 
neering laboratory, each machine was 
graded on every individual feature—and 
Cormac photocopiers came out “first.” 

There IS a _ difference in photocopy 
machines. The difference is so distinctly 
in Cormac’s favor that every Cormac photo- 
copier is Guaranteed For Life. 


A Cormac will save time in these 
common every-day situations 


* A letter or memo requires a brief, fast 
answer. Don’t dictate — just jot your reply 
in the margin and send a Cormac copy. 
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*® A single communication touches on sev- 
eral subjects requiring immediate separ- 
ate attention of different departments or 
individuals. Make Cormac copies for all 
the parties involved. 

* You require orders, invoices or other 
papers in more copies than are supplied. 
Don't call or wait for the needed duplicates 
or triplicates make your own on the 
spot with Cormac. 

*® You need copies of confidential papers 
that cannot leave your office. Copy them in 
private on a Cormac. “Even an executive 
can run it.” 

* Qutside copying service can't give you 
copies fast enough . perhaps you need 
several Cormacs in various departments. 
* You can’t get enough legible carbons in 
one typing. Make additional copies on 
Cormac. They'll all be sharp and clean. 

* You need copies of diagrams, graphs, 
or sketches which a typist can’t duplicate. 
Cormac can! 

* Claims and complaints arise. Quickly 
restore good will by furnishing Cormac 
copies of receipts, checks, other evidence. 
* Magazine or newspaper article is of in- 
terest to several people. Don't route origi- 
nal — last people on list may see it too late 
or not at all. Make Cormac copies. 


Compare for speed and economy 
with retyping or photostating 


At current stenographic salaries, it costs 
over 50¢ a page to make a typewritten copy 
of a simple letter. Complicated work costs 
even more. On top of that, there’s proot- 
reading and correction time. 

With a Cormac photocopier, any ofhce boy 
can do the job in about one-fiftieth the 
time. Checking is never necessary; photo- 
graphic accuracy is assured. And total 
cost is at least 40¢ less a page than re- 
typing, tar less than photostating. 

As few as ten copies a day pays for a 
Cormac in 3 months, saves $1580 a year. 
With a Cormac, what used to be an all-day 
retyping job gets done in 20 minutes. Put 
another way, one Cormac can equal the 
combined copying output of 27 girls typing 
at 80 words a minute. 

These are just a few of the economic facts 
and figures that explain how Cormac photo- 
copiers are helping business men to offset 
the shortage of typing and clerical person- 
nel, now estimated at over 600,000! 


How specific businesses and profes- 
sions are using Cormac machines 


Below is a partial index to the uses of 
Cormac photocopiers in specific fields. It 
may suggest similar time and money-saving 
applications in your own. For more com- 
plete information, ask your Cormac dealer 
for the Application Check List covering 
your business or profession. Check Lists 
are available for all of the following occu- 
pations and many others. 

ATTORNEYS & LEGAL DEPARTMENTS —Abstracts * Deeds 
¢ Patent, trademark, and copyright registra- 
tions, including drawings * Court exhibits 
¢ Law book excerpts * Handwritten notes 
¢ Medical and psychiatric reports ¢ Testi- 
mony transcripts. 

ACCOUNTANTS — Account ledger cards * Ac- 
counts payable and receivable * Audit re- 
ports * Checks « Invoices and statements 
¢ Delinquent account records * Financial 
and operating statements. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — Transcripts of records 
¢ Administrative papers * Research data ° 
Excerpts from books ¢ Charts « Library 
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research * Medical papers * Musical ar- 
rangements * Registration data. 
ASSOCIATIONS, UNIONS, INSTITUTIONS — Applications 
¢ Budgets * Case histories * Complaints 
¢ Congressional reports * Claims * Dues 
receipts * Legislative proposals * Minutes. 
HOSPITALS — Accident reports * Autopsy re- 
ports * Bills + Blood tests * Cardiograms 
¢ Case histories * X-rays * Nurse’s records 
¢ Insurance reports. 

REAL ESTATE—- Abstracts * Appraisals « Bids 
¢ Blueprints * Building permits * Contracts 
¢ Court records * Deeds * Floor plans « 
Listings * Maps * Surveys * Tax records 
¢ Titles and searches. 

SALES DEPARTMENTS—- Commission statements ° 
Competitive literature * Expense sheets ° 
Sales reports * Directory lists * Marketing 
statistics * Salesmen’s call reports « Terri- 
torial maps ¢ Testimonials + Letters of 
inquiry. 

SHIPPING & RECEIVING —Bills of lading * Delivery 
receipts * Claims * Drop shipment orders 
* Inventory records * Manifests + Packing 
lists * Receiving reports. 

PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS Birth certificates ° 
Compensation claims * Employment appli- 
cations * Death certificates. 


ENGINEERS —Blueprints * Charts + Specifica- 
tions * Inspection reports * Operation re- 
ports * Flow charts * Production formulas. 


There’s a Cormac photocopier for 
every use .. . for every type of user, 
large or small 


There’s the high-speed Cormac Coronet 
that handles a full-size newspaper page, 
makes quick, clean copies of any subject 
matter up to 18 inches wide. 

There’s the compact Cormac “Scout,” a 
portable photocopier ideal for field work 
or the smaller office .. . 


There’s also the new Cormac Book-Printer 
that copies complete pages from bound 
books, from margin to margin. 


And there are still other Cormac models — 
including one that fits your purpose best. 
Whichever Cormac you choose, it takes 
just two easy steps to make exact black- 
and-white facsimiles ...in 20 to 30 seconds. 
All Cormac machines have this in common, 
too: Theyre quality manufactured in the 
United States and Lifetime Guaranteed in 
writing, a guarantee honored by Cormac 
dealers in all 48 states. 





THE CORMAC 


one-man 
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Even the budget-minded 
office can afford the ‘big company’ 
convenience of a motorized photo- 
copler.. 

The Corvette will repay its cost 
many times, save hours on retyping 
and dictation, of waiting for copies 
of letters, and other papers you handle 
every day. 

The Cormac Corvette makes copies 
up to 84%x14\% inches... handwrit- 
ing, typing, prints, photos, drawings. 
Skips nothing you can see on original. 
And anyone can use it. It’s the best 
friend an over-burdened typist ever 
had, one of the smartest buys the 
boss-man ever made. 

Let your Cormac dealer show you 
how the Cormac Corvette will pay 
its way and pay a profit on your work, 
right in your own office. Mail coupon 
to arrange a demonstration at your 
convenience. 


CORMAC INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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A QUALITY PHOTOCOPIER FOR EVERY COMPANY DEPARTMENT 


% Makes copies of anything in seconds... 
and for pennies 


% Guaranteed for life by the makers of the 
world’s most complete line of photocopy 
machines 
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CORMAC INDUSTRIES, Inc., Dept. H. I 
p 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y i 
I would like to see the Cormac Corvette perform j 
on my own work in my own office. Please have the ' 
nearest Cormac dealer contact me to arrange a 
demonstration at my convenience. j 
Name Z I 
Company | 
ee i 
City ; EN ee State j 
a 
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ALUMINUM DIE CASTINGS 


for 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
—I Important 


Factors 

_ In Their 

~ Increasing 
Popularity 










DIE CAST ALUMINUM OUTBOARD 
MOTOR STARTER HOUSING 





DIE CAST ALUMINUM OUTBOARD 
MOTOR STARTER PULLEY 


Literally, 101 applications are found 
for the use of aluminum die castings— 
ranging from the starter on top, down 
to the propeller — on today’s depend- 
able lightweight outboard motors. Un- 
questionably the use of aluminum die 
castings has played a major role in 
making practical the increasing use 
and enjoyment of outboard motors by 
millions of Americans. Their advantages 
are many: great savings in weight, 
corrosion resistance and minimum of 
machining required for finishing. 

Note: in the photographs above, the 
inclusion of mounting bosses in the 
castings which reduces assembling 
costs. The starter pulley, by LITEMETAL, 
shown above, includes the addition of 
brass inserts to afford greater wear 
resistance. Why not consult our de- 
signers whatever your field of 
manufacture. 


Let’s Talk it Over... 


LITEMETAL DICAST, INC. is an organization 
of specialists—men thoroughly experienced 
in the casting and machining of magnesium 
ond aluminum alloys. Our equipment in- 
cludes big machines for big jobs—little ma- 
chines for little jobs ... the right sizes and 
types of the most modern die casting equip- 
ment for producing parts from the size of a 
button to large cable spools. Complete fa- 
cilities for secondary operations care also 
available. 


Write today for literature =p> 


Quick action on inquiries 


LITEMETAL DICAST, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF HAYES INDUSTRIES 
1943 WILDWOOD AVE. - JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


PLANT AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

















JOBS IN INDUSTRY INCREASE... 


_____- NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT — 
MARCH TOTALS IN MILLIONS 

















FEWER WORKERS STAY 
ON THE FARM... 
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Increased hiring by the Government and the construction and service industries offset a 
decline in factory employment, boosting the number of nonfarm jobholders to a new 
record level for the month. Farm employment remained moderately below a year ago. 





round buying. But this was small 
comfort to some producers of the less 
popular makes, who were curtailing 
output in the hope of keeping slow- 
moving stocks within manageable 
bounds. 

Automobile production in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year is scheduled 
to drop about 5 per cent below the 
first quarter rate, although it will 
remain almost 20 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 

Steel production fell below a year 
ago in March, and the decline from 
last year widened in early April. Still, 
steel operations were maintained 
above 90 per cent of capacity, an 
agreeable level for the manufactur- 
ers. In prewar years, operations at 85 
per cent of capacity were considered 
very satisfactory. 

While petroleum production fluc- 
tuated somewhat in March and early 
April, output was held from 6 to 9 
per cent above a year ago. Stocks of 
crude oil were reduced from last 
years burdensome levels. Favorable 
gains from a year ago were main- 
tained in the consumption of electric 
power throughout the country. 


Easter trade gains 


None of the spunk was wrung out 
of retail trade in March and early 
April, although the year-to-year com- 
parisons for some weeks looked pe- 
culiar because of the shift in the oc- 
currence of Easter. Retailers gen- 
erally expected to ring up gains rang- 
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ing from 3 to 7 per cent in this year’s 
Easter trade as compared with last. 
Rains in the East, snowstorms in the 
West, and tornadoes in the South 
and Southwest kept some shoppers 
indoors in late March and early 
April, but trade picked up noticeably 
as soon as the skies-cleared. 

The response to Easter apparel 
promotions was enthusiastic as wom- 
en shoppers crowded the stores in 
search of Spring coats, dresses, and 
millinery. While there was less bustle 
around men’s stores, sales were main- 
tained well above last year's level. 


HOW CONSUMERS VIEW 
THE YEAR AHEAD 
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Consumers plan to spend more in 1957 for 
both new and used cars, furniture, and ap- 
pliances than in 1956, although their ap- 
petite for new homes seems a bit faded. 
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A few days here and there of mild, 
sunny weather whetted consumers 
interest in outdoor furniture, hard- 
ware, and gardening equipment, 
helping to offset the loss in volume in 
major appliances and television sets. 
Consumers willingness and_ ability 
to buy reflected the continuation of 
extraordinarily high employment and 
income levels, coupled with an un- 
ruffled confidence in the future. 


Employment, incomes, 
at new peak 


Nothwithstanding the lull in in- 
dustrial production, employment in 
March rose to a new all-time high for 
the month. The expansion in payrolls 
boosted personal income to a new 
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SIGNPOSTS 


peak. At an annual rate close to $337 
billion in February, personal income 
surpassed that in January and was 
about 7 per cent higher than a year 
ago. Even after allowance for tax 
payments at the rate of more than 
$40 billion and higher price levels 
than last year, consumers could no- 
tice some improvement in their finan- 
cial positions. 


Consumers confident 


In evaluating their own financial 
situations in the early part of 1957, 
the consumers interviewed in the 
twelfth annual Survey of Consumer 
Finances responded more favorably 
than in most recent years. The Sur- 
vey was conducted in January and 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 





231 247 











25 49 ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 117 117 109 
Ten Million KW Hours (b) 
76 121 BITUMINOUS COAL MINED ago 83 hb] 
Hundred Thousand Tons (c) 
69 92 AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 143 149 153 
Thousand Cars and Trucks, (d) 
35 98 DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 122 113 114 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (e) 
5 13 BANK CLEARINGS 224 206 231 
Hundred Million Dollars (f) 
284 67 BUSINESS FAILURES 302 308 252 
Number of Failures (f) 
1939 1947 Selected Latest Previous Year 
Average Average MONTHLY Indicators { Month Month Ago 
58 100 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 148 147 143 
index 1947-1949 = 100 [(e) 
58 95 NONFARM COMMODITY PRICES 125.4 125.5 121.0 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
37 100 FARM COMMODITY PRICES 88.8 88.8 86.6 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
59.4 95.5 CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 119.0 118.7 114.7 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
10.0 RETAIL SALES 15.8 14.2 15.9 
Billions of Dollars (h) 
5.4 15.6 MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 27.9 28.9 26.5 
Billions of Dollars (h) 
45.8 58.0 EMPLOYMENT 63.9 63.2 63.1 
Millions of Persons (h) 
72.9 190.5 PERSONAL INCOME 336.7 335.0 317.1 
Billions of Dollars, seasonally adjusted 
annual rate (h) 
103 257 BUILDING PERMIT VALUES 544.0 433.7 503.1 


Millions of Dollars (f) 





























“SO THAT'S WHY 


ourlabor 


turn-OVers 
solow/" 


“Before we had our Wheelabra- 
tor Dustube® Collector. [ never 
would have believed that dust 
control could mean so much to 
our personnel department. We 
may have put it in to salvage 
material we were wasting, but 
that think 
we re saving as much money on 


now we have it, | 
training new men. Production’s 
a lot happier, too, because they 
keep their experienced men. 
now that turnover has dropped 
"way down. This Dustube Col- 
lector would pay for itself even 
re-use the ma- 


if we couldnt 


terial it collects. 
For details on Wheelabrator Dustube 


Colle for pl Incl ple s and SQUVINBS, 
write for Catalog 3724 


It heelahbrator Corporation 
831 S. Byrkit St... Mishawaka, Ind. 





SOURCES: (a) Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.; (b) Edison Elect. Inst.; (c) Bureau of Mines: (d) Automotive News; (e) 
Federal Reserve Board; (f) DUN & Brapstreet, INC.; (g) Bureau of Labor Statistics; (h) Department of Commerce. 


TWEEKLY INDICATORS: Steel data for the fourth week of April; coal and sales for the second week; all 
others for third week. 


IMONTHLY INDICATORS: Manufacturers’ sales data for February 1957; all others for March 1957. 
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WHEELABRATOR® | 


Dust & Fume Control 
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"the competitor with adequate 
cash available at all times 
is at a distinct advantage" 


MORE CASH...as long 
as you need it... 








WITH the present condition of the money market, 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S Commercial 
asingly important: 


three features of 

Financing Plan become incre 

1. Cash is available as long as needed. It is not subject 
to calls or renewals. 


2. You adjust the amount used automatically as the 
need varies. It is not necessary to get cash in advance 
to be sure of enough for peak requirements. 

3. If increased sales create the need for increased cash, 
the money is available automatically. 

Experience has proven this method usually provides 
more cash than other sources. Getting started is simple, 
whether the need is for $25,000 or millions. There is no 
interference with management and usually cash is ready 
for use a few days after first contact. The one reasonable 
charge is tax deductible. 

For additional facts, contact the nearest COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT CORPORATION Office below. Just say “Send 
me more information about the plan described in 
Dun’s Review & Modern Industry.”’ 


BALTIMORE 2: Commercial Credit Building, CHICAGO 6; 222 


New YorRK I7;: 


Adams St., Los ANGELES 14; 722 S. Spring St., 
100 E. 42nd St.. SAN FRANCISCO 6: 112 Pine St. 


Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT - 







COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S subsidiaries, during 
the past year, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to supplement their cash working 
capital. The total volume of its finance subsidiaries 
amounted to over three and one-half billion dollars. 
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February by the Federal Reserve 
Board in cooperation with the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Some 40 per cent of 
those questione -d thought that they 
were better off than a year ago, and 
an additional 35 per cent felt at least 
as secure as last year. While 75 per 
cent of the consumers thought the y 
would be making as much, or more, 
a year from now, only 7 per cent felt 
sure they would be making less (19 
per cent couldnt decide ). 

There was some agreement with 
the optimistic view among employers 
scattered across the country. It was 
expected in 90 per cent of the 149 
major employment centers that addi- 
tional workers would be added to 
payrolls between March and May, 
according to reports from the Bureau 
of Employment Security. The usual 
seasonal expansion in the construc- 
tion, service, food manut: icturing, and 
lumber industries is expected to in- 
crease the number of job opportuni- 
ties. These gains are expected to off- 
set seasonal declines in the apparel, 
textiles, shoe manufacturing, and to- 
bacco industries. 


Construction outlays rise 


While the total volume of new con- 
struction put in place in the first 
three months of 1957 was the largest 
for any first quarter on record, hasiaie 
building was still in distress. Out- 
lays thas all kinds of new construc- 
tion amounted to $9.2 billion in the 
first quarter, some 4 per cent higher 
than a year ago. But the construction 
of new privately financed homes 
failed to share the general rise, drop- 
ping 10 per cent be low last vears 
total. Dwelling units were built in 
March at the rate of 880,000 a year, 
the lowest rate in over eight vears. 

In 1956, some 1,118,100 housing 
units were started, 16 per cent fewer 
than in 1955. That there will be a 
continued slump in home building is 
implied in the level of applications 
tor Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance on _ proposed 
houses; these in March were 35 per 
cent fewer than a year ago. 

With new families formed at the 
rate of about 900,000 a year, it looks 
very much as if there will not be 
enough new dwellings started this 
year to house these additional fami- 


lies, much _ less replace obsolete 
homes. 
Builders were inclined to blame 


lenders for this unhappy situation. 
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Observe the BRAWN 
beneath 


FORDS beauty 


You demand style and comfort for your fleet cars... 


and the 57 FORD has these aplenty! But you require 
strength and dependability, too . . . so let’s look 
at some of the important extras that FORD offers 


in the “BRAWN department. ° 


King-sized, dry-type air cleaner with 
reusable filter—provides easy 


maintenance, superior engine protection 


New Fr ynt-hin jed ho 0d. oa New deep of set h f 
Jew gas-saving Ford V-8, aie 
fully reinforced with underbracing, o has special straddle-m 
or for extra fleet economy there § the , 
unlocks from inside the car— ; —gives | 
incomparable Mileage Maker Six 

provides security and convenience 





Choice of Fordomatic, overdrive ew Lifeguard double-grip door locks 
orc mnvention 3! 3 speed transm): SIONS, educe the poss b ty ~f s ors : } J 
to suit your particular needs Opening in event of accident Acceleration squat and brake 

gre gecreased 


New Swept-back Ball-joint front New wide-contoured frame has flared Giant-Grip double-sealed brakes 


suspension steps over bumps 
not into them—simplifies chassis 
lubrication 
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side rails for added side protection= 
tegtures 5 tou gh, ladder-type 


cross members 


have | l-inch diameter, 180-sq. in. 
lining orea—resist fading, pr vide 
surer stopping 


FORD FLEETS ARE LOW COST FLEETS 











the New STANDARD Modular 


Records roll to the clerk! 
e rolling tray carriages add speed-reduce fatigue « 


Maximum capacity — minimum floor space! 
e 35,000 tab cards* in 4’ 4!/,” space e 


and you use your present records! 


§ models @ choose Grom- Sit-Down, 


* 


] 
| 


Stand-Up or Mobile models to fit your operations 


Ge fo S o¢ more record 36368 - 


Standard Models available for 73/3” x 314,” (tab), 
6” x 4” or 5” x3” cards. 


All Standard Rol-Dex Units are available for shipment direct from stock. 














WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Send | Rol*Dex Division, Dept. D Jamestown, New York 
Please send literature describing new Standard Rol*Dex to: 








Coupon 
for Name 
Company 
New | 
Street 
Brochure 
City State 








claiming that the lack of mortgage 
money was inhibiting home buying. 
Whether the blame could be placed 
on too-high interest rates or too-high 
home prices was difficult to discover, 
but there was certainly evidence that 
some potential home buyers were 
being priced out of the market. 

Industrial building activity held 
up well in the first quarter of 1957, 
with expenditures running 20 per 
cent higher than a year ago. The 
utilities spent 11 per cent more than 
last year, while publicly financed 
construction of all sorts was up by a 
similar percentage. 


Debt repayment prompt 


While there has been a noticeable 
increase in foreclosures on nonfarm 
real estate in the past ten years at 
30,963 in 1956, foreclosures were still 
less than one-third as numerous as in 
the years preceding World War II. 
Considering the extraordinary level 
of home financing activity in the 
postwar years, the low level of fore- 
closures is even more remarkable. 
The volume of nonfarm home mort- 
gage debt at the end of 1956 was 
about six times larger than the $17 
billion in prewar 1940. Disposable 
personal income in the same period 
increased less than four-fold. 

Consumers acquired new install- 
ment debt at a slower pace in Febru- 
ary, While sustaining repayments at a 
high level. Total consumer credit 
outstanding, which includes both in- 
stallment and non-installment debt. 
edged downward to $40.5 billion at 
the end of February from the $40.9 
billion at the end of January. 


Prices mixed 


Wholesale commodity prices fluc- 
tuated mildly within a very narrow 
range in March and early April, aver- 
aging about 17 per cent higher than 
in the postwar years 1947-1949, and 
fractionally above a year ago. 

The cost of living was higher in 
February than it had ever been be- 
fore. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
index of consumers prices rose to 
118.7 (1947-1949—100), a new high, 
almost 4 per cent above a year ago. 





This is a Business Conditions Staft 
Report, prepared by Lorraine Carson, 


Business Conditions Editor. 
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FROM FLOOR PLANS 
TO INSTALLATION 


Hot Ia L zt 


‘Far from being a cost item, our completely modernized offices 
phn Rise will repay the investment in equipment in two years.” 


or customers orders. nie facilities GOuD 


‘Ty 
‘ a 
4 


] ’ 
Smoother work flow with less oftice ‘travel’. faster fillin 


~ ] } " i } ‘ . ] _o *, is sf ‘ % oe 
nore business handled by tewer people these are a few specific benents of its “Al Me 


reported by a prominent men s wear manufacturer”, quoted above. Art Metal's experience in tying 


together the various Operations of office routine with a “streamlined” e« 


juIpmMent laVOUT IS unequalled 
W nen vou combine propel planning with desks. chairs. tiles and otner equipme Or the 
° ’ } } 
finest quality, resultant savings in othce time, labor and space soon repay your enti 


investment. Look up your local Art Metal representative in the Yellow Pages, or writ 


Art Metal Construction ¢ ompany, lamestown 7, New York. 


FOR IDEAS YOU CAN USE, check any of the following 
helptul manuals and booklets: making 
eee Cc 





-} Manual of Desk Drawer Layout 


OFFICE PLANNING AIDS . GUIDES TO EQUIPMENT offices finer 
Office Standards and Planning . Executive and General for business 
. C()thce l« sks ~ 
Things to be Done When You . 
. ° Crenien Metin “ since 1888 
Move or Rearrange Your Oftice ° rrect Seating Chai 
. Filing Equipment 
f] Jlanning f . —T , 
Ottice Planning Kit . El-Unit Modular Oftices Name ' 


Postindex Visible Index Files 


| wtenml of 7 iain i ele pian — a ey ae eae» ae 
National sales ANd Service through branches and dealers in more [pan SUY | 


IBM FASHIONS TEXTILE SAVINGS 
MANY WAYS 


@ One mill saves $85,000 a year in loon 
cutting down 


-with 
V¥ aka 


maintenance 
on ‘seconds’ 

IBM product 

A leading apparel manuf 


| 


vital management de 





sooner, with an IBM 650 re 
and production. 

Another mill, using IBM 

more than $250,000 in sx 


vento! 


Familiar [BM pi 


, ~My ~ + 
thousands of 


adh 


ever 
feel 
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BUSINESS FAILURES 





CLIMBING 17 per cent in March, 
business failures reached postwar 
high of 1,336. The toll was 14 per 
cent above a year ago, and for the 
first time in the postwar period ex- 
ceeded the 1939 level of 1,322. In 
fact, more concerns succumbed than 
in any March since 1933. 

In relation to the number of listed 
enterprises, failures 
curred at a slower pace than in 1939- 
1941. Duns Farture INpDEx, which 
extends the monthly mortality to an 
annual basis and is adjusted for sea- 
sonal variations, recorded 55 casual- 
ties for each 10,000 businesses listed 
in the Dun & Brapstreet Reference 
Book. Up from 51 in the preceding 
month, this rate compared with 46 in 
March last year. But it remained con- 
siderably below the 61 for each 10,- 
000 enterprises in 1940 and 1941, and 
the 72 in 1939. 

The liabilities involved in March 
failures totaled $55.8 million. There 
were more failures than in February 
in all size groups. But aggregate 
losses were not so large as in several 
preceding months, since the major in- 
creases centered in medium-sized 
casualties. Fewer businesses failed 


however. OC- 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


(Current liabilities in Number Liabilities 
millions of dollars) 3 Months 3 Months 

1957 1956 1957 1956 

MINING, MANUFACTURING.... 635 635 67.3 47.7 
Mining—Coil, Oil, Misc.... 21 10 48 3.2 
Food and Kindred Products. 44 58 3.7 3.0 
Textile Products, Apparel... 149 159 10.1 8.9 
Lumber, Lumber Products... 120 101 6.6 6.5 
Paper, Printing, Publishing.. 36 27 1.6 0.7 
Chemicals, Allied Products.. 15 11 1.6 2.1 
Leather, Leather Products.. 17 23 2.6 1.3 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 17 6 0.8 0.9 
fron, Steel and Products.... 32 33 18.9 3.3 
a eee Sige tenn Sea oo 71 87 7.5 10.2 
Transport: ation E quipment. 18 16 1.4 1.4 
Miscellaneous... ... ; 95 104 7.6 6.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE. 318 336 17.6 14.9 
Food and Farm Products. 3 75 6.2 2.4 
Apparel..... cae Si 15 19 0.8 0.5 
Dry Goods. 6 12 0.1 0.3 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwre 32 47 > nao 
Chemicals and Drugs. tes 14 11 0.5 0.2 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 22 17 La Gz 
Miscellaneous. . me NY Aa 156 155 7.1 Fed 
RETAIL TRADE...... teeccoecs Seen 16S 6S [6S 
Food and Liquor.. 304 239 6.1 3.4 
General Merchandise.... 83 68 * aa 
Apparel and Accessories.... 331 330 Gs Fes 
Furniture, Furnishings. . 278 225 10.0 7.1 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats.., Hdwre 123 86 4.2 2.7 
Automotive Group. .eee 200 183 §.2 8.6 
Eating, Drinking PI aces. eee oe 8.5 6.0 
Drug Stores...... + abe 43 38 1.6 0.7 
Miscellaneous... .....cccee 159 «6173 46 3.1 
ey $62 417 29.5 23.1 
General Bldg. Contractors... 224 152 17.0 11.3 
Building Subcontractors.... 301 243 9.5 10.3 
Other Contractors......... 37 22 3.0 1.5 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE. ....... 263 236 10.4 6.9 
TorTrac Unitep STATES........ 3630 3242 175.3 134.7 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add to totals. 
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with liabilities higher than $100,000 
than in January. 

Retailing and construction casual- 
highs in 
March. Milder increases prevailed in 


ties rose to new postwar 


wholesale trade and commercial serv- 
tolls were the heaviest in 
where 


ice, where 
a vear, and in manutacturing, 
failures reached a ten-month peak. 

While wholesale and service cas- 
ualties dipped below their 1956 lev- 
manufacturing 
mixed, resulting in a net rise of 7 per 
cent. In contrast, construction fail- 
ures climbed 37 per cent above last 
year, With the toll in general building 
up twice as sharply as in subcon- 
tracting. Retailers suffered 17 per 
cent more casualties than in 1956: 
only two lines, apparel and general 
merchandise, reported lower tolls. 

All geographic regions except the 
New E ngl: ind and East South Cen- 
tral States reported an increase in 
failures from the previous month and 
also from the corresponding month 
of 1956. In fact, postwar records 
were established in five areas: the 
Middle and South Atlantic, the East 
and West North Central, and the 
West South Central. 


els. trends in were 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


Mar. Feb. Mar. % 
1957 1957 1956 Chg.t 
DuUN’S FAtILurRe INDEX*® 
Unadjusted........ 58.7 59.3 49.6 +18 
Adjusted, seasonally. 54.9 $1.1 46.4 +18 
NUMBER OF FAILURES... 1336 1146 1170 +14 
NUMBER BY SIZE AND Dest 
Under $5,000....... 183 178 184 — 1 
$5,000—$25,000..... 698 539 594 +13 
$25,000—3$100.000... 344 325 303 +14 
Over $100,000...... lil 104 89 +25 
NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing..... 239 199 224 +7 
Wholesale Trade.... 121 106 122 — 1 
Retail Trade....... 672 568 $72 +17 
Construction. ; F 205 = 150 4.37 
Commercial Service. 99 102 — 3 
(LIABIL TIE 4 in thousands) 
Ce 6 cb icewcce: $55,833 $65,406 $42,622 +31 


I Coase ist a 56.175 66.200 43.843 +28 


*Anparent annual failures for each 10,000 listed enter- 
prises, listed in the DUN & BrRapstreet Reference 
Book. 


+Per cent change, March 1957 from March 1956. 


Business FAtLtures include those businesses that 
ceased operations following assignment or bank- 
ruptcy; ceased with loss to creditors after such ac- 
tions as execution, foreclosure, or attachment; 
voluntarily withdrew leaving unpaid obligations; 
were involved in court actions such as receivership, 
reorganization, or arrangement; or voluntarily 
compromised with creditors out of court. 


CURRENT LIABILITIES, as used in The Failure 
Record, have a special meaning; they include all 
accounts and notes payable and all obligations, 
whether in secured form or not, known to be held 
by banks, officers, affiliated companies, supplying 
companies, or the Government. They do not in- 
clude long-term, publicly held obligations. Off- 
Setting assets are not taken into account. 
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Take advantage of all marketing 
essentials and your program 
becomes more effective than ever 
before. One essential often over- 
looked is the loose-leaf system of 
cataloging as perfected by Heinn. 
With Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 
and Colorific Indexes, your sales- 
men and customers have quick 
access to current facts about 
products, prices and sales policies. 
Orders come faster and your sales- 
men make more calls per day. Your 
total sales volume rises. 


Hundreds of America’s leading 
manufacturers and wholesalers 
keep placing repeat orders for 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders. They 
know the value of Heinn products 
to their own marketing operations. 
And they accept no substitutes. 


Why should you? 


Clip and mail this coupon: 


THE HEINN COMPANY, 310 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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the gas 
fork truck 


that makes 





the fewest 
and shortest 
trips to the 


maintenance 


shop... 
BAKER “FG” 


e 


Industrial trucks 
dollars, but even more dollars for lost work. That’s why we loaded the Baker “FG” 


‘out-of-service” mean dollars down the drain... not only repair 


vas trucks with features that mean substantially more time on the job. Here area few: 


Heavy-duty industrial truck engine operates at optimum RPM for least strain and 
abuse. Pistons are balanced to grams instead of ounces, crankshaft to 4 inch-ounces, 
connecting rods to 2 grams. Compact, rigid “power train” requires no troublesome 
universal joints. Clutch housing is split for better accessibility. Single oil supply 
lubricates entire assembly. Large full-floating, self-equalizing, se If-energizing brakes 


have single-point adjustment. 


Baker “FG” gas fork trucks, available in 2000, 3000, 4000, 5000, 6000 and 7000 
pound capacities, are the only gas trucks with a full 6-months’ warranty...an added 
assurance. Write for specific bulletins. 


THE BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY 


1205 WEST 80th STREET « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO (nen 
ai tl ipa 


industrial trucks A Subsidiary of Otis Elevator Company Waite 
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Every little merger has a meaning all its own, and the reasons back of 
larger mergers are often as complex as they are necessary. 

In this issue we present three articles as a guide to the successful merger. 
First, Edward R. Bagley presents the planned approach in which the risk 
and reward elements are considered in a proper balance; then, Judge 
Victor R. Hansen looks at the legal aspects of the merger through the 
searching binoculars of the U.S. Department of Justice; and finally, G. E. 
Byers, Jr., presents the case history of a merger plan that paid off because 
of an imaginative definition and a practical application of the word 


diversification. 


PLANNING TO BUY A BUSINESS? 


Size alone does not guarantee strength. Here are yardsticks 
to test the over-all soundness of a company acquisition program. 


“GEORGE. I had a call this morn- 
ing from Sam Smith on the Coast. 
Robson Manufacturing has just ac- 
quired the Scimitar business in Los 
Angeles.” 

“That gives Robson an assembly 


plant and warehouse out there. It 
will put them ahead of us in sales 
volume.” 

“Yes. We've got to start some di- 
versifying and fast-growing ourselves 
or get lost in the shufHe. Let’s see if 
we can get the Board stirred up to 
take some action at next week’s meet- 
ing. 

Conversations like this have been 
going on at a surprising rate recently 
in all segments of U.S. industry. The 
urge to grow and to diversify by ac- 
quiring new business has become 
almost a mania. Often businesses are 
being bought impulsively, with a 
prod from competition and without 
adequate thinking and _ planning 
about the long-term effect of the pur- 
chases. Even when deals look good 
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EDWARD R. BAGLEY 


from a financial standpoint, they still 
can be miserable failures if certain 
key elements are missing. 

An alarming number of otherwise 
successful companies have been hurt 
by poor acquisitions. Most bad buys 
are later covered up as “cost reduc- 
tion programs or “consolidations of 
operations. But there have been an 
increasing number of businesses in 
troubles that are plainly merger- 
born. 

Recently a diversified manufactur- 
ing company acquired two home ap- 
pliance lines, and not long after was 
forced to sell one and discontinue 
the other. A large consumer products 
company bought, face-lifted, and re- 
sold a cosmetic line at a loss of sev- 
eral million dollars, all within five 
years. A food products manufacturer 
bought a home-baking line, and then 
had to abandon its new advertising 
program after millions of dollars had 
gone down the drain. 

The direct costs of unwise mergers 


are alarmingly high. But there are 
unmeasurable indirect costs that can 
be equally harmful. Some of these 
are: 

l. Weakening of parent compa- 
nies. If an acquired company soaks 
up more capital and executive talent 
than expected, it can knock the props 
out from under the business it was 
meant to shore up. 

2. Financing headaches. lf a new- 
ly acquired business runs in the red, 
the parent company 1S apt to find 
that the outside capital it needs for 
other acquisitions or for rescuing the 
business has become harder and 
more costly to get. 

3. Shock. Once burned by a mer- 
ger failure, top management, direc- 
tors, and stockholders may be twice 
shy about launching into the kind of 
aggressive rebuilding program they 
ought to follow. 

1. Executive turnover. The task of 
attracting and keeping able execu- 
tives, a difficult one at best, is greatly 
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complicated by the uncertainties 
that follow a merger misstep. Out- 
side employment offers look more at- 
tractive to key people; their replace- 
ments are harder to vet. 

5. Loss of public confidence. The 
getting around. 
work- 


word has a way of 
To outsiders who are in close 
ing contact with a company, the in- 
ternal stress that follows a mistaken 
merger is apparent. Rela- 
tionships with customers. suppliers, 
and the general public imevitably 
weaken. 

Acquisitions are neither automati- 
inevitably 
The wrong acquisitions cre- 


re adily 


cally desirable nor suc- 
cessful. 
ate problems rather than solve them. 
And few mistakes 
more costly or difficult to rectify than 
the acquisition gone awry. 

On the other hand. a sound acqul- 
tremendously valuable 
The aim of this article 
is not to warn managements away 
from mergers, but to set guideposts 
for sound acquisition planning. 


businesses sufter 


sition can be 
toa company. 


Why They Buy 
First of all. 
for buying a business? 


what are the reasons 
Two ot the 
more common reasons are corporate 
politics and the emotional drives of 
executives. Politically, a 
be a cover-up for poor management. 
Dazzled by the always 
mergers them, 
managements 


merger can 


mirage of 
successful around 


some less’ eftective 
have felt it necessary, defensively, to 
go and do likewise. The action is 
dramatic and may allay criticism, but 
only for a while. . 
Added to the 
stockholders and directors 
companies are the 


terrifying 


restive stirrings of 
badly 
managed ever- 


present and aspects ot 


raiders. Raiders are always on the 
lookout to displace entrenched man- 
agements by organizing dissatisfied 
stockholders. 


harried executives who might other- 


Faced with this threat. 
wise be uninterested in mergers seek 
shelter by consolidation with a more 


successful company in hopes of 
strengthening their stand. 

The main emotional cause behind 
mergers is the natural human urge to 
build While more plaus- 
ible reasons are always given to jus- 
tify the this drive, wheth- 
er conscious or 
the real motivation tor mergers. 

But there are more defensible rea- 
sons for acquiring The 
three that turn up most are 
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adventure. 
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businesses. 
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growth, diversification, and financial 
considerations. 

U.S. gross national product has 
doubled since 1946. The value of 
construction contracts awarded has 
trebled in the same period. Dynamic 
companies, such as Scott Paper and 
Collins Radio, have increased profits 
by 800 to 1,000 per cent or more in 
ten vears. 

Inevitably, such growth records 
become measuring and chal- 
lenges for management. To equal or 
exceed them, aggressive expansion 
programs are essential. And one of 
the fastest ways to grow is to merge. 

The need for more plant and more 


rods 
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manpower is intensified in expanding 
companies. Both take precious time 
to develop, during which a company 
may be forced to let attractive 
growth possibilities go by the board. 
Mergers can help by providing a 
ready-made organization with expe- 
rienced management, a trained labor 
force, a factory, a distribution svs- 
tem. When C hrysler acquired the 
aircraft and automotive divisions of 
Briggs Manufacturing in 1953, it got 
twelve plants manned and equipped 
to produce needed components. 

Growth breeds growth. merger 
by one company inspires a similar 
move by a competitor. Or, one good 
merger may appear 
other to continue e xpansion at a com- 
petitive pace. H.K. Porter Company, 
for instance, appears to be encourag- 
ing the operating divisions it has ac- 
quired to look for new acquisitions 
of their own. With an approving nod 
from top management, Minnesota 
Minings Reflective Products Divi- 
sion recently went out and bought 
Zenith Plastics Company. 

Sometimes the aim is just to keep 
up. Mergers can help here, too, as 


to deserve an- 


DUT 


they did in the case of the couplings 


of Studebaker with Packard and 
Nash with Hudson. These companies 
joined because they knew it would 
take their combined resources to 
compete with the Big Three in the 
auto industry. 

Diversification means, — simply, 
spreading the risk. It prompts merg- 
ers because mergers are a quick way 
ot accumulating new products, proc- 
esses, or services and thus offsetting 
business risks. 

What prompts diversification? De- 
clining markets for one thing. Com- 
panies in shrinking fields, such as 
railroad equipment, wholesale gro- 
ceries, leather, coal mining equip- 
ment, and foundry products, have 
been reaching out to acquire posi- 
tions in wholly different, growing in- 
dustries. 

Low-profit markets are another 
cause. Even with continuing demand 
for an industry s products, markets 
may become relatively unprofitable. 
This accounts for the shifts into more 
profitable fields by such companies 
as Textron, Borg- Warner, Philco, El- 
gin National Watch, and Continen- 
tal Baking. 

Then there's the problem of prod- 
uct obsolescence and expiration of 
patents and licenses. This risk con- 
tributed to the merger motivations 
of Vick Chemical, Chesebrough- 
Ponds, and B.T. Babbitt. 

Diversification can also smooth the 
profit dips for companies suffering 
from wide fluctuations in costs or 
availability of raw materials and sup- 
plies, especially in industries depend- 
ent on agricultural and other natural 
raw materials. Acquisitions that have 
helped reduce this risk have been 
made by General Foods, Plymouth 


Cordage, and U.S. Rubber. 


Cost Variations 


A number of the leading petrole- 
um companies have used diversifica- 
to offset loss from 


tion successfully 
Gross margins of 


variations in costs. 
nonintegrated petroleum companies 
variations. By 
such as 


seasonal 
merging several functions, 
refining, transport, distribution, or 
retailing, such companies have ob- 
tained more stable gross margins and 
greater return on invested capital. 

The simple fact of concentration 
in a single industry, even if a profit- 
able one, can also compel a company 
That was the reason for 

established, growing 


have wide 


to diversify. 
mergers by 
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companies such as W. R. Grace, Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical, Continental 
Can, General Tire, and American 
Machine and Foundry. 

From the treasurer's point of view, 

mergers can be appealing for a va- 
riety of reasons. 
e It may simply cost less to get 
needed personnel, products, plant, or 
other assets by merger than by build- 
ing from within. 


its profitability; its growth; its geo- 
graphic coverage. 

What type and character of busi- 
ness do you want to have? What 
kinds of products or services? What 
standards of quality? What kinds of 
customers? Do yoy want to be spe- 
cialized or diversified? Do you want 
an operating income or a speculative 


profit? 


single city or a territory as wide as 
the world. 

The reasons for an acquisition pro- 
gram vary radically, depending on 
whether the company is attaining its 
falling short of 
them. If it is reaching its goals, it 


corporate goals or 


should consider the following ques- 
tions: 

@ Should we diversity away from 
the basis of our excellent results to 


@ It may be less risky 
to buy an established 
product than to devel- 
op and launch a new 
one. 


@ Companies that are 
on the move merger- 
wise tend to get fa- 
vored treatment in 
equity and debt fi- 
nancing. 


@ A company that's 
short on cash can of- 
ten get it most readily 
by merging with one 
that’s long on liquid- 
ity. 


There are tax ad- 
vantages in mergers. 
Textron, for instance, 
got a tax loss of $30 
million or more when 
it bought American 
Woolen. Charged 
against future profits, 
this tax carry-forward 
will net Textron stock- 
holders an additional 


As to profitability, what rate of re- 





WHEN MERGERS RUN WILD 


Something new has been added in the current wave of mergers 
that is described by the term “conglomerate” acquisition. While 
Studebaker went from wagons ¢o automobiles, Cluett Peabody 
from separate collars to shirts with collars, and Sears Roebuck from 
mail order to mail order plus chain stores, we now find corpora- 
tions acquiring businesses engaged in radically different tvpes of 
operation. 

There are many bizarre and unique combinations. A manufac- 
turer of asbestos products takes over a company engaged in produc- 
ing aviation equipment. An anthracite coal mine acquires a manu- 
facturer of men’s and boys’ underwear. A manufacturer of dves and 
dvestufts takes over a company producing heavy forgings. | 

The very diversity of operations, calling for skills and experience 
in every division of the business, would seem to foredoom such 
ventures to unprecedented problems and result in the eventual 
sales or liquidation of divisions or subsidiaries. 

International Harvester Company threw in the sponge on its 
extensive line of household appliances, refrigerators, freezers, and 
air conditioners after several vears. The Inte adionsl Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation acquired control of the Coolerator 
Company and then liquidated it after eighteen months “because of 
continual losses incurred in the operation.” A successful corpora- 
tion engaged in exporting plumbing and construction supplies ac- 
quired a business that published medical books in the dietary field, 
continued it as an unprofitable operation for three years, and then 
resold it to the specialist who had organized and develope ‘d the 
business. 

It would not seem to be an exaggeration to suggest that this 
wide wave of conglomerate and unbalanced diversification will 
produce more headaches and indige ‘stion in the vears ahead than 
appear on the surface during a period of unprece ‘dented prosperity. 

Roy A. FOULKE 


date? 
@ Would we dilute 
the strength of our 
management team by 
engaging in ventures 
where our managers 
may be neophytes? 
@ Can we 


new produc ts inter- 


develop 


nally to w prps old 
ones insc-ad of taking 
on entirely new lines? 
e Why not 


geographically by set- 


expand 


ting up new branches 
rather than by pur- 
chase of less aggres- 
sive competitors? 

e Isnt it more haz- 
ardous to spread our 
risks over new ven- 
tures than to concen- 
trate on the business 
we know? 
@e Can we 
the same esprit, origi- 
nality, and drive that 
built our business aft- 
grown by 


maintain 


er weve 





$10 to $15. million. 
Also, by using funds 





merger? 








in excess for acquisi- 

tions, a company can avoid having 
to pay the punitiv e accumulated 
earnings tax. 

If any of the foregoing reasons for 
buying a business appear to fit a 
company’s situation, the next step is 
to pre-test the soundness of its ideas 
on acquisitions. There are three criti- 
cal points to be checked: (1) What 
are the corporate goals? (2) Is the 
company attaining those goals? (3) 
Is it prepared to follow a sound ac- 
quisition program? 

An acquisition program is not an 
end in itself but a means of reaching 
corporate goals. The first step in con- 
sidering acquisitions is to know—and 
to state clearlv—the over-all goals the 
company is trving to reach. The y 
usually sort best into four categories: 
type and character of the business: 
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turn do you want on your invested 
capital? In an inflationary period, it’s 
well to figure the rate of return 
likely to be required in the future to 
replace or improve existing assets. 
Its also important to consider the 
rate necessary to sustain dividend 
payments in the future. 

Thirdly, what rate of growth does 
your company want, measured in 
terms of profit, earnings per share, 
net worth, or book value per share? 
Give special thought to future rate of 
growth; some industries may grow 
faster in the future than they have in 
the past. Here, too, it’s important to 
allow tor inflation and to measure 
growth goals in real terms, not just 
in dollars. , 

Finally, what geographic area do 
you want to cover? It could be a 


e Will the merger 
give uS easier access 
to more capital funds at lower costs 
even if we dilute our earning power 
through a costly acquisition? 

If the company is falling short of 
its goals, the 
would apply to a merger considera- 
tion: 


following questions 


@e How would 
problem? 


merger remedy the 


e Why substitute a dramatic acqui- 
sition for improved management of 
our basic business? 


@ Would the able new management 
we might acquire be more successful 
than we have been in meeting our 
unrealized goals and maintain the 
operating results that attracted us? 


e It were not acquiring new man- 
continued on page 60 
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THE ANTITRUST DIVISION LOOKS AT MERGERS 


VICTOR R. HANSEN, Assistant Attorney General, 


in Charge of the Antitrust Division, U.S. Department of Justice 


To merge or not to merge—what does the law say? 


The head of the Antitrust Division presents the 


Government position and appraises pending legislation. 


OPPORTUNITIES for economic 
srowth are alwavs of vital concern to 
business men. The factors affecting 
these opportunities are varied and 
complex, many bearing no relation- 
ship to the antitrust laws. But in the 
field of antitrust enforcement, the 
area of mv concern, the function of 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is to insure, as best it 
can, that illegal activities do not stifle 
competitive enterprise or stunt natu- 
ral business development. 
Violations of the antitrust 
come to attention in 
wavs. Sometimes the first indication 


laws 
our various 
ot possible illegal activities is a com- 
plaint from someone who is being 
injured. During the fiscal year 1956 
we received almost 1,200 complaints. 
some of which have developed or 
may develop into investigations pre 
yf legal 


liminary to the institution 


proceedings. While we have 
there 


are nearly three times as many pend- 


HnOoOW 


fewer than 100 cases pending 


ing investigations. The significance of 
these hgures here is only to suggest 
that suit is not filed as a result of a 
complaint without a considerable 
amount of investigation. 

The basic antitrust law is the Sher- 
man Act. enacted in 1890. In Section 
| it prohibits contracts. combina- 
tions, and conspiracies in restraint o1 
trade. Over the years judicial deci- 
sions have pointed out certain activi- 
ties that are illegal per se—tor in- 
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stance, agreements to fix prices, to 
allocate customers or territories, to 
limit production, or to engage in a 
boycott illegally restraining trade, ir- 
respective of the reasonableness of 
the prices fixed or the beneficial pur- 
poses of the participants. Other tvpes 
of restraints, which are not illegal per 
se, are not “conclusively presumed” 
to restrain competition unreasonably. 
Section 2 of the Sherman Act pro- 
hibits conspiracies to monopolize, 
attempts to monopolize, and monop- 
olization. 

The Clayton Act supplements the 
Sherman Act and, generally speak- 
ing, may be described as intended to 
reach incipient Sherman Act offenses. 
One of the most important provisions 





THE AUTHOR °° Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appoint- 
ed Victor Russell Hansen 
Assistant Attorney Gener- 
al of the United States, in 
charge ot the Antitrust 
Division, Department of 
Justice, in July 1956. Mr. 
Hansen was admitted to 

the California Bar in 1928, and to practice 

before Federal courts in 1929. From 1931 to 

1951 he was a partner in the law firm of 

Hlansen & Sweeney, and was appointed a 

judge of the Superior Court in 1951. He has 

been a brigadier general in the California 

National Guard since 1944 and regent of 

the University of California since 1946, and 

1S the author ot History of the State Guard 
of California, Tort-uous Path of a Fiduciary, 
and Preparation of Condemnation Cases for 


Trial. 
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of the Clayton Act is Section 7, pro- 
hibiting mergers and acquisitions the 
effect of which “may be” substantial- 
lv to lessen competition or to tend to 
create a monopoly. It will be noted 
that this language deals with the type 
of offense covered by the Sherman 
Act, but reaches conduct that would 
not offend that Act. In suits under 
either provision, the effect of detend- 
ants conduct may be a criterion of 
its illegality; and, though the eftect 
may fall short of that banned by the 
Sherman Act, the probable effect 
may be such as to bring it within the 
Clayton Act. In other words, under 
the Clayton Act it is not necessary to 
wait until forbidden results occur. 
[In 1950 an amendment strength- 
ened Section 7 of the Clayton Act by 
prohibiting asset acquisitions as well 
as stock acquisitions. At the same 
time certain other were 
made in the language of this section. 
The first case under amended Sec- 
tion 7 was filed in February 1955, 
and since that date ten other pro- 
ceedings have been instituted by the 
Department of Justice. The Federal 
Trade Commission, which also has 
jurisdiction to enforce Section 7, has 
filed a total of 18 complaints. Con- 
sent judgments have been entered in 


changes 


tour of our cases, leaving seven pend- 
ing. Some of these involve horizontal 
mergers, other vertical. The House 
Report made clear that Congress in- 

continued on page 78 
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MERGING WITH SAFETY 


G. E. BYERS, JR., Director of Marketing 


Safety Industries, Inc. 


This company lived up to its name in approach to diversification; 
it took the time to study, got unexpectedly fast payoff. 


THE ECONOMISTS have a word 
for it: “secular” decline. It’s what hit 
the carriage-makers when the early 
automobiles began to appear on the 
roads—a long-term downward trend 
over a period of decades. There may 
still be temporary upturns in times 
of general prosperity, but each peak 
tends to be lower than the last one, 
each trough deeper. 

A company that has started to roll 
down the secular hill has the best 
possible reason for diversifying, by 
merger or otherwise. And if it is fast 
on its feet, it can slip into new lines 
of business before the old ones drop 
too far—as the story of Safety Indus- 
tries, Inc., shows. — 

The Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Company—an old-time New Ha- 
ven, Conn., company with progres- 
sive ideas—has completed four di- 
versification mergers (or acquisi- 
tions) in less than three vears, 
adopted a new name, “Safety Indus- 
tries, Inc.” Profits in 1956 were near- 
lv double those of 1955, more than 
double before taxes. 

When Safety was founded, in 
1SS7, it entered a new and wide- 
open field. Railroad cars were light- 
ed by kerosene lamps and cooking 
was done on wood-burning stoves; 
thus a wreck was apt to mean as 
many casualties from burning as 
from impact. Satety introduced 
Pintsch gas and largely eliminated 
the fire danger—hence its name. 

Pintsch gas is still used for light- 


and 
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ing and cooking in railroad cars in 
some areas, notably in parts of Can- 
ada, for it is more dependable than 
electricity when a train gets stalled 
in a snowstorm. But by 1910 it was 
clear that the market for it was 
bound to shrink. So Safety turned to 
electricity, and began producing 


electrical generating equipment for 
the railroad industry. Later it de- 
veloped related products — voltage 
regulators, heating equipment, fans, 
incandescent and fluorescent lights. 
and, with Carrier Corporation, rail- 
road air conditioning. | 

continued on page 98 
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IN THE 1800°S THE BEST WAY TO GET SOMETHING 





ae ee 


IN WASHINGTON WAS TO STAY HOME. IT STILL IS. 


The Bettmann Archive 


GETTING THE BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON 


Winning Federal contracts or small-business loans is still 
nothing a man would do for recreation, but it’s getting easier 


f. BUSINESS MAN once went to 
the nations capital, checked into a 
hotel without a prior reservation, 
looked up the addresses of a couple 
ot Government lending and procure- 
ment offices, visited them that day, 
got a nice loan to shore up his sag- 


—~ 


ging enterprise, negotiated (without 
bidding) a profitable contract to 
10,000 stainless steel 
whiffletrees. thanked the Govern- 
ment gentlemen, and said goodbye. 

On the wavy back to his hotel, he 
took a quick look at a cherry blos- 
som festival, stopped in at the Capi- 
tol and held a committee of legisla- 
tors spellbound with his lucid clari- 
national 


manutacture 


fication of a great issue, 
checked out of his hotel, and caught 
the late afternoon plane home. He 
left without having been offered a 
single tip or piece of advice, tree or 
otherwise, and without even a drink. 
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ALFRED G. LARKE, Employer Relations Editor 


When he got home, he manufac- 
tured the 10,000 whiflletrees without 
snag or snare, stumbled over no fine 
print in his contract, delivered the 
goods, was paid promptly and in full, 
was not asked to renegotiate his 
profits, and is said to have lived hap- 
pily ever after. “The Government are 
fine people to do business with,” he 
said. “I wish I could have them for 
customers all the time.” 

Just who the lucky man was it is 
impossible to find out. One Wash- 
ington observer (a kindly Providence 
keeps an ample supply of them sta- 
bled in the various bars about the 
capital, ready on an instant’s notice 
to comment on anything or every- 
thing for resident or visitor) thinks 
the story is really about a couple of 
other fellows who lived in another 
country in a different age from this. 


Another reliable source says _ he 
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thinks the plot came from one of 
Hans Christian Andersen's tales. And 
one Official (the official greeter at a 
District of Columbia motel ) 
gests that the business man must 
have been smoking marihuana and 
probably never left home. 
However that may be, small busi- 
ness men who have ever done busi- 
ness with the Government, or even 
tried to, will notice certain discrep- 
ancies between this mans _ experi- 
ences and their own. Getting money, 
orders. legislative favors, or other 
help from the Government could not 
be that beautifully simple, of course, 
or the dozen or more small business 
men’s organizations now active on 
the scene would die for lack of 
membership. Lots of the big trade 
associations, too, which naturally get 
more ca!lls for assistance from small 
than from large ones, 
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Once upon a time, a small business man went to Washington, Without trouble. he found the office where thev wer passing out 
without preparation, seeking . loan and a profitable contract. money, and before the Sun Was overhead had received his share. 
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Fle dropped in at a procurement office and, with no red tape at On the way back to his hotel, he did a little sightseeing and set 
all. landed a contract for 10,000 whifletrees—his specialty. a couple of senators straight on a pressing national problem. 
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He completed the order without snag or snare, saw it sail through “Uncle Sam’s a wonderful customer: wish I had more like him.” 
| 


inspection, and was paid oft promptly in crisp, new $1000 bills. he said. And, this being a fairy tale, he lived happily ever after. 
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would find — their scope limited. 
Yet there are in Washington: 
Tens of millions of dollars avail- 
able tor small business loans. 
@ Hundreds of millions of dollars of 
prime contracts “set aside” for small 
companies only. 
e@ Untold quantities of technical and 
administrative advice tor the com- 
pany too small to afford its own con- 
sultants or experts. 
@ Two active Government commit- 
tees, one at Cabinet level, working at 
simplifying procedures, cutting pone 
tape, easing the flow of money into 
small Wilh e ‘ss channels—and already 
producing tangible results without 
waiting to wrap up final recommen- 
dations. 
@ Ninety-six senators and 435 repre- 
sentatives who will jump twice as 
one small 
dis- 
10,- 


and twice as fast for 
business from. their 
tricts as for a lobbvist claiming 
000 members behind him. 

@ A variety of historic and scenic 
sites well worth visiting. 


far 
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Look Homeward First 


other than 
can be ac- 


For most purposes 
sightseeing, a lot 
complished at home, or at the near- 
est field or district office of one of the 
major Federal purchasing agencies 
or of the Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA). In many it has 
been vk inned that way especially to 
make things easier for the small com- 
pany that can't afford a Washington 
representative or a lot of frustrating 
trips to the capital and trudging 
from of the Govern- 
ment’s hydra-headed agencies. Plans 
partly in effect. partly in process of 
being drawn up, will increase this 
trend. Policy-making will become 
more centralized, to assure greater 
uniformity of procedures, forms, and 
throughout the country and 
the various procurement 
agencies. Contact with the 
concern will become more decentral- 
zed, for iter and 
lesser costs to the small business man. 
that it will ever 


more 


Cases 


door to door 


sO on. 
among 
business 
ore: convenience 

This is not to say 
be as simple to do business with the 
sell a 


store. 


Government as it is to buy or 
pound of nails hardware 
In a transaction the Govern- 
ment not just the buyer and the seller 
it is mans 


with 
are concerned: 
money that is being spent. 

You or I. 
decide 
than 


every 


tor our own convenience. 
that any company with 
1.000 employees is a 


Wwa\ 
fewer 
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small one, or that anybody hiring 
more than 50 people is a big business 
man, and it’s not very aan: § skin off 
very many people's noses which way 
we decide the question. But the com- 
pany that is excluded from a Federal 
order by a definition that sets the 
limit low, or one that runs up against 
tough competition because the limit 
is high, may feel, sometimes with 
good reason, that it is being unjustly 
denied an opportunity to share in 
business generated from tax funds. 


Justice Brings Complications 


As a result. any changes made by 
the Government in its de finition of a 
small business are likely to compli- 


cate matters rather than simplify 
them. even though at the same time 
they make contract awarding more 


equitable and just. 

A good example is a change that 
was made effective January 1 this 
vear in the definition of a small busi- 
ness for the purpose of awarding 
contracts. Originally, the company 
with fewer than 500 employees was 
small; with 500 or more it was large. 

Today the determination is a lot 
more complicated. The benchmark 
is still 500, but application of this 
rule of thumb is no longer arbitrary. 
In an industry where the bulk of out- 
put is produced by very large cor- 
porations, SBA may find that em- 
ployment of 1,000 still leaves a com- 
pany in the small category. But a 
platinum refiner, a manufacturer of 
left-handed monkey wrenches, or a 
fabricator of horse collars with only 
a few hundred workers might be 
found to “dominate” his field and 
therefore be ineligible for rating as 
small. 

A company may ask the SBA to 
certify it as a small business, or it 
may simply assert that it is one and, 
if no one challenges its statement, 
it is a small business so far as the 
procurement office is concerned. But 
other bidders or the procurement 


agency may challenge its assertion 
about its status. Then, regulations 
provide, the SBA must investigate 


and determine the facts—within ten 
days. The would-be small business 
has a right to appeal. 

Since in any group that is large 
enough there are always one or two 
who like to indulge in hanky-panky 
(some groups are said to have even 
three or tour), further regulations 
are necessary. There are two or three 
alternative ways of determining pay- 
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roll size—average reported under the 
OASI program for the last four quar- 
ters, total as of the last quarterly 
OASI report, or (for new compa- 
nies ) average monthly employment. 
No conniver may qui alify as a small 
business man simply by laying off 
enough employees on the date of his 
application or bid, then hire them 
back when he gets a loan or contract. 

Thus what is often seen only 
red tape creeps into the Govern- 
ment’s relations with suppliers, but 
it is red tape designed to assure jus- 
tice and to accomplish the purposes 
set forth in the laws favoring small 
enterprises. The time limit assures 
that the tape will not be endless. 

There are other definitions of 
small business, for other purposes. 
For example, in the case of Federal 
loans, a manufacturing concern is 
small if it has 250 or fewer employ- 
ees and does not dominate its field, 
large if it has more than 1,000. In the 
area in between, the SBA makes the 
determination, taking into considera- 
tion the usual size of units in that 
industry. 

For wholesale concerns seeking 
loans, there is a different kind of 
measure: Annual sales of $5 million 
are the dividing line. For retail and 
service trades, the crucial point is 
$1 million of sales or receipts. 


as 


Other Improvements 

There are other ways in which the 
Government's methods of doing busi- 
ness with small concerns, and some- 
times with large ones, have improved 
in recent misuiiie: Last February, for 
instance, the Comptroller General 
told heads of departments, independ- 
ent establishments, and the like to 
quit pushing suppliers around in re- 
gard to time discounts. In the past, 
many a Government agency had 
taken a discount for quick payment 
even though it actually paid slowly. 

A Task Force for Review of Gov- 
ernment Procurement Policies and 
Procedures, set up to devise means 
of carrying out recommendations of 
the Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business, pointed out that the theory 
of time discounts is that early pay- 
ment permits the contractor to save 
by using his own funds instead of 
paying interest on loans to tide him 
over until the customer pays. For the 
small business man with limited 
funds, this is particularly important. 


The Task Force suggested that 
continued on page 114 
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In the life of every executive, decisions involving basic ethical 


principles are frequent—and many of the situations are so casual 


that it is easy to overlook the moral judgments required. Yet 


many small slips will eventually undermine the executive's integ- 


rity—and give rise to a cynical attitude among employees, cus- 


tomers, and public. 


ETHICS AND THE EXECUTIVE: 
The Small Decisions that Count 





THE SUEZ CRISIS not only posed 
far-reaching political and economic 
problems; it also brought to the fore 
fundamental questions of ethics and 
morality. That these questions should 
be highlighted with such clarity on 
the world scene is of more than co- 
incidental importance to the business 
executive. For never before has the 
American business community been 
so deeply concerned about its moral 
re sponsibilities s to individuals and so- 
ciety. Todays executive is again and 
again putting himself and his corpo- 
ration through a rigorous process of 
soul- searching on “the Se questions. 
And slowly ot surely he is helping 
to evolve what Adolph Berle, in his 
provocative Twentieth Century Cap- 
italism, calls the “corporate con- 
science. Almost unquestionably this 
concern for the “moral decision” has 
been one of the key end-products of 
broader stock ownership and_ the 
wide use of the professional manager. 


Some Typical Cases 

Certain case examples come to 
mind immediately, for their counter- 
parts have been in the news continu- 
ously in recent months: 
® The board of directors of a textile 
company decides to close three mills 
in upper Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. When and how are the 
employees to be notified? 
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The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 


Dartmouth College 


® The president of a machine tool 
concern is threatened with a proxy 
contest by insurgent interests appar- 
ently chie fly inteweated in a spin-off 
for short-term financial gain. He pon- 
ders whether to attack the opposition 
on a personal basis. 

®@ The labor-relations manager of a 
construction company is promised 
labor peace in exchange for under- 
the-table payments. 

® The sales manager of an aircraft 
company is led to expect preferential 
treatment on a Government bid if the 
company offers a certain Government 
official a job. 

All these examples have one thing 
in common—they pose questions of 
considerable import. The wrong an- 
swer in any of the four cases could 
have initiated a chain of events that 
might have ruined the responsible 
executive or his company. W e have, 
in effect, what we might call a “catas- 
trophic alternative.” 

The executive facing such a situa- 
tion will quickly recognize the im- 
portance of the problem; he can be 
expe cted in almost every case to per- 
ceive its moral and ethical, as well as 
its economic and political, elements. 

Of course, business will always 
offer opportunities for immoral acts. 
and every period has produced a 
“robber baron” element. But the “age 
of the managers” has produced a cli- 


mate of morality in business that has 
never been surpassed; the incidence 
of robber barons today is extremely 
low. And, while the exceptions may 
not be condoned merely because 
they are few, today’s business execu- 
tives may well be, in matters of the 
larger ethical issue, among the most 
moral of the representatives of the 
world’s professions. 


Day-by-Day Pitfalls 
But the introspective concern with 
large-scale moral issues has further 
clouded another, and much less eas- 
ily discernible, ethical pitfall. This 
lies in the executive's daily life; it is 
produced by his obligation to make 
hundreds of small-scale decisions, 
none of them catastrophic in them- 
selves. But their cumulative effect is 
probably much greater than the re- 
sults of one or two major decisions. 
An executive, whatever his func- 
tional area, deals with people. Fur- 
ther, his relationship with these peo- 
ple is authoritative; he has, in a real 
sense, control over their destinies. 
The moral implications of this fact 
are far-reaching. In small ways and 
over many, Many minor incidents the 
executive exerts a fundamental im- 
pact on the characters of the people 
his influence touches. Often this im- 
pact is sizable. An executive with a 
continued on page 122 
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30 ideas for NEW PLANT BUILDINGS 


ANNESTA R. GARDNER, /ndustrial Editor 


Need a new warehouse? A utility building? A whole new plant? 
Here’s how to get one faster, cheaper, better suited to your needs. 














Paper boxes, used as forms over which concrete flooring is cast, After casting, box inserts drop out as the floor is lifted into place. 
provide low-cost way to achieve weight-saving waffled surface. The supporting columns here are concrete-filled rolled steel tubes. 





RES: 


Interior view shows cast concrete floor in place. Architect here Exterior view demonstrates neatness and simplicity of cast con- 
was Albert C. Martin. William Simpson Company was contractor. crete construction. Building shell cost less than $3 a square foot. 
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IN CHICAGO. storage buildings 
that can hold 2 million pounds of 
packaged goods or more come to the 
site neatly ‘volle d up on a truck—and 
are ready for use in less than an hour. 

In Hawaii, a domed aluminum 
building 145 feet in diameter—big 
enough to seat 2,000 people—was 
erected in less than 24 hours. 

A Montana contractor broke. all 
records in putting up a laminated 
wood dome 300 feet in diameter and 
90 feet high. 

These are not just once-in-a-life- 
time stunts. They demonstrate novel 
but practical construction methods 
and materials that can be applied to 
plant buildings of all kinds—ware- 


houses. utility buildings, and com- 
plete factories. 
Today, it is common practice to 


cast concrete floors and roofs on the 

ground and then pump them up to 
the desired level, or lift them with 
rubber vacuum mats. 

Prefabricated wall sections come 
ready for immediate assembly. 

Steel flooring has built-in raceways 
for electrical wiring and ducts for-air 
conditioning. 

Sheathing materials 
own fastening systems. 

[It was not long ago that the choice 
of building materials was limited to 
brick, steel, wood, and _ concrete. 
Now, almost every conceivable mate- 
rial is being used in plant construc- 
tion. There are aluminum, copper, 
and stainless steel structures, and 
buildings with walls of asbestos, hard- 
board, plywood, and glass blocks. 

The prospective builder can buy a 
complete prefabricated structure of 
almost any size; or build his own, 


carry their 


using such techniques as pole-tvpe 
construction (see page 49). He can 
take advantage of new fastening svs- 
tems that permit one man to do a job 
that normally requires two; and he 
can take his choice of a wide variety 
of prefinished sheathing materials. 
fabricated steel flooring and decking. 
curtain wall sections, and other com- 
ponents that are now available prac- 
tically off-the-shelf. 

Savings in time, and the conse- 
quent reduction in labor costs, are, of 
course, the key to many of the new 
developments in the construction 
field. With construction costs at an 
all-time high, any method that can 
save time, equipment, and materials 
is worth considering. And several of 
the buildings described here are in- 
expensive enough to be attractive 
even under “normal” conditions. The 
air-inflated coated-fabric unit pic- 
tured below, for instance, can be ob- 
tained for only a dollar a square foot 
—including auxili: ry equipment and 
erection. Pole-type buildings with 
aluminum sheathing can cost less 
than a dollar and a half. 

But low cost is not the only at- 
tractive feature of these new methods 
and materials. 

Prefabricated building sections, for 
example, often permit greater flexi- 
bility in design and arrangement than 
standard w alls and floors. (One mod- 
ular curtain wall system is said to 
permit nearly 3,000 design varia- 
tions.) They save space because they 
are ce in cross-section. Their 
light weight makes it possible to use 
less expensive foundations and eases 
the load on structural members. 

Many of the newer structural ma- 


terials require little finishing and less 
maintenance. And many of them 
have a high degree of fire resistance 
that makes compliance with existing 
fire codes much easier. 

Some of the new buildings have 
unexpected advantages. The coated 
fabric buildings, for example, are 
kept inflated by a low-pressure blow- 
er, and this means the interior 
perature can be regulated just by 
controlling the air temperature. 

This emphasis on new materials 
and techniques should not imply that 
standard construction is outdated. In 
some areas, building codes even now 
do not permit use of curtain wall sec- 
tions and high-strength bolting. In 
others, construction costs may still be 
lower when standard building meth- 
ods are used. Furthermore, it’s not 
necessary to make a choice between 
an all-new and an all-old construc- 
tion system. New sheathing materials 
can be placed over standard frames, 
and time-tested masonry construction 
combined with new framing systems. 

The pictures on the following 
pages are just a sampling of new con- 
struction methods and materials. 
There are many other ways to get a 
new building rapidly and at rela- 
tively low cost, and many other sup- 
pliers, architects, and construction 
concerns who are working with new 
materials and design ideas. 

But, looking over these examples, 
there should be little doubt that 
somewhere in the construction field 
today, there is a building or com- 
ponent that can meet almost any 
need, and a supplier or a construc- 
tion company ready to put it to work. 

article continues on page 48 
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Rubber buildings can solve storage problems 





Trucked to the site rolled up like 


nvlon building is inflated by small compressor, can be ready for 
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a sleeping bag, vinyl-coated 


use in less than an hour. 


Air Structures Division of Calumet Indus- 
trial District has them in sizes trom 3.200 to 100.000 square teet. 
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BUILDINGS . . . continued 


Many materials 


Stainless steel... porcelain enameled 
steel... plastic-faced brick and ply- 


wood .. glass foam sandwiched in 


concrete ... 

These are only a few of the mate- 
rials used in building today. Each 
offers new advantages in speed and 
efficiency of construction and main- 





. 


are used 


tenance; and in comfort for building 
occupants, 

New insulating materials—foams, 
foils, and fiber mats—help to reduce 
heating and cooling costs. 

Established building materials like 
masonry, wood, and steel are being 


made easier to use, better looking, 


and more durable than before. 

Structural steel forms, reduced in 
section thickness and weight, permit 
lighter foundations and ease the load 
on structural members. Prepunched 
channel sections simplify fastening. 
Coated steel sheeting—aluminized 


steel. for example—is proving its abil- 





Diamond-shaped aluminum panels form the dome of spectacular 
new auditorium building in Hawaii. As each row of panels is as- 
sembled. dome is raised by portable mast located at its center. 


Dome takes shape as one row of panels after another is added to 
the outer rim. Ten different panel sizes were used. 575 units in 
all. Job was done in 20 working hours by a 38-man crew. 








ee 


Interior view shows how the diamond-shaped sections lock to- 
gether. Dome is 145 feet in diameter, nearly 50 feet high. Kaiser 


Anchored to concrete piers, dome is now nearly complete. Its load- 
carrying capacity is said to be over 100 pounds a square inch, 
little than a 4s inch thick. 
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though aluminum sheet is more Aluminum & Chemical designed it, supervised construction. 


and Modern Industry 








ity to stand severe corrosive condi- 
tions and weathering (see photo- 
graph below). Porcelain 
steel, too, is now widely used. 

In masonry construction, there are 
now lightweight aggregates that 
bring structural savings, modular 
bricks to. simplify design, and attrac- 
tive ceramic veneers for curtain wall 
construction. 

Wood, fortified by new preserva- 
tives, and combined with many of the 
newer sheathing materials, is moving 
into fields where it was never even 
considered before. For example, 


enameled 


pole-type construction, using pres- 
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Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 


Aluminized steel building replaces wood 
roofing on paper companys white water 
storage tanks, saves weight, lasts longer. 





Vacuum Concrete Corp. 


Concrete shell, cast on the ground in two 
sections, is lifted by rubber vacuum mats 
and held in place by poured-on joints. 
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sure-treated wood _ structural 


bers. 


mem- 
has 
farms. But industry made little use 
of it. Now, impressed by its simplic- 
ity, low cost, and durability, manu- 
facturers and distributors are adopt- 
ing it for a wide variety of buildings. 

For example, one brand new tita- 
nium-processing plant has four pole- 
type buildings, including a 91- by 
67-foot unit with aluminum siding 
and roofing that was completed in 
less than half the time that would 
have been required for a standard 
structure. 

As yet, plastics have not made too 


long been common on 






Ss Steel Corp. 
Stainless steel panels get their first large- 


scale curtain wall test in this new office build- 
ing. Enameled steel is also being used here. 


_ 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 


Cellular glass blocks, faced by natural 
limestone form insulating curtain wall pan- 
els for Pennsylvania State Office Building. 



















much headway as primary structural 


materials for. permanent industrial 
buildings. This is partly because a 
factory or warehouse is expected to 
last for a score of years or more, and 
there has been no bac klog of exneri- 
ence to give architects the confidence 
to specify new plastics for such ap- 
plications. Now, however. plastics 
suppliers are setting out, as alumi- 
num and stainless steel producers did 
20) years ago, to accumulate the need- 
ed performance data, using their own 
plant buildings as guinea pigs. One 
example is pictured below. 

article continues on page 50 












Timber Structures, inc. 


rk for 300- 


Ar he S wert 


Laminated wood torms tramew 
foot dome ot Montana arena 


assembled on ground, hoisted into position 


os 
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Monsanto Chemical Company 


Plastic structural materials including sand- 


wich patric ls and plastic-fac ed cement 
blocks, will get major test in this building. 
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BUILDINGS . . . continued 


These ideas speed construction 


languished for years are now being 
put actively to work. 

High-strength bolting is a good ex- 
ample. It offers a lot of advantages. 
Yet, as med as three years ago, 


New ideas are coming fast in the con- 
struction industry The 
recent building boom, coupled with 
rising construction costs, has spurred 


these davs. 


the hunt for shortcuts and speeded 


their acceptance. Many ideas that less than 2 2 per cent of the buildings 
as wee ES 








Ceco Stee! Products Corp. 
Metal forms can be 
Metal 
built-in nozzle for air jet 


slabs when extra-smooth surtaces are 
page 46), but can be 
when concrete has hardened. 


used to cast wafled concrete 


t} Mili C ardby yard boxes (see re-used. 


t that sets them free 


needed. forms cost more 


The sc 


have 

















Bokelite Company 

Plastic-coated paper and tape, used to line wooden forms for casting flat concrete slabs, 
and protect concrete while it cures. Lowe Paper Company de- 
savs it hard that is easy to paint. 


prevent moisture seepage, 


technique, insures smooth. surtace 


\ eloped the 
50 
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under construction were designed to 
use it. The reason: 


Changes had to be made in exist- 
ing building codes before the system 
could be applied on a large scale, 
werent being made very 


and they 





Universal Manufacturing Corp. 


Mounted on casters, scaffold shoring rolls 
easily from place to place, then rests firmly 
on flat-based jacks while concrete is poured. 





Si. Se oe es 
Natural Rubber Bureau 


Rubber mat gives cast concrete a textured 
surface; also serves as moisture vapor bar- 


rier: strips off easily when job is done. 
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rapidly. Then, the industry got be- 
hind the idea and pushed. Approv- 
als were secured, and high-strength 
bolts are off and running. Fastener 
manufacturers predict that three 
years from now they will be used on 
00 per cent of the buildings under 
construction. 

Big savings in building—as in so 
many other jobs—often come from a 
happy combination of ideas which 
are not in themselves new, but which 
can be joined together to provide a 
new approach to old problems. 

Lifting with rubber vacuum mats, 





Bakelite Company 


Plastic film keeps out wind and rain, yet lets light in so werk can 
continue even on stormy days. Film, supplied by Visking, comes in 
100-foot rolls, 13 feet wide, is held in place by thin wood strips. 
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Marietta Concrete Corp. 
Precast wall panels come to the site ready 
to lift in place. These, of insulated con- 
crete, are faced with natural green stone. 
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for instance, is not new. But casting 
a shell roof on the ground and then 
putting it in place as shown in the 
photograph on page 49 does repre- 
sent a new departure. 

Prepunched steel channels aren't 
new, either. But the application pic- 
tured here is. 

Often, a new material can be fitted 
into an old job with savings of time, 
labor, and overhead. Paper and cloth 
tarpaulins, for example, have long 
been used to keep out wind and rain 
while construction is in progress. But 
transparent plastic film (photograph 


= Es 


Reflectal Corp 





Te. 


Steelcraft Manufacturing Company 
Prepunched, embossed holes on steel pur- 
lins simplify attachment of roofing. Man 
locates holes by striking sheet with mallet. 





below ) provides an added advantage 
by letting light in while it keeps the 
weather out; and, according to the 
supplier, the plastic costs less than 
cloth and no more than the special 
construction paper that was required. 

In planning almost every building, 
there are opportunities to save time 
and cut costs by applying a little 
imagination to the job. It’s particu- 
larly worth the effort right now when 
ideas like those pictured here can 
spell the difference between a prac- 
tical, budget-minded building pro- 


gram and no new buildings at all. 
Cc - 
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Aluminum foil insulation is easily installed, even in old buildings, 
to keep down heating and cooling costs. Here, it’s stapled in place 
In metal buildings, supplier says self-tapping screws can be used 





Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
High-strength bolts are replacing rivets on 
many structural jobs. They reduce noise, 
save time, and provide strong, tight joints. 
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changes do. cast 


births, 
marriages, deaths, all those changes 
that characterize the cvcle of lite. 

1957, 


American babies will be 


POPULATION 


shadows long as the years 


On an average day of more 
than 11,500 
born: more than 4,300 marriages will 
take place; and approximately 4,300 
Americans will die. Each such aver- 
age day in 1957 will bring a net in- 
crease in our population of almost 
8.000. of which about 90 per cent 
will represent the natural increase, 
or the excess of births over deaths, net 
in-migration accounting for the rest. 

Consider the than 11,500 
American babies who will be born 
today, of this years prize winning 
crop of more than 4.25 million babies. 


Those blessed events will set in mo- 
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Director of Research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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tion a long unwimding series of de- 
velopments, and nothing can ever be 
the same in those families—or in the 
economy that must meet their needs. 
Already, over the months, layettes 
have been accumulated, and they 
will be added to month by month. 
More space needs begin to assert 
themselves, and perhaps there is 
soon talk of a move to the suburbs. 
Other shadows point toward school’s 
beginning at 5 or 6, or kindergarten 
before that; high school at 13 or 14; 
and graduation at 17 or 18. The epi- 
sodic pattern of progress through the 
school years will strongly make its 
impress on markets, on production 
and distribution and consumption. 
For the girl babies among these 11.,- 
500 births today, there is a long 


shadow pointing toward marriage at 
about 20 or so, marriages to boys 
born on the average about two years 
ago. | 
With marriage we will be off 
again, on the endless spiral of time. 
The simplest of all our statistics is 
the national headcount. Article I, 
Section 2 of the Constitution of the 
United States: “The actual enumera- 
tion shall be made within three vears 
after the first meeting of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and with- 


in every subsequent term of ten 
.’ And in Section 9: “... the 
census or enumeration herein betore 
directed to be taken.” Securely an- 
chored in the Constitution itself, this 


years. . 


national census or headcount has 
been taken every tenth year begin- 
ning with 1790. That first census, Au- 
gust 2, 1790, recorded 3.9 million 
persons. The lengthened shadows of 
those 3.9 million yielded a count of 
150.7 million at the seventeenth de- 
cennial census, April 1, 1950. 

This tenth-year headcount not only 
provides the basis for representation 
in the Lower House of the Congress, 

continued on page 94 
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' A SPECIAL REPORT 


prepared for DR&MI by 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


CITIES ON THE TAX MARCH 


City taxes have been quietly edging upward—and outward into new 
types of levies that are boosting the cost of doing business. Here is 
a summary of what important cities are doing to raise their take, a 
faztor of increasing importance in choosing new company locations. 


ALL EYES have been glued on the 
breathtaking spectacle in the main 
tax tent in these postwar years. In 
the center, Uncle Sam ringmasters 
the collection of $75 billion of taxes. 
In the side rings, the states push 
their tax collections up over $13 bil- 
lion, tripling their take since 1942. 
All the while, the cities are stag- 
ing an exciting tax sideshow of their 
own. Residents of tax-innovating cit- 
ies like Philadelphia, New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and many others 
are well aware of the rising price 
they pay for their local government. 
But the impact is also beginning to 
be felt in all parts of the country. 
New York City, state within a state, 


led the parade with its ‘local sales tax. 


which began in 1934. California cit- 
ies were authorized to impose sales 
taxes in 1945. Pennsylvania cities and 
local government districts sought 
and received special taxing authority 
in 1947. More recently, Hinois cities, 
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led by revenue-hungry Chicago, suc- 
cessfully sought sales taxes of their 
own, collected with the state’s sales 
tax. 

As a result, today the cities in 20 
states collect their own sales or gross 
receipts taxes. A lesser but highly 
significant number of cities impose 
income taxes. Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh use both mercantile license 
taxes based on sales volume and in- 
come taxes to support their local op- 
erations. Also contributing to the 
local tax picture are city gasoline 
and cigarette taxes. 

New York City’s taxing system 
matches its size. In addition to the 
sales and business and occupation 
taxes based on gross receipts, New 
Yorkers pay hotel and general occu- 
pation taxes, admissions, cigarette, 
public utility, and insurance taxes. 
All this is accomplished under close- 
ly restricted legislative authority and 
complex enabling acts. And New 


is reaching out for even 
more A bill put before the 
legislature this year sought to tax the 
receipts of hat-checking facilities. 
The forward march of city taxes 


sessions now 


York City 


revenue. 


continues in legislative 
under most states. Pending 
now in Colorado. Washington, 
and Wisconsin are bills to permit 
cities and towns to impose 
taxes. A bill to permit city income 
taxes has been introduced in Kansas. 
New Mexico proposes to liberalize 
allowed 
over. so that 
5.000 or 
and other 
undoubtedly 


wav 1n 
low a. 


sales 


the gross receipts tax, now 
to cities of 75,000 or 
and villages of 
it too. 


measures 


towns over 


can collect These 
similar will 
have serious consideration trom one 
end of the country to the other as 
1957 le visl; itive se ‘ssions progress. 

It was not always so. Once upon a 
time—and not too long ago—the prop- 
chief local revenue 
thing generally laid 
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erty tax was the 
producer. “The 





on city land is taxes” was and still is 
true. Except tor local license fees 
imposed mainly on trades and occu- 
pations and coupled many cases 
with some measure of regulation, 
cities and counties depended on real 
estate levies for revenue. 

The big change began with the de- 
pression. Property values collapsed, 
and so did tax collections. At the 
same time the big industrial cities, 
particularly, had to help feed and 
clothe hordes of jobless. Federal and 
state aid came, but not before finan- 
cial chaos overtook many a city. De- 
ferred pay for school teachers, de- 
faulted bonds, tax anticipation war- 
rants tell the story of the 1930's to 
many city dwellers. 

After World War II, local tax crises 
threatened to develop again. Public 
building programs, held in abeyance 
because of war shortages of m: iterial 
and manpower, suddenly demanded 
attention. Soaring wartime and post- 
war birthrates sent more children to 
school. In city after city, more school 
buildings, more education services, 
became acute problems; and the end 
is not in sight. At the same time in- 
flation increased the cost of munici- 
pal building and services. 

The flight to the suburbs gathered 
momentum at about the same time. 
People and business firms alike have 
been moving out away from corpo- 
rate limits to build up the peripheries 
around most cities. This flight has in 
some cases reduced property tax 
vields within the city itself without 
correspondingly reducing the cost of 
city government. One big city mayor 
bitterly asked why he should build 
superhighways to funnel people into 
town in the morning to their jobs and 
back to the suburbs at night where 
they lived and paid property taxes. 
Re cently the “Letters to the Editor” 
column in a metropolitan daily ran 
this complaint from a landlord: 

“Its time the ‘free-loaders’ in 
this town paid their way. I will even 
be willing to subscribe to a payroll 
tax. This will insure a fair share of 
contribution to city expenditure and 
maintenance by the cay ie riggs 
ers and moochers who like 0 play 
and work here but live out of town.” 

Tax collection figures tell a vivid 
story of the changes in local fiscal 
affairs since 1942. In that vear, the 
property tax accounted for 87 per 
cent of the nearly $2 billion in tax 
revenue collected by cities with a 
population of 25,000 or over (which 
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account for four-fifths of all city gov- 
ernment revenue). The other 13 per 
cent of the revenue was almost equal- 
ly divided between license and sales 
or gross receipts taxes, with the scales 
tipped for licenses. Eight years later 
in 1950, these cities were collecting 
nearly $3 billion. But only 76 per 
cent of this came from real estate 
taxes. This trend continues. In 1955 


BIG CITY TAXES 


(Special taxes imposed by 
cities of 400,000 and over ) 
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‘Philadephia and Pittsburgh levy mercantile 
license taxes based on sales volume. 

* Erie County. 

License tax based on gross receipts or net 


income. 





(the most recent year for which fig- 
ures are available), the cities col- 
lected more than $4 billion, but prop- 
erty tax yields showed a further drop 
to 73 per cent of the total. 

Today 33 states impose sales taxes, 
and the number kee ps growing. Sales 
taxes now: rank as the chief state 
revenue producer nationwide. No 
wonder, then, that many cities took 
their cues from the states and cen- 
tered on sales and gross receipts 
taxes as effective and relatively pain- 
less ways to get the money needed 
for municipal operations. New York 
City was the first to impose a general 
sales tax. The Empire State itself 
does not tax sales; its revenue comes 
mostly from the income tax. The 
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Gotham rate is high—3 per cent—in 
keeping no doubt with the revenue 
needs of the nation’s metropolis. 


New York counties, except those 
comprising New York City, are also 
authorized to levy sales taxes. Erie 
( Buffalo), Monroe ( Rochester ), and 
Broome (Binghamton) are the coun- 
ties that have enacted sales taxes. A 
few New York cities—Auburn, Niag- 
ara Falls (including the Niagara 
Falls School District), Poughkeep- 
sie, and Syracuse—also tax sales. 


Broad Powers Granted 

In Pennsylvania, the legislature 
made a broad grant of discal taxing 
power in 1947. As a result, 3,600 
cities, boroughs, towns, townships, 
and school districts have the power 
to impose any tax the Common- 
wealth may levy but does not now 
impose. Under this broad grant, local 
mercantile license taxes based on 
sales volume spread from one end of 
the Commonwealth to the other. The 
Pennsylvania selective sales tax, lev- 
ied in 1956, is not considered a de- 
terrent to the local taxing authority. 

City sales taxes were initiated 
California in 1945. Thereafter in- 
numerable cities enacted a sales tax, 
usually at the rate of one-half of 1 
per cent. As is the custom, most of 
these local ordinances were initially 
enacted on a temporary basis that, 
following the pattern, later became 
permanent. Use taxes followed. 
Eventually most of the principal 
California cities increased the rate of 
their local sales and use taxes to | 
per cent. 

In 1955 the Legislature passed the 
Uniform Local Sales and Use Tax 
Law, permitting counties as well as 
cities to impose al per cent sales and 
use tax. Administration of the local 
taxes was combined with the state 
tax. 

Before the Uniform Law, almost 
200 California cities had enacted lo- 
cal sales taxes. After the Uniform 
law, 28 counties passed coordinating 
ordinances, and at the present time 
six more counties are revising their 
laws to become a part of the uniform 
sales and use tax system. As a result, 
the California pattern varies. In San 
Francisco, it’s a locally collected pur- 
chase and use tax, while in Los An- 
geles, it’s a county and city sales and 
use tax as the aggregate 1 rate of | per 
cent collected by the state. 

Illinois cities and towns received 
authority to impose sales taxes in 
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NUMBER 7 IN A SERIES 


HAS ROLE IN 


Last December at Argonne Nationa! Laboratory, Lemont, 
Illinois, the Experimental Boiling Water Reactor achieved 
its design power level of 5,000 kw. for the first time. The 
lubricating oil in the Allis-Chalmers turbine was Standard’s 
NonpareiL Turbine Oil. 

In a boiling water reactor, live steam is generated in the 
uranium core and piped to the turbine. There is no coal pile 
on the site and no ash heap. The reactor consumes less thaa 
an ounce of uranium in 24 hours. While the unit is regarded 
as a tool for research, it is now supplying an important part 
of the electrical energy required by this 2,700 man laboratory. 

Near the turbine of this history-making research tool will 
hang a framed guarantee certificate. This document will 


these certificates have been issued; the first one more than 
30 years ago. The guarantee still stands. ; 

As with every Nonparem Turbine Oil installation, an 
additional technical service is performed. Standard Oil men 
with engineering training and long experience in lubrication 
work take samples of the oil for analysis twice yearly to make 
sure the oil continues to meet guarantee conditions. In the 
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certify that the 350 gallon fill of Nonraren. Turbine Oil is 
guaranteed for the life of the turbine. More than 1,800 of — 








case of Argonne National Laboratory, industrial lubrication 
specialists from Standard Oil's division office in Joliet, only 
a few miles away, do this work. 

Such service as this is available to you from your nearby 
Standard Oil office anywhere in the 15 Midwest and Rocky 
Mountain states. Call there. Or write Standard Oil Com- 
pany, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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1955. Here the statewide pattern is 
seiiaiiains followed, with the local bodies per- 
Extra Dependable mitted to tack on an extra one-half of 
machine 1 per cent to the state’s 2% per cent 
tax. The state collects the entire 
amount and then remits part to the 
local bodies. More than 900 cities 


POWER and towns have hooked onto the 
sales tax bandwagon. 
for the 5 


oil and chemical 












Varied Patterns 


Y ; In other states, the local sales tax 
industries pattern varies. In Alabama five coun- 
ties—Colbert, Franklin, Lauderdale. 
Marion, and Tuscaloosa—levy sales 
taxes under local laws enacted by the 
State Legislature. In addition, some 
cities (Anniston, Florence, and 
Huntsville) levy sales taxes under 
the general licensing powers granted 
cities. 

New Orleans levied a sales and use 
tax in 1938. In 1950, all Louisiana 
cities were authorized to levy a 1 per 
cent sales and use tax upon approval 
by the voters. Baton Rouge and 
Bogalusa have adopted 1 per cent 
sales and use taxes pursuant to this. 

The parishes (counties) of Jefter- 
son and East Baton Rouge have lev- 
ied a 1 per cent sales and use tax 
under specific state authorization. 
The tax in East Baton Rouge Parish 
cannot be levied on sales made with- 
in Baton Rouge city limits. 

In 1950, the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture authorized cities to levy a sales 
tax to be collected by the state. To- 
day such taxes are levied in more 
than 40 cities, including all the larger 
cities in the state. 

Phoenix, Prescott, and Yuma ( Ari- 
zona) levy gross income taxes under 
their home rule charters. In Colo- 
rado, Denver and Pueblo impose 
sales taxes under unique home rule 
charters granted by the State Con- 
stitution. Portland, Ore., levies a lim- 
ited gross receipts tax. Salt Lake 
City, Logan, and Provo in Utah have 
gross receipts taxes. Richmond and 
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It takes rugged power to pull oil 
from the ground... to push 

chemicals through networks of 
processing tubes... the kind of power 
that Electro Dynamic standard and 
special motors furnish. 


The red E. D. “power spot” is your 
assurance of extra dependable 

Electro Dynamic power... over 

75 years in developing ... yours today 


at no extra cost! 
——ABOUT THIS ARTICLE —— 


So much reader interest was evoked by 
DR&MI's recent article on state taxes 
(“Are State Taxes Too High?” November 
1956), and so many requests received for 
a follow-up discussion of municipal taxes 
EXPLOSION-PROOF and their impact on business, that the edi- 
tors arranged for this special report from 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. (New 


ELEC f RO DYNANM k - York, Chicago, Washington ). CCH special- 
GD izes in the reporting of tax and business 








- © " law, and among its more than 100 Topical 
PLA DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS &: Law Reports are individual units for oak 
~ CORPORATION eo state reflecting the state and local tax pic- 
ture. This article was prepared by the edi- 

BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY tors of CCH’s State Tax reports. 
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other Virginia cities levy merchant's 
license taxes. Washington, D.C., has 
the benefit of the District of Colum- 
bia sales tax. Washington cities levy 
business and occupation taxes meas- 
ured by gross proceeds of sales. 


City Income Taxes 

Extremely important where they 
exist, but not as yet a big factor in 
municipal finance, are income taxes. 
Perhaps the all-pervading Federal 
income tax and the impact of income 
taxes in more than 30 states holds 
the cities back from tapping this 
source of revenue. The initial city 
income taxes were levied in Pennsyl- 
vania. Today Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Erie, Scranton, and scores of 
other cities tax personal net incomes 
of their residents and incomes of 
nonresidents earned in the city. The 
Philadelphia rate is 1.5 per cent, 
while the aggregate for city and 
school purposes in other cities can- 
not exceed 1 per cent. 

Pennsylvania cities uniformly tax 
all income of residents from wages 
and business profits, wherever 
earned, whether outside the city or 
even outside the state. But nonresi- 
dents (whether nonresidents of the 
city or the state) are taxed only on 
wages and business profits from 
sources within the city. 

Pennsylvania school districts, on 
the other hand, are permitted to tax 
only residents, with the result under 
the over-all 1 per cent limitation that 
the city usually collects the income 
tax at a higher rate from nonresi- 
dents than from residents. 

Toledo, Ohio, began taxing in- 
comes in 1946. It was the first city to 
levv a tax on both individual and 
corporate income. Many other Ohio 
cities followed this lead, including 
Canton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Day- 
ton, Springfield, and Youngstown. In 
Ohio the local rates range from one- 
half of 1 per cent to 1 per cent. 

St. Louis began an income tax on 
individuals and corporations in 1948, 
but this expired two years later. 
However, in 1952, it reimposed the 
tax at one-half of 1 per cent, which 
is the rate today. Kansas City, Mo., 
electors rejected March 1957 Charter 
amendments for a 1 per cent income 
tax on individuals and corporations. 

Louisville and Lexington, Ky., levy 
an income tax on individuals and 
corporations. The Louisville rate is 
1.25 per cent; the Lexington rate, 1.5 
per cent. Washington, D.C., resi- 
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THIS EMBLEM IDENTIFIES 
EXTRA DEPENDABLE 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


The red power spot on industrial 
machinery means “Powered by 
Electro Dynamic.” Such machinery 
relies with confidence on the extra 
dependability of Electro Dynamic 
motors, the proven industrial motors 


which give industrial equipment 


GEAR-ED-MOTORS extra dependable operation. 














Ma cbahikbhhe et htehehek: 


VARIABLE-SPEED DRIVES SELECTROL 


VARIABLE-SPEED DRIVES 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC GD 


DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 
CORPORATION 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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dents pay the District of Columbia 


PA CKS income tax. 
Local income taxes hit the suburb- 


anite who earns his pay or carries on 
TW ; C A his business in the big city. In many 
localities the suburbs strike back by 

enacting their own taxes. The result- 
T ay PO W a kK ing double tax is sometimes remedied 
e by giving the suburbanite a credit 

for the tax paid to - city where he 
OF OR DINAR Y works. This is true in Pennsylvania 
and in recent Ohio per tea for 

Cincinnati and Youngstown suburbs. 
WALKIES | An important Common feature of 
ad all these city income taxes is with- 


holding at the source from wages 
and salaries. Local employers find 
this a burdensome requirement. 
Companies operating interstate must 
also withhold income tax from their 
employees paychecks if they operate 
business establishments within the 








— 2, (i _,, city. A large number of nationwide 
fe firms have had to arrange compli- 
, ance with the Louisville, St. Louis, 
and one or more of the Ohio and 

Model WL4F . Bag eaGirrntte 








Pennsylvania city income taxes. A 
distant home office payroll depart- 
4,000 Ibs. ment must keep on its city tax toes as 
it has long since learned to balance 
the assorted state tax complexities. 

That favorite of the taxers, gaso- 


12 volts for normal operation av line, contributes to the city tax pic- 
24 volts for extra power! ture but not so heavily as to the 


states. So far only a few cities levy 
® ly U4 y 


Capacity: 


most states cities receive a share of 
state gasoline tax collections. St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo., are the 
only major cities to impose a gasoline 
tax. Also in Missouri, St. Jose ph and 
Springfield tax gasoline. Mobile and 
Montgomery, and a few other Ala- 





their own gasoline taxes, though in 
RA YMOWN DO 





BY USING four 6-volt auto batteries (rather than a single 12- bama cities (but not Birmingham ) 
volt industrial battery) the Raymond Walkie gives you dual have such taxes. So do Albuquerque 
voltage ... 12 volts for all normal operations, plus a surge of 24 and Santa Fe in New Mexico, Casper 
volts for long hauls and for negotiating steep ramps with full and Cheyenne in Wyoming, Pensa- 
capacity loads. cola, Fla., and certain counties in 
This totally new Walkie offers you other distinct advantages Mississippi. 


too. For example, 3 separate speeds, forward and reverse... 
an exclusive safety control to protect the operator in tight spots 

convenient, handle-located operating controls . greater Tobacco Taxes 
maneuverability for working in narrow aisles .. . lighter overall 


> g 
weight without sacrificing capacity or durability. Playing a somewhat minor role in 


city fisc: al affairs are local cigarette 
and tobacco taxes. Among large cit- 


2 eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe ies, New York, Baltimore, Denver, 
The RAYMOND CORPORATION St. Louis, and Kansas City lay taxes 
4623 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. on cigarettes. The Bi iltimore tax is 


high, 3 cents per pack of twenty; the 
Denver, St. Louis, and Kansas City 

















NAME TITLE : ; 

Rush me full details on rate is 2 cents; New York charges | 
your new RAYMOND . ai ae ' sean cat 
Walkie. [) Send Bulletin. Conran cent. In “ ashington, smoke rs pay 
ee the District of Columbia 2 cents a 

4 STREET 

pack. Atlantic City, N.J., Montgom- 

— oye ery, Ala., and a few other large cities 
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also tax tobacco locally, in addition 
to many smaller cities that have to- 
bacco taxes. Chicago’s 1 cent per 
pack cigarette tax, first imposed in 
1953, was allowed to lapse when IIli- 
nois cities were authorized to levy a 
one-half of 1 per cent sales tax col- 
lected by the state in connection 
with its 2.5 per cent retailers occupa- 
tion or sales tax. 


What Can Industry Expect? 


The city tax handwriting on the 
wall suggests any number of possi- 
bilities. The rapid development of 
new and diverse municipal levies 
since Worid War II seems to indi- 
cate that more rather than less such 
expense is a reasonable contempla- 
tion. As city revenue goes up, real 
property bears a lesser share of the 
total, while sales and other special 
taxes vield more revenue. Thus the 
tax load shifts, but the expense re- 
mains. 

At the moment, it’s difficult to spot 
a pattern that points up differences 
based upon the size of the city. 
Enough smaller towns levy special 
taxes to prove that revenue hunger is 
not unique to the metropolis. The 
rapid spread of sales taxes and the 
relative ease of collecting them sug- 
gests that more sales taxes by more 
cities may well emerge in the fu- 
ture. 

The choice of plant sites, the loca- 
tion of stores and other business es- 
tablishments has almost always in- 
volved an examination of the state 
tax situation. The current upsurge in 
city taxes now makes it equally es- 
sential to examine enabling acts and 
statewide measures that show what 
the city tax future is apt to be. 













BUSINESS MENS 


“Pm new here. Which one of you is the 
patsy?” 
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AMAZING WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH 
AN ORDINARY PENCIL AND A KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 


HOUSANDS of busy executives are 
fF fpwntnerscens a new kind of magic 
which substitutes brief pencil jot- 
tings for pages of dictation, and Veri- 
fax copies for pages of typing. 

Letters that ask questions, for ex- 
ample, are handled by jotting an- 
swers in the margin and mailing a 





Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24%2¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! 


ONLY $148... 


booklet, “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 


Verifax copy as your reply. (Your 
secretary can make 5 of these copies 
in 1 minute for 242¢ each. ) 

Similar jottings—and use of Veri- 

fax copies — let you speed reports, 
magazine articles, and sales inquiries 
to key men. No doubt your savings 
the first month on dictation and typ- 
ing alone, will pay for your Verifax 
Copier. 
Free—new Don Herold booklet. Famous 
cartoonist-humorist’s booklet has smiles 
—and work-saving tips—for bosses and 
Secretaries on every page. How to end 
the “quoting” habit - How to do “all- 
day” retyping jobs in 20 minutes - How 
to make an offset master in 1 minute. 
Mail coupon for free copy. Or phone near- 
est Verifax dealer, listed in “vellow pages’ 
under “Photocopying Equipment.” 


Price quoted subject to change without notice. 


[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... 
MISSES NOTHING 


Hormona COUPON TODAYs———.—.-.-— ee 
of WAX 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division eee 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. ey iis 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s new 4.5 ia. 8 
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Company 





Street 





City State 











BUYING A BUSINESS? 
continued from page 39 


Piant yourself 


agement, what reason have we to 
think we can handle two businesses 
FRONT xraeh', CENTER ece better than one? 
@ Instead of acquiring, should we 
consolidate and maximize short-run 
profits, or should we sell out while 
we canr 

Objective answers to these ques- 
tions may indicate that the company 
should not acquire another concern. 
But if it finds it can justify acquisi- 
tions generally, it might want to ex- 
amine a third point before pursuing 
specific propositions. 


A Consistent Program 

After a merger program has proved 
to be sound corporate strategy for 
the company, management should 
be prepared to follow a tactically 
sound acquisition program. This 
should: be a long-range program to 
be followed consistently, not picked 
up and dropped with every minor 
Swing 1n company tortunes. 

It should be recognized that ac- 
quisitions are a top management 
function requiring centralized re- 
FOR BETTER sponsibilities and procedures for se- 


curing prompt decisions from the 
MARKETING— president and the board. 
in BeaO'’s Land of Big Opportunity | The company must be prepared to 
forego all proposals, especially the 
distress situations and apparent bar- 
The nation’s growth statistics prove the B&O gains, that do not fit its needs. 
area is the focal point of population weight and Worthwhile “special situations” are 
| very rare, especially in the current 
seller's market: the ‘y demand skepti- 
cal scrutiny. 
For distribution purposes this means B&O’s The company should budget an 
extensive investigation of the selling 





the center of the top industrial areas—with the 
lion’s share of Standard Metropolitan Markets. 


Land of Big Opportunity provides front-row 
company by staff or outside sources 
before conc luding any transaction. It 
| regi | should walk awav from those press- 
national distribution. _— ing propositions that demand a deci- 
. * » : y 

Look them over with a B&O plant-location SPECIAL STUDY sion before they can be investigate ‘d, 
ON REQUEST and reject those situations that are so 
confidential the buver cannot be told 

olor and air views. Ask our man! room the 
: ; —— B&O RAILROAD, the very things it should know until 

PHONE OR WRITE: BALTIMORE 1, MD, atter the closing. 


A. W. KNABE, Industrial Agent Above all. the buyer should prac- 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 “a tice fi uir de ee with bani spite Ya com- 


NEW YORK 4—Dighy 4-1600 CINCINNATI! 2—DUnbar 1-2900 ud 7 | : i. ali PI (ihe 
and customers. The dis ay to 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22—-COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7—WAbash 2-2211 opportunism is prominent in merger 
situations; its penalties are manifold. 

Aside from the damage it causes to 
aid a buyer's standing with all his pub- 

4 Baltimore. r Ohio ~S-lilget-te lics, a reputation for unethical prac- 


tices can also make it extremely dif- 


Constantly doing things — better ! ficult to attract other worth-while 
companies for a merger later on. 


spots for your plant. We can show you an acre or 
a thousand, strategically placed to better your 


man...orsee them at vour desk in 3-dimensional 
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This is the rotary card 
file you hoped they’d 


make... someday! 








USES PRESENT CARDS. With amazing Mosler Rev 


e position is needed. You save an average of $20) 


plus big savings in time, space, money 


» REMOVE OR REFILE ONE CARD OR HUNDREDS instantly. Mosler Revo- CARDS CAN'T DROP OuT. Mosler Revo-File is the 
e File holds cards without mechanical attachment. No wear on card e type that doesn’t rely on notched cards that w 
or clerk. Ups efficiency. Gives real finger-tip control. The patented, exclusive belt method of holding 
assures complete protection against card “fall-out” 





. PRODUCT iON CONTR 
Another fine 
product of 
The MOSLER 
SAFE Company 








HOW TO MODERNIZE AN ACTIVE CARD FILE IN MINUTES. 


If you have 3,000 or more active card records of anv type 
or size (including tabulating cards) which are used con- 
, ; 


tinuously for reference and posting mail this coupon | 1a} 


5 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DEPT. DR-199, REVO-FILE DIVISION, 

THE MOSLER SAFE CO., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
FILING IS FASTER, REFERENCE IS QUICKER with Mosler Revo-File as 

Re “cards come to clerk”’ instead of clerk going to cards. . . 68 linear 
inches of filing capacity in a handsome cabinet only 36 inches long. 
Available in manual and automatic electric selector models. P 


Please send me complete information on Mosler Revo-File and how 
to modernize an active card file in minutes. 





NAME POSITION 





* * . oo * 
COMPANY 





For big volume filing Mosler Roto-File can accommodate 
more than 80,000 cards .. . has all the exclusive features 
of Mosler Revo-File. Several clerks can work at same time. 


ADDRESS 





CITY 
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Each Semce Conveyor is built in our own 


plant by experienced factory mechanics 
under the close supervision of our Engineer- 


ing Department. 
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from 

Basic Concept 
to 

Completed 
Installation 


Experience — 32 years of specialized experi- 
ence in designing Conveyor Systems — has 
made Sewe Engineering a recognized 
first, second to none! 
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A factory-trained crew installs and test-runs 
each Serszce Conveyor System. They work 
as a team to hold down-time and production 
delays to a minimum. 


—Scrvice CONVEYOR COMPANY INC. 


7766 BRYDEN AVENUE .. 


. DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 


Im "oT 27 





ESTABLISHED 
1925 
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Serving the Automotive, Foundry, Rubber and Metal Working Industries 
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Too much normalcy? 


THE ORGANIZATION Man by William H. 
Whyte, Jr. Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 429 pages, $5. 

Business philosophy—as expressed 
in public utterances—still hews to 
the line of rugged individualism. But 
back in the offices of the same execu- 
tives who speak out so forcefully on 
the subject, Mr. Whyte finds, the 
“social ethic’ has taken over: Adjust- 
ment to the group 1s the highest 
good; originality tends to be suspect. 
\nd the “human engineers” with 
their testing, training, and communi- 
cating are not only exalting medi- 
ocrity on the job; they are attempting 
to extend their influence beyond the 
business sphere into the private lives 
of executives and potential execu- 
tives. 

Mr. Whyte may exaggerate the de- 
gree of conformity and regimenta- 
tion at present existing in big busi- 
ness, but top managements every- 
where would do well not to dismiss 
his attack lightly. Although large- 
scale enterprise has produced tre- 
mendous advantages, it is undeniable 
that it reduces the scope of the indi- 
vidual and make impossible the free- 
wheeling tactics of another age. Yet 
adjustment implies content, and con- 
tent is apt to be the enemy of prog- 
ress. 

[t should, perhaps, be added that 
all executives—at the top and down 
the line—are likely to find the book 
well worth reading for entertainment 
alone. It is a serious book that dis- 
cusses a serious problem, but it is 
also extremely amusing, particularly 
the handy guide to a good score 
on person: ality tests included as an 
appendix. For best results. says Mr. 
Whyte, the testee should repeat to 
himself such sentences as: “I like 
things pretty well the way they are.” 
“I love my wife and children, but I 
don't let them. get in the way of com- 
pany work.” “I don't care for books 
or music much.” 
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PR programs that clicked 


PuBLic RELATIONS IpEAs IN AcTION by 
Allen H. Center. McGraw-Hill Book Co.., 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 327 


pages, $5. 

This is a casebook of public rela- 
tions programs undertaken in re- 
sponse to specific problems or merely 
for promotion of greater sales vol- 
ume. It tells, for example, how 
Bausch & Lomb popularized the idea 
that men do make passes at girls 
who wear glasses: the Galva- 
nized Ware Manufacturers Council 
made whole communities garbage- 
can-conscious; and how the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau promoted 
the coffee-break. Stories deal with 
programs aimed at employees, in- 
vestors, and the local plant commu- 
nity, as well as with those pointed 
toward the general public. 


how 


The “foreseeable” future 


AMERICA’S Next Twenty Years by Peter 
F. Drucker. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York, 114 pages, $2.75. 
Mr. Drucker is a 
prophet whose forecasts are based 
on such factual data as population 
statistics and the report of the Paley 
Commission on U.S. raw-material re- 
His predictions are, there- 
Among them 


sober-minded 


sources. 
fore, worth considering. 
are: : 

The next depression is unlikely 
to be characterized by mass unem- 
ployment. Inflation is the continuing 


danger. 
Unions will decline unless they 
can organize salaried workers suc- 


cessfully, since larger and larger pro- 
portions of the population are likely 
to be wearing white collars. 
Housing, water supply, and trans- 
portation will become hot political 
issues as the needs of a growing pop- 
ulation outrun supply ot these com- 
modities by larger margins. 
Demands an e xpi anding economy 
“will make on public policy are clear- 











Authoritative 
determination of 


PROPERTY WORTH 


Land, Buildings, Equipment, 
Intangibles, Going Concern Values 





The Purpose of . 
Marshall and Stevens 
Appraisals 
Fair Market Value, 
insurance, Accounting, 
Tax, Merger, Refinancing, 
Condemnation, Property 
oe me Incorporation 
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Our informative brochure explains 
“What Every Property Owner 
Should Know About Appraisals”’ 
and is an invaluable aid in 
property management. To receive it 
write: Marshall and Stevens, 

420 Lexington Ave., 1631A, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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it takes a 


SYSTEM S- 


to save 
filing 
Space - time - money 


The patented ‘Facile’ 
Guide-Pull and Outcard 
Holder is just one of the 
reasons why hundreds of 
companies are adopting 
the Visi-Shelf Filing Sys- 
tem ! Filing is faster, more 
efficient and more accu- 
rate—all at great economy 
in cost and operation. 


“Visi 4 | 


FILING system 
U.S. PotentS 
protected PY “TWICE AS MANY 
RECORDS IN THE SAME SPACE" 
or “SAME AMOUNT OF RECORDS 
IN HALF THE SPACE!"’ 
Write Today for Free Survey 
Questionnaire and Terminal Digit 



















Filing Manual 





Visi-Shelf File, Inc. 
105 Reade Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send the following 


Dept. 26 


File Survey Form 

Manual on Terminal Digit Filing 

Catalog & Name of nearest distributor 
Name..... 
I ai ia icc ed 


Address 
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and from him 
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can obtain 

for you factual 
information on 
western 
industrial 

sites 
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DEVELOPMENT | 
DEPARTMENT | : 























MONTANA 


u nN ION PACIFIC RAILROAD 











or contact: 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 








ly so great and so new that they will 
force drastic changes in_ political 
alignments. The Republicans, with 
their vulnerability to futile nostalgia 
for a past that never was, and the 
Democrats, with their almost obses- 
sive fear of depression unemploy- 
ment, seem equally impervious to the 
future. Yet the very fact that the two 
Congressional pi arties are so eve nly 
balanced in popular appeal suggests 
that the first to produce imaginative, 
bold, and realistic economic leader- 
ship might thereby gain a twenty- 
year ascendency. 


ABC’s of IDP 


ESTABLISHING AN INTEGRATED DATA-PROC- 
ESSING SysTEM, Special Report No. 11, 
American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York, 183 pages, $4.50 
(AMA members, $3.50). 

Most of this booklet is based on 
material originally prepared for an 
AMA orientation seminar on the sub- 
ject. It covers such topics as making 
an IDP survey, machines available, 
cost factors, installation process, and 
choosing the IDP staff. It also in- 
cludes short case studies by com- 
panies that have already installed 
[DP systems. 


Writing it up 


COMMUNICATION THROUGH Reports bi 
Paul Douglass, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., 410 pages, $5.95. 

Many executives find writing re- 
ports on what they have done or on 
what they propose to do more ardu- 
ous than the jobs themselves. Mr. 
Douglass comes to the rescue with a 
complete textbook on the subject, in- 
cluding practice problems and _ sug- 
gested collateral reading. 


Acting it out 


SUPERVISORY AND EXECUTIVE DEVELOP- 
MENT: A MANUAL FOR ROLE-PLAYING by 
Norman R. F. Maier, Allen R. Solem, and 
Ayesha A. Maier. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York, 330 pages, 
$6.50. 

Role playing—extemporaneous act- 
ing out of case problems in human 
relations—is now a recognized tech- 
nique of supervisory training. Often 
a supervisor will be asked to bring 

problem encountered on the job 
to the training conference and act it 
out with his colleagues. But, say the 
authors, the company situation may 
be too emotionally charged for suc- 
cessful use by beginners; therefore 
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William D. Wagner 
SERVICE SUPERINTENDENT 
Bowman Biscuit Company 
Denver, Colorado 







“We know of no safer insecticide than Vaposector’”’ 


“Quality and uniform consistency is what we sell — and also what we buy when it 







comes to proper insect control in our plants. We have found that West’s Vaposector 






insecticide is the most effective, economical, and above all. the safest insecticide 
available to us,”’ Says MR. WILLIAM D. WAGNER, Service Superintendent of 


Bowman Biscuit Company, Denver, Colorado. 







“West's trained specialists have helped us install a control program w hich has 






proven simple to enforce, economical to operate, and has provided us with greater 






protection than we've ever before enjoyed. Our program has enabled us to maintain 






the highest quality standards at lowest possible costs.”’ 






Would a similar program interest you? Send the coupon. 
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LARGEST COMPANY OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 






WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 












| Please send your 32 page booklet, ‘‘Industrial Insect Control.’ 





. |} Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment. 
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you get the most 





for your money when you buy 


MATHEWS CONVEYERS 


' 
A system of double-deck live roller conveyers handling tote pans in a modern machine 
shop. Pans are deflected to the machines off the top deck. Empties return on bottom deck. 


Whatever the conveying problem might be— 


whether it involves the handling of cartons, cases, or 





bags—Mathews builds the equipment to do the job in 
the best way. You can be sure of a complete service 
from planning through installation. You get the benefit 
of over 50 years of experience in continuous flow 
materials handling, and a product that is guaranteed to 


stay on the job. That is why we believe you get the 


most for your money when you buy Mathews Conveyers. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES .. . . ELLWOOD CITy, PENNSYLVANIA 

PACIFIC COAST DIV. . . . MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST, 
AN CARLOS. CALIFORNIA 

CANADIAN DIVISION . MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD., PORT HOPE, 


eo 


ATHEWS 


a Afdy Yea td OR leadle eth mM. Nectianised Handling 
Y 3 ( c 











they present a series of 20 specific 
cases for anvwhere from two to thir- 
teen players, and indicate the atti- 
tude each is to take. 

The introduction 
technique, examining such factors as 
group size and the props necessary 
for successful role playing. 


describes the 


Playing the market 


Your INvestMENTS by Leo Barnes. Ameri- 


can Research Council, 2 East Avenue, 
Larchmont, N.Y., 144 pages, $3. 
This 1957 edition of an annual 


guide adds a new feature: sample 
portfolios made up with a view to 
various objectives: safety, high in- 
come, tax shelter, and so on. 

The book itself is composed of text 
describing various types of stock and 
bond investments, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each, plus 
innumerable checklists of stocks. 
Some examples of the latter are: com- 
panies that boost dividends regular- 
ly, corporations with relatively low 
labor costs, possible growth com- 
panies of tomorrow, stocks the ex- 
perts like. An index makes it possible 
to trace any stock through all the lists 
it appears on. 


Management math 


INTRODUCTION TO OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
by C. West Churchman, Russell L. 
Ackoff, and FE. Leonard Arnoff. John Wiley 
¢> Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, 645 
pages, $12. 

This book is about halfway be- 
tween the simplified expositions of 
operations research and the texts de- 
signed for mathematicians. The aim 
was, the authors say, to provide pros- 
pective “consumers” of O.R. with a 
survey of the field and potential prac- 
titioners with a basis for understand- 
ing the possibilities and procedures. 
They have been, perhaps, more suc- 
cessful in meeting the latter goal than 
in achieving the former, since the 
book is not particularly easy reading, 
and parts of it even require some 
knowledge of calculus. The non- 
mathematical reader who is willing 
to concentrate can probably follow 
most of it, however; and since the 
emphasis is on industrial applica- 
tions, even the skimmer can get some 
idea of the possibilities of the tech- 
nique in solving management prob- 
lems. The text is based on lecture ma- 
terial tor the “Short Course in Opera- 
tions Research’ offered annually at 
Case Institute of Technology. 
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Announcing: A new Thermo-Fax’Copying Machine for 


4-second copying speed 


..at a new low cost! 


‘ 


New simplicity! New handling ease! 





..-and still no chemicals or negatives. 


Just plug the machine into any outlet. Place the written, printed, drawn 
or typed original you need copied on one of our 5 color-coded papers 
Then let this amazing new machine slide the sheets gently from yout 
hands. Now, the only All-Electric, dry process copy method takes over, 


and, while you say, “It eliminates chemicals and negatives,” this new 
styled THERMO-FAX “Secretary’’ Copying Machine hands you a fin 


aie 


\ 


ished COpy made In just f seconds. Copies COST aS little as S¢ each. And 


now you get all of these exclusive time and money-saving 


_ 


features at 
a new low cost of just $299.00." Why not try out this new modern oftice 
copying miracle on your own monthly statements, letters. orders or other 


business data. Your nearby dealer is listed under “Duplicating Machines 






and Supplies” in the yellow pages of your telephone directory. Call him 


me z 4% 
cs ; ) 
& . 
: dg x 
hy BBR rf ~~ 
—, 
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Thermo-fax 


y) COPYING PRODUCTS 






' 
! 


iS 


ror a demonstration or send COUPON ror deta 





Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HQ-57, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send complete information on the cost-cutting new All-Electric 
THERMO-FAX “Secretary’’ Copying Machine. 


Name . 
Company - 
. Address 
1 Suze f rf vefat price. 
~ 7 

The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are trademarks of Minnesota City zone State . 

Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 99 Park Ave., ; 

New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ontario. toe owe onetime tte 








PATTERNS IN TOP MANAGEMENT PAY 


What are top executives earning compared to their presidents? 


Who makes more—the No. 1 man in marketing or manufacturing? 


How much more? Here is an exclusive story on specific 


patterns in management pay based on a survey covering 
28,000 high-level executives in more than 3,300 companies. 


l HE AVERAGE RATE of executive 
compensation has increased 20 per 
cent over the past five vears, Corpo- 
rate sales have risen 45 per cent in 
the same period, while profits have 
increased 24.3 per cent. In 1955, for 
the first time in vears, the 
percentage increase in top executive 
pay equaled that of production work- 


recent 


ers—5.9 per cent. 


These are some of the over-all 


trends emerging from an extensive 
survey recently conducted by the 
Executive Compensation Service of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion. 

In the light of these general in- 
creases, an interesting question Is: 
Hlave any specific and constant pat- 
terns emerged? For instance, do the 
salaries of executive vice presidents 
bear a constant relationship to those 
of their presidents? Or are there too 
many variables working against any 
meaningtul pattern: ; 

The answer to this question is sur- 
prisingly definite and concrete, ac- 
cording to Dean H. Rosensteel, di- 
ANIA service. which in 
1956 surveved more than 3.300 com- 
panies and 28.000 executives: The 


rector of the 


relationship between the compensa- 
tion of different top executives has 
been relatively constant percentage- 
wise, over the past five vears—de- 
spite the many variables. And the 
company size affects percentage re- 
lationships only to a small extent— 
though it very 
marked influence on the 
amounts. It must be stresssed. how 


has. of course. a 


actual 


ever, that such percentages are only 
averages, and the actual responsi- 
hilities denoted by similar executive 
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GROVER AMEN 


THE EXECUTIVE PAY SCALE 


This chart represents a rough picture 
of where typical top executive jobs 
fall ona pay scale based on the pres- 
ident’s earnings. The percentage aver- 
ages are affected only slightly by 
changes in the size of the company. 
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UM'S REVLEN 


titles vary widely from company to 
company. Figures also refer to total 
compensation—salaries, bonuses, re- 
tirement contributions. and so torth— 
not just to salaries alone. 

Placing the president's pay at the 
top of the scale as 100 per cent, we 
find that both the chairman of the 
board and the executive vice presi- 
dent, or his equivalent, tend to take 
in roughly 30 per cent less—and the 
chairman's pay runs a few percent- 
age points higher than the executive 
vice president's. This percentage is 
almost uniform for both jobs  re- 
gardless of company size, with one 
marked exception: In the larger 
companies, those whose annual sales 
exceed $100 million, the chairman 
nets only 9 per cent less than the 
president. This average is strongly 
influenced by cases where the chair- 
man is chief executive officer and, as 
such, receives higher pay than his 
president. This is the largest per- 
centage difference in pay for the 
same job resulting from company 
SIZC., 

In most cases the percentage figure 
for the same job runs somewhat lower 
in the larger companies because of 
the sharp increase in the base—the 
president's pay. In companies with 
over $10 million in sales but less than 
$100 million, percentages usually dif- 
fer by only a few points. 

The top marketing executive, at 
about the 60 per cent mark, is still 
kingpin in the group just below the 
three top men, with the top finance 
man runner-up. The manufacturing 
executive is third—close to the 50 per 
cent mark. 

The largest number of high-rank- 


ndustry 














presents the 


first 


posting machine! 


# 
Eade a 
tiff? Se eW 


tonal POST-TRONIC... 
the first electronic bank posting machine! 


Now released for sale 
The first Electronic Posting Machine 
banks. The 


brings 


released for sale is for 
National 


standards of 


Post-Tronic new 


accuracy and econ- 


Omy never known before. Through 


the miracle of Electronics. far more 


ol the posting work is done with- 
out any thought. act or effort by the 


operator — than can be done by any 


Your nearby National man will glad!) 


show what vour bank can save with the 


? 


present method . — far faster. too! 


lt posts ledger. statement and jour- 
nal simultaneously, all original print 
(no carbon). It simplifies operator 
makes the 
And it 


which. 


training, and operator s 


job much easier. has many 
advantages combined 


with the 


other 


Klectronic features, bring 
the lowest posting cost ever known. 


Theretore it will soon pay tor itself, 


Vat onal 


electronically verifies proper account selection 
electronically selects correct posting line 
electronically picks up and verifies old balance 
electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” pickup 
electronically picks up and verifies accumulated check count 
electronically detects accounts with stop payments and “holds” 
electronically picks up, adds, verifies trial balance 
ansfers 


electronically picks up, adds, verifies balance tr 


—and what the Post-Tronic does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


Post- Tronic. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, o#10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUN 


TRIES 





TOOLROOM 


Just as fine tools are essential to 
production workers, convenient, 
smartly-styled office furniture is vital 
to men of decision ‘‘up front.’’ Not 
only is the new Custom Line by 
oteeicase 


¥ executive 


Ss — | al Ro7y+t— = he most efficient tools in his trade. installations include 


Thatte wu vey Th 1d wheneve , ; 
p That's why ind whenever major offices for 
1Wwre Nz price > 7 } | yr _ eel’ c S ; 
more than a a a6 or, ol ICAasé @ Caterpillar 
is consistently first choice! Tractor Company 


Recent Steelcase 


@ Ford Motor Company 


Ask your secretary... @ General Mills 


to send for the new full color 

Steelcase Showcase brochure © Jewel Tea Company 
n th tartling new Custom 

0 es —e Cc @ Lumbermens Mutual 


Line office furniture by Steel- 
; Casualty Company 
case. Just write Department D. 


STEELCASE INC 


Grand Rapids, Michiaan 
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ing executives are earning about 30- 
40 per cent of their president's pay. 
This group consists of the general 
sales manager, top men in produc- 
tion research, legal matters, and en- 
gineering, and the treasurer, control- 
ler, secretary, and assistant to the 
president. 

The executives of functions at the 
bottom of the scale average about 25 
per cent of their president's pay, and 
almost none earns less than one-fifth. 
This group is made up of top execu- 
tives in the following areas: indus- 
trial and public relations, advertis- 
ing and purchasing. It should be 
stressed again that these are average 
figures, and it is quite conceivable, 
for instance, that in a company con- 
centrating on a publicity program 
the top PR man’s percentage would 
be correspondingly higher. 


Some Actual Figures 


As an indication of how the actual 
figures—as opposed to the percent- 
ages—vary according to company 





size, a spot check of survey results 


shows these sample variations: for an office copy machine 
Sales(in par A panB pac |«eethe all-automatic 


million $). . 7 70 139 

Number of DRI-STAT ‘200’ 
Employees 750 5,000 8,500 

President's 

Salarv ... .$35.000 $87.000 $106.000 Here’s the photocopyer you've been e Easy to operate; anyone can make 
Secretary's waiting for. Low in cost, high in effi- perfect copies after a few minutes’ 
Salary ....$13.500 $26,000 $ 29,000 | ciency, the new DRI-STAT ‘200’ is the instruction. 


first truly automatic office copy 


machine priced under $350. @ Copies any original—opaque, trans- 


lucent, transparent—up to 9” wide 


Thus. in the largest company Look at these wonderful features: in any length. 
above, the president's pay is more @ Will copy anything; if you can see it, 
than triple the pay of the president the DRI-STAT ‘200° can copy it. 
in the smallest company, while the | © Makes copies in normal room light; Aleo available: a larger Ori- Stat 
company eee > be ee tide no hoods or subdued light necessary. photocopyer, taking material up to 
ees ie si ie e Handsome stainless steel-aluminum 14 inches wide; and Auto-Feed, an 
construction; no plastic parts. exclusive, automatic paper feed, 


availabie as optional equipment 


try Variations 
Industry on both machines. 


In general, the strongest factors » 
determining the average levels of top 
management compensation are the 
size of the company and the indus- 
try. The survey reveals a consistent 
pattern, the actual level of compen- 
sation increasing with sales volume 
and larger responsibilities. Also, for 


a given sales volume, there are vari- _ , 

sjines depending on the complexities gq TAT : ng hae en ree 
of the management problems. Thus qy 

the larger utilities pay more than the 
smaller utilities for comparable func- 
tions: but all utilities pay less for the Company sacle ee eT ee CO 


same functions than companies ot PEERLESS 

. , , . : ‘ Street..... OT ae SN Te 
equivalent size in manufacturing in- 
dustries that demand a high degree a) ae City | eee oe .  —_" 


of research and development. 


DRI-STAT Division DR-5 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 
Shoreham, N. Y. 


[) I'd like to see the Dri-Stat ‘200’ at work 
in my office. 
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How to put your finger on a 
good plant location 
specialist . . . 


Since nobody builds plants out of petty cash or 
puts the roof on overnight, you want a man who 
knows as much about plant location as your doctor 
knows about medicine or your attorney about law. 

You want a man who has the facilities of a plant 
location team with many years of sound ex- 
perience... . a team with an outstanding record for 
showing the way to other manufacturers . . . a team 
which, individually and collectively, knows its 
business. 

You want a man you “don’t have to draw a picture 
















for ... who will grasp your problem, know what 






you want, why you want it, and where to find it.” 






You want a man who knows his territory like 






you know your front yard. You want a man who is 






not the high-pressure type, who goes about your 






business quietly and in confidence, who is enthu- 






Siastic but respects only facts .. .a man who will 






work for you without obligation. 





Where can you put your finger on this man and bis 
team? It’s simple. 


Write, wire or phone— 

L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Department 
Drawer DR-753(Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474} 
Norfolk and Western Railway 














Roancke, Virginia 


Norfolk Wester. 


RAILWAY 







THE SIX GREAT STATES 
SERVED BY Tie 


NORFOLK AND Wes TERN 






KENTUCKY 
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SALES & DISTRIBUTION .... Marketing notes and comment 





MIND READING IN THE SUPERMARKET 


ALSO: How an industry-wide promotion campaign is focused on 


the point of consumer contact; new light on the premium craze 


ONCE SHE STEPS inside a super- 
market, the average housewife be- 
comes as impulsive as a tot in Dis- 
neyland. Researchers have discov- 
ered that more than half of all super- 
market purchases are made on the 
spur of the moment. And the spikes 
in the spur are the packages the 
products wear. 

To dress its products properly for 
the marketplace, which is becoming 
increasingly self-service, industry will 
probably spend about $12 billion this 
year. To make sure that these dollars 
do their full share, industry is turn- 
ing increasingly to the researcher-in- 
depth to probe the public psyche 
about packaging. 

The gist of a just-completed study 
is that packages can strike hidden 
sore spots in shoppers and _ react 
poorly on the sales of a product. To 
uncover these buried reactions, of 
which the shoppers themselves are 
usually not even aware, Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, director of the Institute for 
Motivational Research, interviewed 
in depth scores of shoppers in a new 
study for the Paraffined Carton Re- 
search Council. . 

Here’s how this new research tech- 
nique works: 

After the shopper selects the pack- 
age, he or she is interviewed at 
le ngth by a psychologist on reactions 
to it and to the rejected package of 
the same brand. There are six steps 
in the interview: 

1. Free association. The shopper is 
asked to say anything and everything 
that pops into his mind when looking 
at the packages. 

2. Story. The psychologist asks the 
shopper to make up a story about the 
package. Dr. Dichter says that such 
a third-person story permits the shop- 
per to express his true feelings with- 
out fear of offending anyone. 

3. Color. The psy chologist doesn't 
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ask if the customer likes the color of 
the package, but instead says, “How 
do the colors make you feel?” 

4. Person. To study the package's 

“personality, the psychologist asks. 

“When you look at this box, what 
kind of person are you reminded of?” 
In a study of reactions to a deodorant 
package, it was discovered that it im- 
pressed shoppers as feminine, yet the 
product had been aimed at the male 
market. 

5. Slogan. The psychologist probes 
tor all associations that come to mind 
on seeing the slogan on the box. 

Choice imputations. The shop- 
per is asked how he thinks others will 
react to the package. Women, for ex- 
ample, are asked which box they 
think would most likely be chosen by 
a man, a boy, or a girl. . 

This sort of “skulldiggery” can 
come up with some surprising re- 
sults. For example, in studying mar- 
garine packages Dr. Dichter found 
that shoppers reacted favorably when 
the name of the brand was printe d 
against the background of a green 
leaf while the margarine itself was 
represented as the disk of a daisy. 
This created an impression of nat- 
uralness, certainly desirable for the 
product. 

However, consumers turned away 
from another brand that showed 
three pats of margarine encased in a 
cube of ice. Without putting their 
reactions into words, they had asso- 
ciated the ice cube with a test tube. 
and this evoked fear of harmful 
chemicals. 

Dr. Dichter rates motivation re- 
search much higher than ordinary 
opinion research for discovering con- 
sumer preferences. He describes a 
packaging test in which a large num- 
ber of consumers were simply asked 
for their opinions of three different 


package designs. 


MODERN PLANTS 
NEED MODERN 


DOCKS 





48 HI-LO Automatic Dockboords at 


Pool Cor Terminal 
Michigan. 


Ford Motor Co. 
Detroit, 


Plan ahead utth 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


HI-TO). pock BOARDS 


@ COMPLETELY @ FIRST COST IS 
LAS 


AUTOMATIC T COST 
The truck supplies Simple counter- 
the power...no weight system... 
dock attendant no air, electric, or 
needed, hydraulic power 


used, 


® PACKAGED OR RECESSED MODELS FOR 
NEW OR EXISTING INSTALLATIONS. 


HI-T0 ” THE KELLEY CO., INC. 


316 E. Silver Spring Dr 
WISCONSIN 





Room R e 
MILWAUKEE 17, 











NEW, LOW COST, STEEL BUILDINGS 
by 
PITTSBURGH STANDARD BUILDINGS 
CORPORATION 





Individually designed to house all types of 
Available in all sizes. 
ENGI- 


have 


industrial operations 
Fither PREFABRICATED OR 
NEERED to your requirements. We 
introduced a standard low cost steel building 
in widths up to 100 feet—quickly erected— 
completely demountable for relocation. 

For your next building or plant it will pay 


you to— 


Write, wire or phone us for new complete catalog. 


PITTSBURGH STANDARD 
BUILDINGS CORP. 


HIGHLAND BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 6, PA. 
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PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES., INC. 


1564 Walnut Street. Stamford, Conn. 


originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 102 cities in U.S. and Canada 





eA MailOpener starts work in 
any office earlier. By getting the mail 
opened faster. distributed sooner ! 
And can save much of the time now 
wasted —just waiting. Mounts up in 
a year! 

e A girl with a MailOpener is much 
more eflicient than with an old-style 
dagger-type letter opener. It swiftly, 
safely snips a hairline edge off enve- 
lopes as fast as they can be fed. 
Opens any envelope. whatever its size. 
thickness or stock. Neat. quiet, efh- 
cient. Girls just love it! Comes in 
three hand or electric models. 

e Free trial: The nearest Pitney- 
Bowes othece will deliver a VMailt ypener 
to your office for a free trial. Phone 
them right away. Or write for free 
illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 





no matter how 
many trucks 
your firm operates, 
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Wagner-Sangamo TA () | OC 





maintenance costs, improve operating performance, and 
encourage safer driving habits! 


The crip information recorded on 
Tachograph charts will guide you in route 
planning, preventive maintenance, and 


driver training. 


The Tachograph is a recording speed- 
ometer which records this information: 
when truck started; speeds and distance 


traveled; time and duration of stops; 


when engine idled. Illuminated dials 
show driver time of day, total mileage, 
and speed (or r.p.m.). A red light warns 
the driver when your pre-determined 
speed limit is exceeded. 
For more information on how Tacho- 
graphs can trim your operating costs and 
help your safety record, mail the coupon 
today. 
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The ornate design was picked by 
62 per cent; the less embellished one 
by 25 per cent, and the simplest de- 
sign by 12 per cent. A sizable sam- 
ple of consumers had spoken, and it 
seemed like the go-ahead signal for 
the ornate design. 

However, in an actual supermarket 
situation 72 per cent bought the 
package with the simplest design. 
Since a shopper's answer to a direct 
question may differ from his real 
feelings, there is an obvious need for 
sub-surface probing, according to Dr. 
Dichter and other proponents of mo- 
tivation research. 

For a tree copy of this new study 
write to the Paraffined Carton Re- 
search Council, 111 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 2. 


Supple markets 


One of the focal points of burgeon- 
ing suburbia—the supermarket—is be- 
coming more “super” every day. A 
new survey by the Super Market In- 
stitute of a significant sample of the 
1.500 new supermarkets started in 
1956 indicates that they are increas- 
ingly becoming a latter-day type of 
general store, thus providing an eco- 
nomical outlet for 
products. The new 
get 6 per cent ot their sales volume 
from nontood departments. And total 


manv nontood 


stores expect to 


sales of nonfood items are higher 
than this if detergents, soaps, paper 
products, and similar items found in 
the grocery departments are taken 
into account. 

Among the most frequently re- 
ported new nontood departments 
were flowers, hardware, tovs, and 
even pet shops. Many new super- 
markets are installing smack bars, a 
tribute to the mouth-watering pow- 
ers of modern packaging, no doubt. 


Fair shares 


When you launch a new product, 
how big a share of the market should 
vou expect to get? Of course there 
are no inflexible ratios available; it 
depends entirely on the nature of the 
market and the kind of product 
youre selling. 

To compile a rough rule of thumb, 
Richard Manville, president of Rich- 
ard Manville Research, Inc., New 
York, has been gathering data on 
products that are market leaders. He 
points out that the leading tooth- 
paste has from 20 to 50 per cent of 
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the market, and the leading lipstick 
accounts for from 25 to 30 per cent 
of its market. The top home perma- 
nent gets around 50 per cent, while 
the leading liquid shampoo takes 25 
per cent, and the best-selling head- 
ache remedy gets about 30 per cent. 
The largest furniture maker has 8 per 
cent, and the leading producer of 
automatic coffee appliances has 
carved out 30 per cent. Mr. Manville 
points out that this latter figure can 
be considered ideal and is about the 
best a company can hope to attain. 


To plug the gap 


A live-wire campaign has been un- 
der way for several months to make 
the American public aware ot the 
need for proper electrical circuits in 
their homes so as to “live better elec- 
trically.”. This multi-million dollar 
promotion has been supported by an 
impressive cross-section of American 
business and industry, including util- 
ities, electrical equipment manutac- 
turers, and their major suppliers. 

According to Ed George, vice pres- 
ident of Detroit Edison and chairman 
of Edison Electric Institute's Wiring 
Promotion Committee, the promotion 
has a dual purpose. “Of course, we 
want to make the public aware of the 
need for full ‘housepower in the 
home, he said. “But we also want to 
make the thousands of electrical con- 
tractors across the country aware of 
the tremendous business potential 
that modernized wiring represents.” 

The program aims at doing more 
than merely creating an interest on 
the part of electrical contractors. It 
helps them do something about it 
and increase their own volume 
through a specially designed sales 
training course. 

Prepared by the Porter Henry 
Company of New York for the Edi- 
son Electric Institute and the Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, the six-meeting course stresses 
how to sell the benefits of up-to-date 
wiring. 

More than eighty courses have al- 
ready been purchased for presenta- 
tion by utilities and others. The 
meeting kit includes the conference 
leaders manual, slides, recordings. 
flip charts, and pocket-sized booklets 
summarizing the significant selling 
points. The hit of the entire course is 
a visual sales presentation for use by 
the individual contractors. 

Frank Kitzmiller, housepower pro- 
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CONTROLLED ACCURACY 
to =.0001 inch* at 800 ft. per minute 


... WITH PRATT & WHITNEY AUTOMATION GAGING 


Here’s an automation gaging installation which provides fully auto- 
matic correction of a mill that rolls at speeds of more than 800 feet 
per minute and produces steel strip as thin as 0.002”. Results that rate 
a mention — and your consideration — include... greater accuracy 
... finer product quality ... lower production costs ... and the near- 
elimination of scrap losses. 

Whether your interest is continuous or parts production, Pratt & 
Whitney Automation Gaging can play an important role in improv- 
ing your product quality and reducing your unit 
costs by increasing your units per production hour. 


* Equal to 1/30th the thickness of a human hair. 


Write for additional information 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorporated 
42 Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 
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SUPERMICROMETERS ... COMPARATORS 


AUTOMATION AND CONTINUOUS GAGES 


GAGE BLOCKS... STANDARD MEASURING MACHINES... 
CONVENTIONAL GAGES... THREAD COMPARATORS... 


PRATT & WHITNEY 


FIRST CHOICE FOR ACCURACY 
MACHINE TOOLS « GAGES + CUTTING TOOLS 
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mining 1s 
NATION WIDE 


in Canada 






The world’s leading pro- 
ducer of nickel, asbestos, 
and platinum, second in 







aluminum as well as c 










major supplier of vital 
uranium, Canada pro- 
duces in large com- 
mercial quantities almost 





every mineral needed by 

ww ee modern industry. 
‘) 
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...80 are the facilities of Canada’s largest bank 


Branches of the Royal Bank, over 800 of them, cover Canada coast to 
coast. Each branch is a useful point of business contact, its manager 
thoroughly familiar with business and industry in the area he serves. 


This widespread network enables the “‘Royval’” to extend to vou a 
prompt, well-informed and efficient service that goes far beyond the 
realm of routine banking. 

When you deal with the “Royal” you are dealing with Canada’s larg- 
est bank, fourth in North America, one of the great international 
banking houses of the world. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 


New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Over 880 branches in Canads, West Indies, Central and South America 


Offices in New York, London and Paris. Correspondents the world over 


Total Assets Exceed 312 Billion Dollars 











gram manager of the Edison Electric 
Institute feels that the idea of sales 
training to backstop an_ industry- 
wide promotion fills an important 


and frequently neglected need. “Too 
often, he says, “a soundly planned 
promotion fails to get off the ground 
because no provision is made to rein- 
torce it with a sales effort at the con- 
sumer level. We tried to cover that 
aspect, and results so far indicate 
were on the right track.” 


Urge to splurge 


The giveaway mood has suffused 
the television networks. But much 
more spectacular in terms of volume 
is the mountain of money business 
will spend this year on premiums— 
$1.5 billion. 

A premium is any article of mer- 
chandise given away or sold at a re- 
duced cost as an incentive to extra 
purchases. This would include the 
nylon watchband that goes along 
“free” with the purchase of a razor 
and the color TV set offered in sales 
contests to company salesmen. The 
most spectacular rise in the past few 
years has occurred in one particular 
type of premium—the trading stamp. 
But the entire field has been expand- 
ing as marketers search for new ways 
to boost business and confound com- 
petitors. 

But despite the heavy spending for 
premiums, there are many serious 
gaps in managements knowledge 
about this marketing tool. To close 
these gaps and enable business to 
make more effective use of premiums, 
the Premium Advertising Association 
of America commissioned the first 
thoroughgoing market study of the 
subject. Conducted by Dr. Arnold 
Corbin of New York University, the 
study surveyed the practices of about 
3.000 premium users, suppliers, and 
advertising agencies. 

The result is a 32-page booklet that 
pinpoints the uses of premiums and 
shows what manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, distributors, retailers, and others 
gained by putting out a sprat to 
catch a salmon. Copies are available 
trom the PAAA. 608 Fitth Ave., New 
York 20. —h. Bs 





e Did you know that the magazine 
Law and Order, which goes to 5,600 
police chiefs, is published by Wil- 
liam C. Copp & Associates? Or that 
the largest dealer in defaulted Rus- 
sian bonds is Carl Marks & Co.? 
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The New MONROE President ~~ 


With its stunning new President model, Monroe introduces more than a new accounting machine... 
Monroe establishes an entirely new ratio between what you pay and what you get in machine 
accounting. Now, for the first time, any business can enjoy all the benefits of big business 
bookkeeping at a price actually hundreds of dollars less than before! And job changing flexibility is 
built right into every model in the President line. With the flick of a knob accounts receivable, 
payroll, cost control, accounts payable... all become mechanized operations. Look at the 

price tag on this machine. Then put your own price tag on what machine 


accounting can do for you. Speed receivables by getting statements , —_ 


out faster. Build prestige with neat looking records. Put credit data at (=) 


your fingertips. Control your / / 
work so it flows easily and See the MAN from MON RO E 


always accurately. Write or 








for CALCULATING 
telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. st x) ADDING 
; a ° vs ACCOUNTING 
General offices: Orange, N. J. Offices throughout the world. nae Gaeenens tenn 
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MAN PUTTING DOWN 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


This company has made a wise investment— 
one which will pay dividends year after year. 
The man above is dropping a Magliner magne- 
sium dock board in place on the company’s 
dock. This new Magliner will speed loading. . 
get more Out of power trucks and other loading 
equipment... keep costs down! Made of light, 
strong magnesium, it will protect men, loads 
and equipment against accidents and costly 
damage. Magliners are low in initial cost—and 
because they provide dependable, long-life ser- 
vice with less maintenance they give you 
greater economy ALL ways! Find out today 
how Magliner dock boards can cut costs in 
your operation. Write for Bulletin DB-204. 


MAGLINE INC. 
Pinconning, Michigan 
P.O. Box 15 


MAGNESIUM 


DOCK BOARDS 


Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 








wisdom 

comes 
“Pewith 2 

age 


THE OLDER WE GROW, the more we know. 
This is not only true of people, but of com- 
panies, too... for a company is only as wise 
as the knowledge of its combined staff. 

FOR 60 YEARS, PANAMA-BEAVER has 
matured steadily in its program to provide 
an “‘easier office-worker life.’’ Since 1896, the 
company has learned to anticipate the needs 
of the commercial world before they arose. 
Among the first to recognize the important 
role of Vision-Engineered products, 
PANAMA-BEAVER’'s research department 
developed the easy-on-the-eyes Hypoint 
colored carbon papers plus Lustra Colorful 
Inked Typewriter Ribbons—especially created 
to harmonize with all paper stocks and letter- 
heads. Another achievement—the Eyesaver, 
Parma Pearl and the NEW Ebony Uni- 
masters (for spirit duplicating) with tinted 
jackets to avoid glare, relax the eyes, relieve 
harsh contrast and permit faster work. 
EXCITING THINGS have already been charted 
for PANAMA-BEAVER'’s next 60 years. 
as you will find out when you call your 
PANAMA-BEAVER man, “always a live 


wire!”’ Sy /? 
ye AMA-BEAVER 


e 
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Coast to Coast Distribution 
Since 1896—''The LINE that can't be matched."' 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
188 Third Ave., Brooklyn 17,N. Y. 
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ANTITRUST LOOKS AT MERGERS 
continued from page 40 


tended to reach horizontal, vertical, 
and conglomerate mergers having a 
potentially adverse effect on compe- 
tition. It defined horizontal acquisi- 
tions as those in which the firms 
involved “are engaged in roughly 
similar lines of endeavor.” The same 
Report defined vertical acquisitions 
as those in which the purchase “rep- 
resents a movement either backward 
from or forward towards the ultimate 
consumer and conglomerates as 
those in which there is “no discern- 
ible relationship in the nature of the 
business’ of the two companies. 

As of the present time, there have 
been few court interpretations of the 
language of amended Section 7. None 
of the cases instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice has reached decision 
on the merits. Such matters as the 
degree and type of substantiality re- 
quired to bring the Act into play, 
and the meaning of such language as 
“section of the country” and “line of 
commerce’ or relevant market, have 
received some attention in specific 
cases, but the legal precedents are 
still too scarce to hazard precise def- 
initions of these terms. 


Merger Clearance Program 


As an aid to the business commu- 
nity, the Department has a merger 
clearance program. A_ corporation 
contemplating merger with another 
may voluntarily subiasit facts to us, on 
a confidential basis, with a request 
for a statement whether or not the 
Department would undertake — to 
withhold proceedings if the merger 
should proceed. In making its evalu- 
ation, the Department ordinarily re- 
lies solely on the information sub- 
mitted by the applicants and on such 
other material as may be available in 
governmental files; it does not make 
a full field investigation. 

The Department considers, among 
other things, such matters as the 
products made by the acquiring and 
acquired companies, the market in 
which each sells, the classes of cus- 
tomers to which they sell, the total 
assets and total net sales of each, the 
number and size of other companies 
in the industry, the relative size of 
the acquired and acquiring compa- 
nies and their combined strength, the 
diversification of these companies 
and of others in the industry, the 
extent of concentration in the indus- 
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» OWN 


the 248 Stenorette 








Electronic Dictating—Transcribing Miracle .. 17 Q50" 


Now, for less than half the price of other major dictating 
machines you can own the first really new dictating 
machine in 18 years! Despite its amazingly low price, 
the world-famous Stenorette does everything the highest- 
priced units do—and more! Ideal for conference, and for 
trips—Use Stenorette in a moving car, plane or train, 
Only 11 pounds, 10 ounces. 


Revolutionary magnetic tape recording. Imagine! You’ll 
dictate for 30 minutes onto one magnetic tape—the finest 
medium for recording the human voice. Erase automati- 
cally by recording right over words to be corrected... 
without ever touching the machine. Tapes can be re-used 
indefinitely...so your Stenorette and several reels of 
tape can be your final cost for years of carefree, push- 
button dictation. 


you're always sure with . 
progress m 


S10HT) 
DevUR = 





LONG ISLAND CITY ® CHICAGO ® BEVERLY HILLS @ DEJUR OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


DEJUR INTERNATIONALE GMBH W. GERMANY 


“Transcribing accessories extra, plus Federal Excise Tax. 
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Your Secretary can transcribe from your machine. One 
Stenorette can serve for both dictating and transcribing. 
Accessories are designed for convenience and comfort 
of secretaries. Foolproof “Index Dial” and log pad makes 
transcription easiest of all. Shout—whisper—hold “mike” 
close or at arm’s length...“‘playback” is always clear 
and natural thanks to Automatic Voice Control. 


Try a Stenorette Yourself. 
Tomorrow, see your near- 
est DeJUR Sales/Service 
Office...or send for free, 
illustrated booklet. Gives 
you full details. 





;--MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET-,. - 


* 




















' 
§! DeJUR-Amsco Corporation, Dept. D5, 45-01 Northern Bivd., ~ ; 
! Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
- Please rush me your brochure on how to achieve greater office i 
g efficiency with the new Stenorette dictating-transcribing machine. i 
] i 
. ' 
NAME 
i 
| FIRM 
i 

| 
' ADDRESS ' 
i 

| 
s CITY ZON E_ STATE 
[] Please include name of nearest STENORETTE dealer. , 
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Talon fashion-hued fasteners 
flash through UDYLITE machine 
at a mile-an-hour Clip 


When High Fashion called for color in metal slide fasteners, 
Talon, Inc., the world’s largest manufacturer of metal fasten- 
ers, consulted Udylite . and Udylite came up with the 
answer—a unique application of its Fully Automatic Plating 
Machine to anodize aluminum fastener parts, dye them and 
seal the color in—all in one operation! Now, smartly colored 
slide fasteners are flowing forth at the rate of 6000 feet per 
hour at Talon’s Meadville, Pennsylvania, plant. 

Udylite fully automatic machines are now being used to anodize 
a wide range of products—refrigerator trays, name plates, air- 
craft parts, automotive grilles, wheel covers, transmission cases 
—practically everything of aluminum that is anodized on a 
mass-production basis. Udylite machines will cut costs on every 
other treatment of aluminum—dye-anodizing, bright dipping, 
anodic etching, electropolishing and electroplating of course! 


... Whatever your product... whatever 
your metal finishing problem... 
it pays to consult Udylite. 


World’s Largest 
Plating Supplier 
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try, and the acquisition history of the 
companies. In the case of a vertical 
integration, in addition to the fore- 
going, the Department considers fac- 
tors indicative of the probable effect 
of the merger on former customers 
or suppliers. For instance: What oth- 
er outlets or sources of supply are 
available to former suppliers or cus- 
tomers? Will the integration give the 
combined operation an undue com- 
petitive advantage over others in the 
industry that are not integrated? 
What is the trend in the industry? 

After evaluating all the informa- 
tion, the Department will either issue 

letter of clearance or inform the 
applicants in writing that it cannot 
do so. In general, a clearance letter 
will state that, on the basis of the 
information submitted and the repre- 
sentations of the parties involved, the 
Department “does not presently in- 
tend to take action with respect to 
the proposed acquisition.” It reserves 
the right to take action in the future 
if other evidence or subsequent de- 
velopments should warrant it. If 
clearance is denied, the letter states 
that the Department “cannot under- 
take to withhold proceedings” if the 
merger is consummated. | 


Pending Legislation 

Apart from voluntary submissions 
under the merger clearance program, 
the staff of the Antitrust Division 
learns of proposed or consummated 
mergers through published reports in 
trade journals, financial newspapers, 
and manuals of investment. If a lim- 
ited investigation indicates that the 
merger may have adverse competi- 
tive effects, a more comprehensive 
analysis is made of intormation 
sought from the parties. Of course, if 
a merger receives no advance pub- 
licity, we may not learn of it until 
after it has been completed. 

But the Department of Justice has 
recommended enactment of legisla- 
tion that would require companies 
contemplating merger to notify us in 
advance. 

A number of bills dealing with 
this subject are pending in Congress. 
While they differ in detail, in gen- 
eral they provide that if the com- 
bined c: pit ul, surplus, and undivided 
profits of the acquired and acquiring 
corporations are in excess of $10 mil- 
lion, the corporations shall not merge 
until a specified time (60 days in 
some of the bills) after notice to the 
Attorney General. This requires noti- 
Industry 
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Balconies and canopies 
of molded reinforced plastic 


A molded “sandwich” section filled with rigid 
foam for added strength. Based on practical 
engineering principles for modular “‘bents”’ 
developed in the recent Monsanto-sponsored 
M.,1.T. study, “Plastics in Housing.” 














Baleonies, arcades, decorative and 
functional overhangs of striking 
beauty and simplicity ...each in a 
single piece quickly fixed to the build- 
ing as a pre-built unit. The material? 
The same used for military landing 
craft, punishment-taking truck bod- 
ies, and for 40,000 pleasure boats in 
1956: fibrous glass reinforced plastic. 
Lighter than aluminum; higher ten- 
sile strength than steel; shatter- 


proof; weather-resistant. 

Qualified molders can make rein- 
forced plastic balconies and canopies 
for you today—to your specification, 
in your choice of color. Even if you 
use as few as 24 units, the in-place 
cost of a molded roof or balcony 
should be less than any built-on-the- 
job construction. Here’s an oppor- 
tunity to pioneer...in design, in 
building. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Organic Chemicals Division, Dept. RI-2A, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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FOR NAMES of qualified molders, write 
today to Monsanto— manufactur r of 
raw materials for re inforce ad plastic 


products, 


MONSANTO 





WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 
8] 








NOW! A New Way to 


OPEN THE VISE 
THAT’S SQUEEZING PROFITS! 


If your manufactured item uses component parts 
from outside suppliers, you’re engaged RIGHT 
NOW in a series of operations that are costing you 
important money. You have to receive those parts, 
perhaps assemble them into kits, certainly pre- 
package those kits or parts individually, and finally 
re-ship them to your distribution points. 


Think of the time all this takes .. . the personnel, 
the equipment, the space, the mountains of paper 
work, the actual money tied up in both continuous, 
costly overhead and big capital investment. 


But now you can achieve the same result, without any of the attendant 
headaches, at a pre-determined, controllable cost that’s actually LOWER 
than your present cost for these operations. 


Yes, you open the profit vise when you turn over your component parts 
packaging to Greene Packaging Industries, the world’s largest con- 
tract packager. You take advantage of expert, experienced packaging 
know-how, benefit from the very latest packaging equipment, and 
maintain direct but simplified control of distribution. Yet, you actually 
SAVE on operating expense and still release for working capital the 
large amounts now tied up in these operations. 


MAKE US PROVE IT! Ask us to show you how other leading firms — 
including some of the biggest and best-known companies in the United 
States — are using Greene Packaging Industries to improve their profit 
picture. Then let us show you how this same specialized service can go 
to work for you — to open the profit vise by doing a faster, better job 
for less money. 

For preliminary details, please fill in and 

mail the coupon. No obligation, of course. 


PAC KAGING INDUSTRIES (Division of Greene Metal Products, Inc.) 


2222 South Michigan Avenue ° Chicago 16, Illinois 


We're tentatively interested in details of your parts packaging service. 








Phone me for an appointment Send me a letter further 
to discuss details. describing your service. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADORESS 





CITY. ZONE. STATE 
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fication of mergers likely to be sig- 
nificant, vet avoids placing an un- 
necessary burden on smaller business 
men, whose mergers are less likely to 
produce adverse economic effects. 
There is also a requirement that. 
along with the notice, the merging 
corporations “shall set forth the 
names and addresses. nature of busi- 
ness, products or services sold or 
clistributed, total assets, net sales, and 
trading areas of both the acquiring 
and acquired corporations.” The par- 
ties mav be required to furnish addi- 
tional relevant information “within 
their knowledge or control,” if re- 
quested within the notice period. 

The bills provide for exemption 
from the notice requirements for cer- 
tain commercial transactions not 
likely to have antitrust significance. 
These exemptions differ in detail in 
the various pending bills, but typical 
are provisions that the law shall not 
apply to stock acquisitions not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent of the voting 
rights, to stock or asset acquisitions 
not exceeding $2 million in value. 
to nonvoting security transactions, 
and so on. 

All the bills provide for a penalty 
of $5.000 to $50,000, recoverable in a 
civil action by the Attorney General. 
for wilful failure to give notice or to 
furnish the required information. The 
provision for the element of wilful 
intent makes clear that purely inad- 
vertent failure to notify or to furnish 
information will not be subject to 
punishment. Moreover, this is the 
only provision for enforcement con- 





There must be some way we could effect 
this merger without the Attorney Gen- 
eral or anyone noticing.” 

Drawine by Whitney Darrow, Jr., ©) 1957 The New 

Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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Miaking 
man the 
myaster of 
paperwork 


As the business pace accelerates in this year of 1957, 
paperwork costs are multiplying even faster. 

The keen competition for clerical workers doesn’t 

help the situation in any way. For some businesses, 
Underwood automation of paperwork has been the 
actual means of survival. For many others, the 

efficiency of Underwood systems has meant an improved 
profit picture through lower clerical costs, 

closer management control and improved service 

to customers. Let Underwood help put you on top of 
paperwork problems. Call your local Underwood showroom 
(see Yellow Pages), or write to Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood’ 


master-control systems 








Post-Master, Sundstrand and Elecom 50 Dataflo® 
Elliott-Fisher electronic computer processing 
accounting machines systems systems 
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TALK TO 











The Toronto-Dominion Bank 
if you plan a business expansion in Canada 


Your business in Canada is well organized and off to the very best start when 
you use the services of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. “The Bank” can advise 
you on Canadian incorporation procedures, can help you in many ways to 
profit in Canada’s growing markets. 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank can help you find the ideal plant location, get 
you acquainted with the best distributors in any province, advise you on the 
habits and customs of Canadians all over the country. 


With 470 branches, coast-to-coast, “The Bank” is a part of Canada 


part of it. 





every 


Take full advantage of the many business-building services of The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank. We're ready to go to work for you today. 








New York Agency: 
28 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y; 


Write, call or wire Mr. F. G. Cleminson 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


TORONTO - DOMINION 





A ST ECL LE EE SE ACR A A ACY SS 
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tained in the proposed legislation. 

Another proposal that would assist 
effective enforcement of the antitrust 
laws has been labeled “civil investi- 
gative demand. It would enable the 
Attorney General to compel produc- 
tion of documents by corporations, 
partnerships, and associations—not 
by individuals—during the investiga- 
tive or prefiling stage of civil pro- 
ceedings. There is now no such power 
in the Department of Justice, though 
regulatory agencies of the Govern- 
ment possess it. Where criminal pro- 
ceedings in antitrust matters are con- 
templated, the grand jury process is 
available to secure production of 
both documentary and oral evidence. 

But the Department is frequently 
handicapped in obtaining evidence 
necessary for the institution of civil 
proceedings. Of course the Govern- 
ment may file a complaint and then 
rely on discovery processes to gather 
evidence to sustain the suit, but 
thorough investigation before suit is 
filed is certainly preferable. The civil 
investigative demand is particularly 
essential with respect to merger in- 
vestigations, since Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act has no criminal sanc- 
tions and grand jury proceedings can- 
not be used to secure documents 
during investigations. 


Two Recent Amendments 


Enactment of these proposals, to- 
gether with two recent amendments 
to the antitrust laws, should provide 
effective aids to the maintenance of 
a flexible economy, free from artifi- 
cial restraints. One of the amend- 
ments, enacted in 1955, increased 
from $5,000 to $50,000 the maximum 
fine that may be imposed for viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. Under this 
provision a District Court has re- 
cently imposed fines of $30,000 on 
each of several defendants for a sin- 
gle offense under the Sherman Act. 
The other amendment gives the 
United States the right to recover 
damages for injuries it suffers as a 
result of antitrust violations. This 
new right permits the Government to 
seek redress for injuries it incurs in 
its business or proprietary capacity as 
a result of collusive bidding or other 
types of unreasonable restraints. 

The antitrust laws are for the pro- 
tection of the American people, the 
business community as well as all 
other groups in our society. It is our 
purpose to enforce these laws for the 
benefit of all. 
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Bostitch D9AD Stapler 
power drives staple into 
carton flaps and 


clinches from the outside 





Plant superintendents are always looking for 
ways to cut costs. When a Bostitch Lconomy 
Man called at the plant where this photo was 
taken, a brief demonstration was enough to prove 
the advantages of a Bostitch air-driven stapler 


over gummed tape. 


In practice, results are: 
1. 20% saving in fastening time 
2. Neater, cleaner package 


3. More space left free for advertising and 
stenciling on container 


4. Improved employee morale and efficiency 


Call your nearest Bostitch Economy Man (375 


of them in 123 cities) or mail coupon. 


1957 





“Stapling results in a 20% saving” 


says PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 


Fasten it better and faster with 


po—omee BOSTITCH: 





7 START 

SAVING STAPLERS AND ee a 
| NOW ! 

| 

BOSTITCH, 665 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, R. I. 

| 

Send me a folder about D9AD Air Driven Stapler 
Ask an Economy Man to call on me 

| We are now using (please check 

gummed tape steel bands glue other 
| 

| Name 

| 

| Company 

| 

| Address 

| 

| City Zone State 
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PARRYING TOD MUGH 
INVENTORY f 


“Automating” your office procedures 


might provide the answer 


Automation of office paperwork is now a prac- 
tical means of controlling the problem of excessive 


inventory. 


Every day—instead of every 2 weeks —you can have 
at your finger tips the figures showing “how much is 
where”... thus speeding deliveries, reducing ship- 
ping costs, tightening the whole sales operation. 


Moore Business Forms (the largest company in its 
field ) has developed procedures with Automated 
Data Processing—or ADP—which have proved of 


value to both small businesses and large. 


ADP contributes importantly to profits... not only 


by cutting down on large inventories, but by speed- 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS Ye 
nc ® 
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ing work, reducing errors, making new employees 
unnecessary as business expands, improving em- 


ployee morale. 


Moore makes no machines—simply analyzes your 
problem ... plans the proper ADP system for your 
business ... designs and manufactures forms needed 
for maximum efliciency. 
° ° ° ° 

Call the Moore man (he’s in the telephone direc- 
tory). Over 300 offices and factories across the U.S., 
Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America. 
Or write Vloore Business Forms, Inec., at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas, or Emeryville, Cal. No 
obligation, of course. 


<r 
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NEW METHODS and MATERIALS 








Synthetic papers and felts, weighty metals, 
new adhesives, bid for the tough jobs 


Paper was never like this 


Could you use an acid-proof iden- 
tification tag or punched card that 
could be routed through the shop 
with nary a care? 

Is there a job in your plant or a 
place in your product for a paper- 


like material that has good electrical 
properties, retains its strength when 
wet, is dimensionally stable, and can 
be heat-sealed? 

If so, take a look at the synthetic 
fiber papers and felts being devel- 
oped by such companies as Du Pont, 
Riegel Paper, and American Felt. 












































Synthetic felt production starts with carding operation 


(upper photograph ). Then, carded 


web is lapped to form batt of desired weight. Pictures here were taken in new Du Pont lab. 
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Needling operation interlocks fibers me- 
chanically; shrinking process tightens bond. 


Riegel, for instance, has a variety 
of 100 per cent synthetic fiber pa- 
pers—nylon, Orlon, Dacron, and the 
like—and of synthetic fiber-cellulose 
blends. They might be used as pack- 
aging materials, map and chart pa- 
pers. fillers, and fabric backings. 

Svnthetic telts made in 


are being evalu- 


| American 
Felts laboratories 
ated for use in gaskets and seals for 
high-temperature bearings as well as 
for the punched card 
above; and the company thinks one 
ot its Feutron 
prove to be “the first washable non- 


mentioned 


new telts mav even 
woven tabric usable in suits~” 
In addition. Du Pont. which is test- 


ing all sorts of synthetic papers and 
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Why 
warehouse after 


warehouse after 


warehouse is a 





Office and warehouse in Butler building with 
attractive -styled front. Side 
and back walis are metal, for future expansior. 


Butler 


pre-engineered 


building 


architecturally 


We don’t mean to be pompous, but 


more 
warehouses 


build 


i 


used 
metal 


Butler buildings are 
than any other 
Not the cheapest 
but the 
yuild well. 


uilding. 


lowest cost way to 


Butler steel frames give you post- 


ree interiors up to 100 feet wide. 


frussfree gables permit stacking 


( 
! 


| 


peak. You get 
Solid 
in- 


the root 


usable space per dollar 


lear 
nore 
yanks of 


up to 


overhead doors can be 


stalled without special construction 


to support 


( 


nance-tree 
die-tormed 


( 


one-pier 


{ 


Protection? It 
Fire-sate, mainte- 
panels are 


the roof. 
ouldnt be better 
Butler 


They 


metal 
nest together pre- 
the contents like a 
metal shell insula- 
Lighting and ventilation 


isely shield 
(ood 


1On IS Casy 


are ideal 


to get 
to claim 


“<< 


Add it up It's the lowest-cost way 
a good warehouse. That’s a lot 
know, but Butler 
juilder can prove it! Call him. He’s 
the Yellow under 
Buildings’ or “Steel Buildings.” Or 


we your 


isted in Pages 


write direct. 





Me, Paap” 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Buildings * Farm Equipment 


Dry Cleaners Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
Oil Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. ° Birn ha Ala. « Atlanta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Chicago, Ill. © Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio * New York City & Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Washington, D.C. © Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


for 


way to 

















felts in its new Industrial Products 
Research Laboratory (photographs 
page 87). believes 
jobs as wicking, 


below and on 
thev ll find many 
sealing, lubricating, cushioning, and 
insulating materials. 

Though both felts and papers are 
produced on standard equipment, 
developing them has not been a sim- 
ple matter. Research has been under 
way for several vears in Government 
as well as industrial laboratories. It 
has taken time to work out fiber com- 
binations and select the best proc- 
Now, though, re- 
search programs are beginning to pay 
off—and it looks as though industry 


essing methods. 


will soon have a new portfolio ot 


specialty materials ready for use. 





Better alloys 
to beat the heat 


Need an alloy that will stand 
higher and provide 
greater strength, vet save on. stra- 
tegic materials? Take a look at this 
quartet: 

Republic Steel Corporation has de- 
veloped a “99 per cent native’ steel 
alloy that is said to stand operating 
temperatures of 600° F or more, and 


temperatures 


to show no noticeable change on re- 
peated heating and cooling trom 
room temperature to 1,000" F. Nomi- 
nal composition is 3 per cent nickel, 
1.5 per cent chromium, 5 per cent 
molybdenum, balance iron. 

Another new alloy developed to 


Synthetic fiber paper is made in Du Pont Research Laboratory by running fiber slurry 
), drawing off water. Then paper is dried and bonded 


over filter screen (upper photograph 


under heat and pressure, In lower photograph, experimental sheet is removed trom drver. 
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Money and Time Saver— 


by PETERS-DALTON 








Many manufactured products re- 


quire in their assembly components 























of small complex parts. Before their 
installation they must be thoroughly 
cleaned from dirt and chips follow- 
ing various machining operations. 
To do this best requires equipment 
designed, engineered and built for 
the job. The Small Parts Washer by 
P-D, shown here, is a real workhorse 
—and money saver. Depending upon 
part sizes and production require- 
ments, it has a capacity for handling 
one to four cubic feet of work load 
per hour. Its 4-cycle operation in- 
cludes: soak; heated wash rinse and 
heated blow-off ... wash is heated 
at 160°-170° by means of indirect 
gas firing; hot combustion gases will 


be used for heated blow-off — plant 







hot water may be used for hot rinse. 
This Small Parts Washer was fabri- 


cated at the Peters-Dalton plant and 







delivered, ready to go into service. 









The accumulated knowledge of more 





than 25 years of designing, engineer- 


ing, fabricating and installing all 








types of finishing equipment, is 
available to you at P-D. Just write, 


wire or phone ... we'll be glad to 






Representatives in Principal Cities 







tell you more. 





Pp Hydro-Whirl Paint Spray Booths 
ID Industrial Washing Equipment 
[ Drying and Baking Ovens 
5-67 (2) Hydro-Whirl Dust Collecting Systems 
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CLIP THIS...to keep 


your trademark right 





in your customer’s hand 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 





Dept. D-155, Bradford, Pa. 





Please give me full information about business gift Zippos—prices in large or 
small quantities, time of delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful and distinctive gift. 


Name — 
Firm vers 


Address ee 


Thousands of trademarks jostle one another for attention in today’s 
market place. Make sure that yours is often seen! Have it engraved 
in rich, authentic colors on the satiny surface of a Zippo—as a business 


gift, or special award within your firm. 


Then your message will flash into view 20...40...60 times a 
day, just as surely as each Zippo flashes into flame. Your trademark 
becomes a valuable selling tool, giving long, long mileage at very 


modest investment. 


Whether your business is old 
or new, its special quality will be 
faithfully reflected by the special 
quality of Zippo. If anything ever 
goes wrong with a Zippo, we 
fix it free. No wonder Zippos 
become cherished lifelong com- 
panions—used proudly at busi- 





ness meetings...on social oc- 
casions and outings. And your \ 
trademark travels with them, Zyl Ux 
always! Send the coupon now! J Y////)) 
dl Yip 4 
YL MIA } Y. Z 


ZiIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Genuine Zippo Fluid and Flints make all lighters work better, 











beat the heat in jet engines—this one 
for structural components operating 
from 1,200° to 1,400° F—is General 
Electrics [1300. It, too, contains no 
cobalt or columbium and little nick- 
el; and is said to have a high strength- 
weight ratio. GE’s Metallurgical De- 
partment is producing it in both bars 
and sheets. 

Aiming at the same temperature 
range, Westinghouse has modified its 
Discalloy, an_ iron-nickel-chromium 
alloy, with small additions of molyb- 
denum, boron, and titanium, to pro- 
duce a material that, it savs, can 
resist stresses as high as 75,000 p.s.i. 
at temperatures to 1,200° F for 300 
hours or more without breaking. 

International Nickel Company, too, 
is improving one of its best nickel- 
iron-chromium alloys by adding ti- 
tanium to give it even greater 
strength at elevated temperatures. 
The new formulation, Incoloy-T, is 
said to stand operating temperatures 
under load to 1.400° F and to show 
excellent oxidation resistance at tem- 


s 


peratures as high as 1.600° F. 


Materials in brief 


Atom-swapping films—ion exchange 
resins that make it possible to remove 
unwanted elements from. solutions 
and promote chemical reactions—are 
now available in membrane form 
from National Aluminate Corpora- 
tion. Two types, one anionic and the 
other cationic, are made in several 
sizes and thicknesses, in widths up 
to 38 inches and “any convenient 
length.” They have other uses as 
well, National Aluminate reports— 
they re static-ftree materials and can 
be used a battery separators. 


Structural adhesives are becoming 
increasingly popular as new formu- 
lations prove their ability to take 
and hold a firm grip even at elevated 
temperatures. Narmco Resins & Coat- 
ings Company says the aircraft in- 
dustry increased its use of structural 
adhesives more than 200 per cent 
last year, and other industries are 
following suit. Some of the newer 
adhesives, Narmco reports, can stand 
temperatures as high as 800° F un- 
der stress. One promising new ap- 
plication: fabrication of lightweight 
paneling for new industrial and com- 
mercial buildings (see page 46). 
A.KRAG. 


more news on page 92 
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ask for one card record * out of 80,000 





ree seconds! 








One of thousands of Remington Rand products and sys- 
tems for the handling of records — filing, finding, storing, 
housing, microfilming, protecting, controlling or photo- 
copying. For the complete KARD-VEYER story, write for 
free booklet (LBV706) to Remington Rand, Room 
1518, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. New York. 





DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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and all 
produced trom 


PETERSON 
ELECTRONIC 
SEALING DIES 





1. Hammond 
World Globe 
(inflatable) 








Crash-Proof 
Automobile 
Sun Visor 








3. Heat-Sealed 
“Thermo-Bag”’ 








Experienced fabricators of vinyl know 
that trouble-free operation and supe- 
rior production demand the best in 
DIES...DIES engineered and made to 
Peterson’s exacting quality standards. 

If you now plan new production let 
us show you how we can work with 
your engineers...or take over full re- 
sponsibility for design and develop- 
ment of the electronic heat sealing 
DIES you need. 





Second Generation of Die Makers 
Nesigners, Engineers & Manufacturers of 


ELECTRONIC DIES and DEVICES 


A.W.PETERSON & SONS 
DIE COMPANY, INC. 


131 Prince Street « New York, N. Y. 
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How you can use 


INDUSTRY'S HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP 


Ir you wear a self-winding wrist 
watch, or have flown in a plane, or 
used a gyroscope, the chances are 
vou ve already met the high-density 
alloy known as heavy metal. You 
might have met it, too, when you had 
vour last X-ray. 

For a good many years heavy 
metal has been doing a quiet but ef- 
fective job in a variety of products. 
It offers high strength and dimen- 
sional stability. pac ks a lot of weight 
in a small space, and gives protec- 
tion against dangerous radiation. 

Now, it’s helping to solve tough 
design problems in such new fields 
as atomic ene rgy and electronics. 

Actually, heavy metal is not one 
alloy, but a series, centering around 
a basic composition of 90 per cent 
tungsten, 6 per cent nickel, and 4 
per cent copper. It is fabricated by 
powder metallurgy techniques—either 


cold pressing and sintering, or hot 
pressing. It can be machined; and, 
though it cannot be welded, it is 
easily brazed or soldered to itself or 
other metals. 

In view of the high tungsten con- 
tent of heavy metal, one might well 
ask: Why not just use tungsten, and 
be done with it? The answer is that 
heavy metal is a good deal more duc- 
tile and machin: bie than tungsten it- 
self and is easier to compact. Den- 
sity ranges from about 16.5 to 18.5 
grams per cubic centimeter (0.60 to 
0.65 pounds per cubic inch). That's 
more than twice as heavy as steel, 
and about 50 per cent heavier than 
lead. This greater density makes it 
consider -ably more effective as a radi- 
ation shield. Heavy metal is also 
much stronger than lead. Tensile 


strengths as high as 110,000 pounds 
p.s.i. have been developed. 





Machinability of heavy metal is demonstrated by this arrow-shaped counterweight. 
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Where can heavy metal be used? 
\s indicated above, one of its biggest 
applications is in counterweights— 
lor watches, rotors for gyroscopes, 
and a good many other instruments. 
In some cases, its been used for tool 
shanks—tor boring bars, for instance 

on precision machining jobs. Its 
heavy weight helps hold chatter to a 
minimum. Coming up are such ap- 
plications in the atomic energy field 
as shielding radioisotope-activated 
electrical batteries (see April, p. 117). 

Several companies produce heavy 
metal and supply fabricated parts, 
among them, Fansteel, Firth-Sterling, 
P. R. Mallory, and the Metallurgical 
Department of General Electric. 

Since most users purchase heavy 


metal in fabricated or at least semi- 
fabricated form, prices are generally 
quoted on the basis of dollars per 
pound of finished product, rather 
than of the raw powder. The basic 
price 1S comparable to that of tung- 
sten carbide, but fabricated parts 
vary over a wide range. Naturally, 
the more complex the part, and the 
closer the tolerances, the more it will 
cost. A simple part, requiring little or 
no machining may be priced at, per- 
haps, $10 a pound. A complex, pre- 
cision-machined part might run as 
high as $100 a pound. Design sav- 
ings, though, often help to offset 
these high costs, as in the case of the 
wrist watch wheels pictured below. 


—A. R. G. 





Radiation protection Is a hig field fon heavy metal. This is a container tor radiocobalt 





P.R. Mallory & Company 


Space saving is the key to the use of heavy metal use in these wrist watch balance wheels. 
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SLITTING 
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PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 
WORKING ONLY 
ONE DAY PER WEEK! 


In one plant, two Yoder tube mills 
and about 50 punch presses are be- 
ing supplied with slit strands by one 
Yoder Slitting Line operated an 


average of only seven hours per week 


In another plant, a Yoder slitting 
line, operated from six to eight hours 
per week, is supplying two intermit- 
tently operated roll forming ma- 
chines with total requirements aver- 
aging 100,000 feet per week. 


These typical examples demonstrate, 
first, the big potential output of 
relatively small, inexpensive Yoder 
standardized Slitting Line and, 
secondly, its big profitability. Assume 
production of only 35 tons of slit 
strands per 8 hour shift, one day per 
week, and the total per year would 
be 1750 tons. Estimating the saving 
in slitting cost at only one-half cent 
per |b., the total annual saving would 
be $17,500.00. 


Besides the big convenience of 
doing your own slitting, such sav- 
ings will often repay the investment 
in a few months. 


The Yoder Slitter Book is a compre- 
hensive treatise on slitter operation 
and economics, with time studies, cost 
analyses and other useful data. It is 
yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5531 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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ACCO HELPS KEEP 


THIS BOX a 


Boy! The things that can happen in 
an office to make you swear!—Lost letters, 
mis-filed reports, mis-laid sheets, a file folder 
that spills its contents, papers blown about 
by drafts, knocked off desks, mis-handled or 
destroyed. 

Why pay penalties for such misfor- 
tunes? Do away with them! Start Accobind- 
ing! That’s the binding-filing-safe-keeping 
system that keeps all related papers together 
as long as you want them. 

Accobind Folders and Accopress 
Binders are available in sizes to fit all your 
filing needs — and they last for years. Ask 
your stationer to tell you more! 


ACCO PRODUCTS 

{ Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd.. 









one 
Toronto 





How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 








BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture— Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 150,000 in use. 


Traffic, Inventory, 


$4 Q50 
Full price 49 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-100 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street e New York 36, N.Y. 
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POPULATION CHANGES CAST LONG SHADOWS 


continued from page 52 


it also provides the benchmarks 
trom which population estimates can 
be made for the intervening years 
within the decade; and, what is 
much more important, for the years 
beyond the latest census year and on 
beyond, into the future... 10 years 

, 20 years ... 20 years . . 

People make markets, make up the 
labor force. As of mid-1957, the 
American market numbers 171 mil- 
including our armed 
forces overseas; and our labor force 
(Summer peak ) runs to about 72 mil- 
lion, including the armed forces. 

These are tremendous aggregates, 
but the vears ahead will see them 
grow and grow. Something like 4.25 
million births a year less a little over 
1.5 million deaths plus a net of 200,- 
000 to 300,000 in-migration, adds up 
to a net yearly increase of close to 3 
million, or a net rate of about 1.7 per 
cent a year. That rate of increase is 
one of the highest in the world— 
higher than Jap: ins, higher than In- 
dia’s, and probably higher than Rus- 
sias. And our rising tend of man- 
hour productivity will make possible 
higher per capita standards of well- 
being. Not more mouths for the same 
pie, but a larger pie that will yield 
bigger slices for more people. 

Two hundred and fifty years after 
the founding of Jamestown in Vir- 
ginia, the American population had 
risen to less than 29 million. Over 


lion people, 


—1857 to 


the past 100 years 1957— 
our population has risen to 171 mil- 
lion, a gain of 142 million people in 
a century. Looking ahead, we can 
count with some confidence on pass- 
ing the 200 million mark in about 
ten years. When the Bi-Centennial 
of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence rolls around in 1976, the 
prospect is that there will be about 
230 million Americans to celebrate 
it—a long shadow indeed from the 3 
million or so of 1776. 

The topmost curve on the chart 
shows in perspective the population 
of the country by years over the past 
century and proje cted population for 
the years ahead to 1975. Beyond 
1975 it can be seen that a population 
of 300 million by the year 2000 is not 
difficult to envision. 


Business Population 

People make markets; people are 
markets. As our population has 
grown, so has the business popula- 
tion grown. The curve closest to the 
bottom of the chart shows by years 
the number of commercial enter- 
prises listed in the Dun & Brap- 
STREET Reference Book (or its pred- 
ecessor ) as of the middle of the year, 
from 1857 to 1957, and with projec- 
tions for the years beyond. The inter- 
vening curve, beginning in 1929, 
shows the oationeted total business 
population as of mid-year to 1955, 


A CENTURY OF GROWTH—AND A LOOK AHEAD 


FIRMS IN OPERATION AND 





















POPULATION COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES 
IN MILLIONS IN MILLIONS 
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Population: Mid-year figures for Continental United States, including armed forces overseas, from Census 
Bureau. 1957 estimate by author. Projections, 1960-1975, Census Bureau’s Series AA (the highest). 


Commercial Enterprises 
1870). Estimates for 1957 and later by the author. 


Firms in Operation: Average for 1929-1950 and mid-year since 1951 from Office of Business Economics. 


tor 1956 and later by the author. 
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INDIANA’S CONSTITUTION 


forbids 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


Orcher state and local governments are $50 billion in 


debt (up 213% since 1946)... spending 9 times more 
for schools, roads. hospitals and sewers than in 1946 
.and borrowing two-thirds of that money at soaring 
interest rates while snterest alone eats up 7.7 of every 
100 tax dollars! 
But Hoosiers still “pay as they go’! Indiana has NO 


state debt! 


com pletely 


INDI 


compara tively 


NO CORPORATION TAX! 
NO MANUFACTURER’S TAX! 
NO NET WORTH TAX! 
NO VALUE-ADDED TAX! 
NO SEVERANCE TAX! 
NO “USE” TAX! 

NO SALES TAX! 
NO PENALTY TAX! 
NO NUISANCE TAX! 

NO TAX ON RECEIPTS FROM SALES 
in interstate or foreign commerce! Just +4 of 1% on 
gross receipts from sales for processing, re-sale, 
etc.. not in interstate commerce: 1! on other 
receipts derived in Indiana except from sale to 
ultimate consumer (*% of 1%). And Indiana’s un- 
employment tax 1s far lower than average! 

Only one Indiana tax-rate increase in 24 years! 
No more contemplated. Some of our industries 
even offer to give money to the state because they 


feel they should pay more! 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE e 


MAY 1957 


333-D, STATE HOUSE e¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA « 


DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT MAIL 

| OF COMMERCE 

| 333-D, State House COUPON 
Indianapolis, Indiana TODAY 

| Dear Sir 

| Please send me copies of your NEWLY-REVISED brochure entitled 
WHY DEBT-FREE INDIANA IS ATTRACTING MORE NEW INDUS- 
| TRY THAN ANY OTHER STATE PER CAPITA. 

| NAME 

| ADDRESS 

| CITY STATE 

a natin ities elas niin dca eee oii mae iiameaianines 


DEBT-FREE 





TAX-FREE 


- 


* 


Indiana collects and spends a smaller 

percentage of its citizens’ per capita in- 
| 

come—or gets more for its expenditures 


—or both—than ANY other State! 


aH ms” @& a, 
Pr el ae 
~ ~ 
o ~ 
7 ‘ 
7 \ 


4 
115 Million Persons within 575-mile radius 
¢ \ 


CENTER OF U.S. 
MANUFACTURE 


CENTER OF U.S. 
POPULATION 





 ~ ss _ 
“mena 


PHONE MELROSE 5-3571 
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WIYAYSEALE 
~ ON YOUR CRANE HOOK! 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 


ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 


OUTMODES COSTLY 


foundry charging, production control, 
control, checking inventory, and, protecting your 
equipment from overloading. 


HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 


to be free of defects in workmanship and materi- 
als, and accurate to 2 of 1% of the maximum 


dial capacity. 


CENTRAL WEIGHING STATION 


COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE 


TYPICAL WEIGHING APPLICATIONS 
Just a few of the many applications include— 
loading, unloading batching, check weighing, 


process 


Write for descriptive literature explaining model features, 





HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 


31286 Stephenson Highway 
“The world’s largest producer of crane scales 


* Royal Oak, Mich, 
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Collect faster, 
= a\ sell more — 
\ ~—\\ at one and 

| -. \ the same time... 


f A 





Instal-Velope — the budger pay- 
ment combined coupon and envelope — adds extra 
convenience to budget payments...extra conven- 
ience that means extra profits to you. Users offer 
proof positive that complete account information on 
each coupon speeds customer payments — shrinks 
bookkeeping and overhead costs. A different adver- 
tising message on each coupon sells, and keeps 
selling, your products all year long. Instal-Velope 
Coupon Books are conveniently packed in units of 
9-12-18 - 24. Try them. You'll collect faster, sell 
more — at one and the same time! 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Westport, Conn. 





| Phone CA 7-4111 or send coupon For Free Sample , 
| & Complete Details on Instal-Velope. 
l Name | 
Company — ~ | 
| Address | 
| DR 
City State | 
| 


SAVE money ON INSPECTIONS 
FINE, AMERICAN-MADE 
INSTRUMENT 


at over 50% saving 


STEREO 
MICROSCOPE 


INDUSTRIAL ‘OR HOBBY USE 
~ [ONLY $995 f.0.b.| 


Up to 3” ” Working Distance—Erect 
Image— Wide 3 Dimensional Field 
Now, ready after years in development—this instrument 
answers the long standing need for a sturdy, efficient 


STEREO MICROSCOPE at low cost. Used in production—in 
research—in the lab, shop, factory, or at home; for in- 











| spections, examinations, counting, checking, assembling, dis- 


secting—speeding up and improving quality control. 2 sets 


| of objectives on rotating turret. Standard pair of wide field 


| Additional eyepi 


10X Kellner Eyepieces give you 23 power and 40 power. 
eces available for greater or lesser magni- 


| fication. A low reflection coated prism erecting system gives 





you an erect image—correct as to right and left—clear and 
sharp. Helical rack and pinion focusing. Interpupillary dis- 
tance adjustable. Precision American made! Storage Chest 
included. WE WILL SHIP ON 10-DAY FREE TRIAL. 


Order Stock No. 85,039-DE.... full price...$99.50 f.0.b. 


Shipping weight approximately 11 Ibs. 
Barrington, New Jersey 


Send check or M.O.—or order on open account 


WE'LL SHIP ON 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
FREE! Giant CATALOG of OPTICAL BUYS! 


OVER 1,000 OPTICAL ITEMS ... Many on-the-job helps... 
quality control aids! 64 pages—hundreds of illustrations. 
Many wor surplus bargains! Imported instruments! Lenses, 
Prisms, Magnifiers, Telescopes, Microscopes, Binoculars, etc. 
Optics for industry, research labs, experimenters, hobbyists. 
No obligation. Write for FREE Catalog DE. 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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as computed by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, along with the au- 
thors 1956 and 1957 estimates and 
projections for future years. 

Listings in the Reference Book are 
confined in general to concerns that 
make use of commercial credit; many 
concerns in service and _ financial 
lines are not inquired on by Agency 
subscribers and therefore are not 
listed. On the average, Reference 
Book listings account roughly for 
about 65 per cent of the estimated 
total business population. 


Growing Number of Businesses 


The essential and fundamental 
purpose of a business enterprise sys- 
tem is to supply the goods and serv- 
ices required by a population in the 
maintenance and upbuilding of its 
standard of living. To meet the 
needs of the far greater population 
of the years and decades ahead will 
require not only a vast increase in 
output of goods and services; it will 
require also a. great increase in the 
number of business enterprises. On 
the average our economy needs cne 
business concern for approximately 
every 40 people. In 1929 we had one 
business concern for every 40.2 peo- 
ple; in 1939, one tor every 40.6; in 
1949, one for every 37.3; and in 1955, 
one for every 39.1. Naturally the con- 
dition of the economy influences the 
ratio. At the bottom ot the Great De- 
pression, in 1933, the ratio was one 
concern for every 45.1] people; and 
at the peak of W orld War II, in 1944, 
one for every 47.5 people. The busi- 
ness population falls sharply in de- 
pression and in war. It is conceiv- 
able, of course, that major structural 
changes in our economy could bring 
alvcust over the long term, a sharp 
distortion in the ratio of people per 
business: a as of now the ratio of 
40 to 1 seems reasonable as an as- 
sumption for the future. For the 27- 
vear span 1929-1955, the unweighted 
average works out at 41 to 1. 

The estimates of the total business 
population go back only to 1929, but 
what of the Dun & BrapstrEET Ref- 
erence Book listings for which fig- 
ures are available for a full century, 
to 1857? They do tell an interesting 
story, but for the e: arly years there is 
an understandable qui alification. For 
the new, really unprecedented enter- 
prise the Reference Book represented 
a century ago, it took some years to 
build up adequate national cover- 
age. Up to about 1885, this coverage 
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increased sharply, at a rate of in- 
crease much steeper than that of the 
population of the country. In conse- 
quence, the number of people per 
Reference Book listing fell sharply 
and rather consistently from 142.2 in 
1857 to 61.2 in 1884. Beginning about 
1885, the relationship became rough- 
ly stabilized within the range of 50- 
odd to 60-odd people per listing. In 
only two years of World War II— 
1944 and 1945—did the ratio break 
out of this range, into the 70-odds, 
although the record shows consider- 
able ole inge from year to year within 
the stated ri inge. 

For the years 1885-1956, the un- 
weighted average comes to 60.7 peo- 
ple per Reference Book listing. Con- 
sider the record by five-year inter- 
vals in number of people per listing: 


1885, 61.6; 1890, 56.8: 1895, 57.6; 
1900, 64.8; 1905, 61.8; 1910, 61.0; 
1915. 60.0: 1920, 58.5: 1925, 54.8: 
1930, 56.4; 1935, 64.2; 1940, 61.3; 
1945 (World War II conditions ), 


73.3; 1950, 56.3; 1955, 62.6. For 1956, 
63.8: and for early 1957, 63.9. It 
seems reasonable to assume about 60 
people per Reference Book listing 
for future years. 


Business Projections 

Let us next take our projected 
rounded population figures for cer- 
tain years and compute projected 
business popul: ition and commercial 
enterprises (Reference Book listings ) 
on the basis of the average ratios 
stated above: 








1960 1965 L970 LO75 

Population 180 195 = 210 230 
(in millions ) 
Concerns in 

Operation t.50 [So S33 ada 
(in millions ) 
Commercial 

Enterprises 3.00 Bey 3.50 3.83 
(in millions ) 

These projections proy ide some 


indication of the 
In the nature of the 
taken as meas- 
howe, oS. ae 
in human 
economy 


rough shape of 
things to come. 
they cannot be 
ures of certainty. It is, 
certain as anything can be 
affairs that the American 
must raise its sights over the coming 
two decades to take in a greatly ex- 
panded market that will require tre- 
mendous increases in goods and serv- 
ices. To meet the needs of that ex- 
panded market will require a great 
expansion also in the number of busi- 
ness enterprises. These are among 
the long shadows cast by the changes 
of today in our dynamic population. 
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help you sell 


Modern industries are finding that our hand 
somely colored murals are unequalled for 
office walls and trade shows, since they sell 
as well as decorate. We manufacture them in 
B & W and Sepia as well and of any subject 
to fit any space. 


WEST-DEMPSTER COMPANY 


Ol, aCe a, oe a eo ee, er ew a 







WRITE 


for information on 

how we produce 

custom Photo 
Murals 
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HAVE YOU A NEW ADDRESS? An early 
four weeks’ notice. Please include the 
Circulation Department, DUN’s 
New York 8, N.Y. 


notice of change of address is 
helpful—it is usually necessary to have 
old address and send the information to 

REVIEW and MODERN INDusTRY, 99 Church St., 





Pallet Loads 
Move Easier with 


Weld-Bilt 


How to INCREASE SALES 
By Adding 3-D 
to Your Promotion 


PALLET-TYPE 
HYDRAULIC 


LIFT TRUCKS 





Easy-entry booster rollers, Maulti- 
Stroke fast-lift operation, accelerator- 


type lowering pedal, Anti-kick-back 
Safety Handle, front wheel equalizer 





— these and other Weld-Bilt features 
promise long labor-saving service on 
your single or double pallet-moving 
operations. Check all the advantages 
— write for bulletin No. LT854. 

For information on our complete line 
write us or our nearby representative. 





If you have a product or service 
needing a constant reminder 
before your clientele, embed your 
message in a brilliant clear Lucite 
3-D PLASTALLION on top executive 
and buyer desks. Let us show you 





= ae 7 . Hydraulic Lift’ Tables and 
how. Send for our FREE 30 page "Weld: PEPER Trucks — Portable Elevators 
catalogue illustrating a wide a Tersewee — Aviomatic Conveyor-lift 
iety of PLASTALLIONS ww Stovetars ——- Conveyors — 
variety 0 . _— Skids — Special Equipment. 














Creative Plastics Corp. WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


557 North Country Road 
Stony Brook, N.Y. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 





303 Water Street, West Bend, Wisconsin 
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AMERICA’S No. 
INDUSTRIAL sane c 








LEWISTOWN 


on “MAIN STREET, U.S.A.” 
Scores 100% 


here you're in 
great in- 


When you locate 
the heartland of the 
dustrial market! 


YOUR INQUIRY WILL BE 
TREATED CONFIDENTIALLY 
wire to: 


Phone, write or 


John T. Rodgers, President 
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Get the facts on 


LEWISTOWN 


DO YOU NEED: 


[} LOCATION 
WATER SUPPLY 

[} UTILITIES 

INDUSTRIAL SITES 

[}] LABOR POOL 

[} TRANSPORTATION 

[} GOOD LIVING 

[}] HOUSING 

[] SHOPPING FACILITIES 

") NATURAL BEAUTY 

[) RESEARCH FACILITIES 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


The FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Lewistown 


Lewistown 


3. Pennsvivania 
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PRODUCTION | 

B) INVENTORIES 
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D) MACHINE LOADING 





Ty RESERVATIONS 





VISUAL CONTROL PANELS 
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Pe Tobnsen Mr Smith 
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Chart Action, Indicate Trends, Permit Comparison, Organize Facts 


Complete flexibility with limit- 
less signalling and charting possi- 
bilities ... Easily adapted to your 
individual record requirements. 

Lightweight panels contain 
clear plastic tubes which are 
individually removable and may be 
shifted from One position to an- 
other ... Clarity of tube provides 
full legibility of contents. 
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| ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 
Send us more information on Visual Control Panels. 





| | : | 
PL _| We are interested in Acme Visible equipment 
I 





for 7 een sn ___records, 
Kind of record B.557 
| Company ___ sdemieaie ae 
| Attention ceieaniaetiaie 
Address__ - ‘ nine 
| City Zone___State 








MERGING WITH SAFETY 
continued from page 41 


In 1940 Safety formed the Entole- 
ter Division, producer of centrifugal 
grinding and mixing machines anil 
et violinctnes. but anil recently it 
was dependent on railroads for most 
of its bread and butter. Safety prod- 
ucts were used mainly for passenger 
cars, and the market was exhibiting 
all the symptoms of secular docline. 
Since 1926, in fact, the number of 


passengers cars on the rails had 
dropped by 44 per cent. 
This was the situation in 1952 


when Harold F. Kneen, formerly vice 
president of the Lincoln Electric 
Company of Cleveland, took over the 
helm. The balance sheet was in ex- 
cellent condition, but income state- 
ments told a different story—operat- 
ing profits were low, and declining 
with the primary market. 

Mr. Kneen spent two years strength- 
ening the organization and enlarging 
roneareds anak developme nt activities. 
Profit position improved, but he and 
the rest of the managers were aware 
that new products for new markets 
could not be developed and put into 
production fast enough to offset the 
long-term forces working against 
sales. Diversification through acqui- 
sition was the only logical answer. 


Program of Self-Education 

At this point, all that Safety execu- 
tives knew about mergers was what 
they read in the papers. As a first 
step, therefore, they began a process 
of self-education by AO, Sy 
They talked to preside nts of diversi- 
fied companies, many of whom frank- 
ly reported their mistakes and the 
conclusions they drew from hind- 
sight. They consulted consultants 
(thirtee n of them) and teaching au- 
thorities who had helped other com- 
panies with merger and acquisition. 

Then formal study began with the 
aid of a consultant. Under his guid- 
ance, executives began to: 

1. Survey all company assets. 

2. Set diversification objectives. 
3. Establish basic criteria to judge 
proposed acquisitions. 

The survey of assets covered a 
good deal more than the finances; it 
included manufacturing — facilities, 
sales organization, management 
know-how. 

The main objective set was to im- 
prove the company's basic railroad 
business, and put Safety on a par 
with similar companies in ratio of 
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Me Special shapes—to produce lighter, 
stronger products for varied industries. 
Hackney deep drawn shapes lower unit costs, 
cut production assembly time on pneumatic, 
hydraulic and refrigeration equipment. 


Lightweight cylinders—cut shipping costs of 
high- and low-pressure gases. Built to meet 
the most rigid standards, these extra strong 
cylinders feature uniform wall thickness, 


crevice-free surfaces. ww 


Seamless cups—first step in the unique deep 
drawing process that makes Hackney cyl- 
inders, drums, barrels and other containers 
the leaders in lightweight strength and qual- 





ity construction. 








Progressive shapes that 
shape industry’s progress 





Quality drums and barrels—to cut handling 
and shipping costs. Whether they are drums 
for food or acid, barrels for soap or paint, 
Hackney builds to the most exacting stand- 
ards found in the container industry. 


Heat exchangers—backed by extensive design 
experience in solving difficult heating and 
cooling problems at refinery, chemical and 
other processing plants. Built to order at 
Downingtown Iron Works, Inc., Division. 





LP-gas fuel tanks—this cost-cutting fuel 
powers more and more trucks, tractors, lift 
trucks, buses, taxis... reduces maintenance 
costs. Easy-to-handle Hackney LP-gas tanks 
boost efficiency even more. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company, 1465 S. 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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Manufacturer of Hackney Containers 
for Gases, Liquids and Solids 





Heat Transfer Equipment 
Steel and Alloy Plate Fabrication 
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—in SOO LINE LAND 
' tor Your New Plant Site. 
® —It's There—Somewhere! 
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4 Soo LINE RAILROAD 


serves dozens of fine towns like it. 


panding industries: skilled labor, 


| 
| 
Plenty of everything for new or ex- : 
l 
power, water, fuel and | 

| 


FAST SOO LINE FREIGHT SERVICE ! 
| 
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For Af i in ae a factory or warehouse site 


mpi lentu al) 


Call or Wrute he ne: ar Bao Line Representative 


ez GEO. T. BERGREN, Industrial & Real Estate Commissioner 
First National-Soo Line Building Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
FE 2-1261 
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and space at GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT 


Purchase Order filing at Grumman 
Aircraft had increased to the point 
where more than 200,000 manila 
folders were crowded in 550 filing 
cabinet drawers, averaging 400 fold- 
ers to the drawer. 
But the obvious answer, “buy more 
filing cabinets,” was not the right 
answer. 
Instead, Oxford filing experts were 
called, and the new Oxford Penda- 
flex Middle Digit system was in- 
stalled, with these gratifying results: 
No additional filing cabinets needed 
¢ Space Saved « Paper flow speeded 
¢ Filing personnel happier « Weed- 
- Ss ing of completed folders made easy 
» Sides, cords, xpandint paren ¢ Overstuffed drawers eliminated + 
Aisle congestion ended * Manage- 
ment completely satisfied 
Oxford Pendaflex Middle Digit is 
See eee eee ee ee oe one of several NEW Oxford filing 
methods that have broken a 30-year 
inertia in filing progress. 


Alt Bae) Se 






Send coupon for case 4 
histories, and details of ~,, 
Middle Digit, Integrated 
Name and other NEW 


filing systems, 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
46 Clinton Road, Garden City, N.Y. 
These new methods, all based on 
the use of modern Oxford Penda- 
flex hanging folders, will improve 
the operation of any filing depart- 
ment, large or small. 


Address 


i City.. 
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sales volume to net worth. This, 
was estimated, would require a 
doubling of volume in five years. 

Safety was determined not to add 
new products merely on the basis of 
marketing potential. It wanted to 
capitalize on its existing manutac- 
turing skills and sales organization. 
From its survey of resources, it found 
that the items it could best make and 
pee were: 

High-quality products in the 
Pn. or mechanical field, com- 
plex in design and manufacture. 

2. Standardized — products _ that 
could be improved by research. 

Complete products or assem- 
blies. 

4. Products that offered partial 
patent protection. 

These were the criteria—plus, of 
course, good market potential—that 
would determine the selection of 
companies to be acquired. 

Then Safety publicized its inten- 
tions. It distributed a brochure an- 
nouncing its criteria, and_ setting 
forth the assets it had to work with. 


Applying the Criteria 


The four companies acquired so 
far in the course of Safety's diversifi- 
cation program illustrate how the 
criteria have been applied: 

Liquified Gas Utilities, Ltd., a Ca- 
nadian company. Through its experi- 
ence with Pintsch gas, Safety man- 
agement had acquired considerable 
know-how in the field, and was ac- 
customed to doing business in Can- 
ada. This acquisition, in 1954, made 
possible rapid expansion into the 
commercial liquified gas market. 

Automatic Temperature Control 
Company, Inc. (ATC), producer of 
electrical controls, including some 
used in automation. Three other 
companies with similar products 
were considered at this point. res 
ATC was selected on the basis of « 
survey—made by a Safety stafl wl 
—of manufacturers. users, and dis- 
tributors of the equipment. ATC had 
other offers, from holding companies 
and others who wanted to move the 
operations, but selected Safety be- 
cause it offered the best evidence 
that it would promote the general 
welfare of the company and its em- 
ployees. The company was acquired 
in 1955 by an exchange of stock. 

Howe Scale Company. ATC pro- 
duced control equipment for the 
process industries and Safety's En- 
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MORE for the operator 
in new features, beauty, 
ease of operation! 


MORE for the boss 


in new features that mean 
low-cost, time-saving accuracy! 
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The New Customatic Comptometer 
gives you everything you’ve learned 
to expect from Comptometer— 

plus 3 new features 


CUSTOMATIC 
KEY CONTROL 


operator simply adjusts 
new control to suit her 
own individual touch. 


Still There, are all the features that have made COMPTOMETER 
unchallenged wherever fast, accurate, low-cost figure work is 
important! 

Pinpoint Accuracy — Accuracy Key prevents registration until stroke 
is completed. Insures accurate results. 

Easy-to-Read-Answers — Giant-size numerals in two colors show 
through wide apertures, counterbored to reduce glare. 

Active Ciphers — All ciphers to the left of answers are eliminated. 
Ciphers and numerals in the answer are distinct and easily read. 
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Comptometer COMMANDER — insures 
accuracy in dictation. Life-time ma- 
chine belt saves more than machine 
costs. See for yourself. Mail coupon. 
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Comptometer COMPTOGRAPH “220M” 
— with new multiplication key — more 
features than any other 10-key listing 
machine. Try it FREE. Use coupon. 





Rete . 


ofS 


INSTANT ELECTRIC 
CLEARANCE 


a touch of the bar and the 
dials are instantaneously 
cleared, electrically. 
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COLOR 


smart, restful Diamond Gray, 
scientifically selected for 
eye-ease and good looks. 
Blends readily with modern 
office decor. 


Simplicity of Operation — Direct-Action Keys give lightning answers. 
No levers, cranks, or extra operations to slow results. 

Molded Key Tops — Finger-tip fashioned. 

Cushioned Touch — Built-in floating action eliminates “finger- 
fatigue”. 

Add up all these features and you have the machine that sets spec- 
tacular new standards. You will fully appreciate them only when you 
see the new CUSTOMATIC COMPTOMETER in action. Let us prove 
this in your office FREE. 
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Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company 
1722 North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


In Canada: Canadian Comptometer, Ltd 

501 Yonge Street, Toronto 5, Canad 
Arrange free office trial f 

[} Send me literature on 

[ Comptometer Adding-Calculati: 

[] Comptometer Commander 


[1] Comptometer Comptogrz 
Name 


Firm 


State 


1G] 
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WHY DONT 
| MIND MY 


OW 
BUSINESS! 


TT  , 


X 
j 


a 
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handle all details . . . maintenance, 





TRUCKS are OUR business! Put all your 
time, worries, capital into YOUR OWN 


business! 
Your local NTLS member-company will 


icensing, insurance, the other hundreds 


of headaches, and furnish capital! Full-service NITLS truckleasing furnishes 


everything but the driver. You 


“own” your fleet of fully-maintained trucks 


with a single invoice. ReLEASE yourself from ‘‘truck trouble.’ Write for folder. 








23 E. JACKSON BLVD. 






TRUCK LEASING 
SYSTEM 


« SUITE D-5 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Wembenrs in principal cities 
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OFFICE HELP GOING 
| ON VACATION? 


call 
manpower, inc. 


for 
TEMPORARY REPLACEMENTS 
, © typists ® stenos 

e office workers 








Use our 
employees at 
low hourly rates. 
Write for FREE, 
helpful office | 
vacation schedule. ne 
Over 107 


offices 
coast-to-coast 





MANPOWER, INC. 
820 N. Plankinton Ave.., 


Milwaukee, Wis 


nformat on on 
@ onda a va- 


Please send me complete 
your temporary help serv 
cation schedule 


Name 
Address 


Py City 
, ~ 
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ELECTRONIC 
CHECKS ON 
LITHOSTRIP 


(Otel eliial’ lo) etm fel aaah 


up to 90% of sorting costs 
TALIM hicliit Lila ataelilanlelitela| 
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NOW! 
3 
PRE-PUNCHED, PRE-NUMBERED TAB CARD 
CHECKS “‘ride free’’ on CONTINUOUS forms... 
useful on tabulators, teletypes or typewriters. 
CHECK RECONCILEMENT is obtained at a tiny 
fraction of manual cost by using punched card 
sorter, collator and tabulator. 
ELECTRONIC CHECKS also available on Litho- 
sets . . . requires no change in your present 


method of preparing checks. 
We engineer many types of office 
forms. CONSULT US. 





500 BITTNER ST ST. LOUIS 1S: MO 
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toleter Division marketed centrifu- 
gal and pneumatic conveying ma- 
chinery for the same field. Market re- 
search revealed that there was con- 
siderable potential here in products 
for industrial weighing. ATC was al- 
ready producing electronic measur- 
ing devices for specialized industrial 
weighing applications, and could 
contribute to Howe research and de- 
velopment; Howe had a nationwide 
field organization that could sell and 
service ATC’s weighing systems; 
Safety itself was equipped to exploit 
the railroad market for weighing de- 
vices, and through its Entoleter Di- 
vision to develop application of the 
scales to the grain and process in- 
dustries; Howe's sales organization 
could help to sell Entoleter products. 
Howe was, therefore, purchased for 
cash in January 1956. 

As in the case of ATC, this was 
good news for employees of the pur- 
chased company. A 100-year-old or- 
ganization, Howe was the major em- 
ployer in Rutland, Vt., and Safety 
made clear its intention of keeping 
operations there. 

Star-Kimble. Adhering closely to 
its established criteria, Safety In- 
dustries only last month signed an 
agreement with Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
for the purchase of assets of the lat- 
ters Star-Kimble Division, manufac- 
turer of electrical brakes, high-fre- 
quency generators, and specialized 
rotating electrical equipment. With 
this acquisition, Safety will pursue 
an aggressive program of product de- 
velopment; and by integrating man- 
ufacturing operations in its New 
Haven plant, which already produces 
similar equipment for the railroad in- 
dustry, Safety will attain greater out- 
put from its existing assets. 


Sooner than Estimated 

The objective of nearly doubling 
sales volume has been met in two 
years instead of the five Safety al- 
lowed. Of company sales, 67 per cent 
are now to industries other than rail- 
roads. 

“Diversification was planned for 
long-range betterment,” says Presi- 
dent Kneen, “to use more fully the 
skills and capacities within our or- 
ganization, to protect the stockhold- 
ers’ investment, and to safeguard 
the employees’ future. Despite the 
short time since the program’s incep- 
tion, evidence of its soundness is re- 
Hected in the company’s increased 
sales and operating profits for 1956. 
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versatile 


(fast and economical,too) 


Noted for its speed, accuracy and resulting cost savings, the 
Burroughs Sensimatic can take on any assignment in your account- 
ing system and whip through it on the double. 


Secret of this proved mastery is the exclusive sensing panel that 
makes the Sensimatic the most versatile accounting machine you 
can buy. Just a flick of the knob gives you a choice of four jobs. 
And your Sensimatic automatically zips through the chosen pro- 
cedure, makes decisions and complicated motions for the operator, 
sharply reduces any chance of mistake. To handle more jobs, you 
just insert another of the interchangeable sensing panels. 


Because the Sensimatic is so fast, so error-free, it quickly pays for 
itself in time and effort saved. And there’s no obsolescence. ‘To 
change your accounting system, you merely change sensing panels. 
That’s all. 


For a complete—a convincing—demonstration, see the Sensimatic 
in action at our nearby branch office. Six series, 2 to 19 totals, to 
choose from. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





“Burroughs” and ‘‘Sensimatic’’—Reg. TM’s. 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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answers the turn of a knob with: 


UU te 
PAGING 


PUSH-BUTTON 
TELEPHONING 


MORALE-BUILDING — 
MUSIC 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
TO EMPLOYEES 


all without one penny of capital investment, thanks to 
the STROMBERG-CARLSON LEASE PLAN. To learn, without 
any obligation, how a custom-engineered installation can 
raise your firm’s efficiency to a new high, providing for 
daily communication and for emergency announcements, 
just return the coupon. Of course, you may purchase 
this same equipment outright, if you wish. 


SC STROMBERCG-CARLSON GD 


“oS A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION & 
1704 UNIVERSITY AVENUE e¢ ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. | 


We'd like to know {| 7] Your lease plan 
more about: ) [| Your custom built communication system 


Company 


Address 
































INTERNATIONAL 








MARKETS wet 


ALEXANDER O. STANLEY, £ditor 








OVERSEAS MARKETS RESEARCH: 





A “DO-IT-YOURSELF” GUIDE 


If you have been eying foreign trade, but have hesitated to 
develop a program because of research limitations, here is an 
outline that will help bring the markets into sharper focus. 


THE DIMENSIONS of world mar- 
kets may seem an enigma. Statistical 
evaluation may appear impossible. 
Accustomed to quick access to in- 
formation, to precise computations, 
and to data in depth on the USS. 
scene, the average American re- 
search or marketing man may look 
with some scorn and impatience at 
the variety of scattered information 
available from scattered sources on 
the international scene. Study and 
projection of economic patterns of a 
multi - billion - dollar, multi - million- 
consumer U.S. market have created 
techniques that, if costly in time and 
money, are justified in terms of sales 
and profit factors. But using the 
same mold for a multi-million-dollar 
and = multi-billion-consumer world 
market won't work. The possible re- 
wards are smaller, more fragmen- 
tary. And there are 99 different 
world markets, 99 varieties of statis- 
tical procedures. 

But some sense can be made out of 
the maze of material if an elastic 
program is adopted to resolve the 
key question: Which are the best 
potential markets for your products? 
And within this framework “poten- 
tial” should mean for long-term op- 
erations, not for short-term impro- 
visations. 
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As the impact of industrialization 
broadens. you can be sure that sta- 
tistical procedures will catch up. In 


fact. considerable headway in stand- 


ardization is being made by the Sta- 
tistical Office of the United Nations. 
Today 54 of the 99 countries re- 
viewed in this study are filing reports 
based on the Standard abeerin itional 
Trade Classifications; more will con- 
form as the evident value of correla- 
tion sinks in. But that’s tomorrow. 


Tracking Down the Data 


Today, the pressing need seems to 
be more for collation. Statistics, re- 
ports, analyses are showing up with 
more freque ncy in various media; to 
sift out and to keep track of the use- 
ful data is the problem. 

To provide help, DR&MI has com- 
piled two sets of tables covering 99 
countries and 288 subjects, on which 
documented data are readily avail- 
able in the United States. These ta- 
bles are not intended to be all inclu- 
sive—but they make it possible to 
find specific categories of informa- 
tion by country, by U.S. source, by 
date of issue. 

The index pattern is flexible. More 
markets can be added at will. New 
subjects can be added to any of the 
major groups reviewed. They can be 


The Subject... .F2 


The Source... .:24 


interspersed in the tables at will, « 

related to the categories listed by 
addition of alphabetic: al suffixes to 
the code numbers. 

Obviously not all subjects, not all 
countries, are of interest to all read- 
ers. But don't overlook the possibil- 
ity that new products or new re- 
search projects may require new 
studies. With this method of colla- 
tion, you will know what is available 
and where to find it. 

Like yesterday's news, statistical 
reports are short-lived. New tabula- 
tions constantly replace the old, and 
some system must be maintained to 
channel and compartmentalize the 
data so that you can find them when 
vou want to use them. The code em- 
plove -d on the DR&MI tables may be 
used for this purpose. The four basic 
components provide: 


Example 





The Country. ..Argentina 
The Year 
published ..... 6— 1956 
number of man- 
ufacturing industries 
UN Bulletin of 
Statistics 
This can be coded to read: 
Argentina 6/F2 :24. 
continued on page 107 
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RESEARCH DATA: By Subject sit 
U.S. De Yy ject By Publication Source 
- Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. - arene 
6 held offices in Albuquerque, Atlanta O@\A\A\A\GC\4 
. , , < a. ~ q 4 ' a 
cago, Cincinnati, Clevel: ’, G\S\E\S\B\E\E\SB\ F @\%\%\$\B\7 
Nets rinnatt, eveland, Dallas, Denver \9\3 \B \GASB\S \SB a \@\3\3\%\% mN os 
etroit, Greensboro, Houston, Jacksonvill ' \S \Z\9 %\ \6\s\% @\S\S\% CSAS 
Kansas City . oat ™s \ro \O\S \ %\%\%\ €\E\S\3\% 6\S\3 
‘ . , LO A -1e > \o - ¥ % o 4 ° C D 
y, Los Angeles, Memphis, Miami \2 \%\B \e 6\5\%\ o \2\Be\e\¥ \? \B SOURCES 
Minneapolis, Ne re ’ a\e\2 2\6\e\ % \¢ oP \ pn\% 
| s, New Orleans, New York, Phil- AS \BAB\ \R\R\H\ % VO\S\S BBA 
ade *hoe F . 2 o \%S .\% * 2 \% \ ‘Ss \8 
iC elphia, I hoe nix, Pittsburgh Portland \3 >, "4 S, 2, 2, ‘an % S. 2 2, ©, %, S L e 
_ - . > a e \ 4 Z fo) a rc A” 2 #) e 2 A “ 
(Ore.), Reno, Richmond, St. Louis, S: : 13 \S\ ‘eo \% a Oy FE 6\c\S\S\B\3 © 
City, S I » Ht. LOM, Beet Sake \* \@E \%\¢ oa\S\ @\E\A\ Ve\e Ae 
we re . . Pie - q os 7 SS Ss ae ” ’ 9 
aa in Francisco, Savannah, Seattle) 6 \ \" @ ~ \% TE o\S £ %\4 
ureau : ; ' \ y 2 e, ~ \% £-\'C “. 
“mee of Foreign Commerce :1, :2, :3, SUBJECT 4 ‘ae 3 a. \ e\" A 6 \G\B\%\\G \ 
AS. : 6, :7, :8, :9, :10, :11, :12, :13, :14 es 7 \% 2. 2\E\% \> \O\% \ 
. e . “9 « . ~~ “A © - \ 
15, :16, :17 :20, :21 publishes all WTIS ¥ \ a \ © %\%, 
reports; also Foreign Commerce Weekly; also | Subject ; % + 
: 6 Subjec i 
Investments Opportunity Abroad, a semi- | ©°®4 , 4 | \ 
monthly bulletin reporting specific investment _ ar = 
; i . Geurce Cade |:112213312413 ee 
opportunities abroad by country and com- e':8 (32 [33 1:4 1:5 |:6 1:7 | 38 | 9-17 324) :25| 226) :30| :31| 332) :33 
modity. 7 A THE CAPITAL STRUCTURE 23H) 32) 33. 
f 'T B THE ECO sr :5 ‘J 
) (7 > > - - < : ; Pb ‘ 
. ‘governmental sources, documents and pub- | C! | Geography | setes Tate Wheaee 
ications from various sources on specific a | Climate | 7 
aeten: it ) 2 rege Bb 3 | Regional Characteristi E | 7 |: | 
subjects following the outline of information | ©?# cra semsernaagagag 21% i ae | 
y > _— , . a sis ¢ ces “Po | 
— in each WTIS report. These are a val ie — i | | | 7 | | — 
: © sererenct for any individual requiring | C& | Water —_ - sit | 
a more penetrating study than ts possible | C7 | Marine | J ‘7 
sa a a. : is possible in | cg | A | 30 
1e condensed WTIS reports co | rene Pree | : 7 | 
‘ , s egetation & Insect 7 — 
lisl Bureau of the Census (amplifies :21) pub 34 Pe pe _ : 7 | 
> st. : > : = sal | f ry fa 
ishes detatled monthly reports on US ( 4. jg rey I 2 3 7 
> ) - ~ oJ- : -. < . rop . »& . 
export ‘import movements. Report FT4 Cl3 freemen Bg 5 2 | 33 7 5 31 
analyses E ts at 10 | C14) Produc egg 08 | : mw Ulla 
' ° taal xports by Commodity and Country C15 E at vr No./ Index / Income 2 1:3 24) 325 SI 33 
of Destinatio " ra 1 We ) 24 2€ e 
Exports - os Report FT420 analyses U.S. ; - pent World Commod., Prices, $ 1] - 7 :24) :25 26 + - 
xports by Country of Destination/Com- orestry/ Fisheries/ Apiculture “| 3 | 25:26 | 333 
mo 77 > a ie 7 24] :25| 7 ++ 
om yn Report FT110 analyses U.S. Imports | D THE PEOPLE 7 :24/ :25 31 33 
\ ommodity /Country . } } E 
: of Origin; Re D ) | 
TIN an: ae - Sitt, port Population’ Vital Statistic 7 24 
120 analyses L » 4% Imports by Country of ~¢- Clusters of Pop. tatistics | 3 ay 14-95 | 39 32 
> Commodity. Report FT800 smile sak oe eee — Standards | e ‘5 :24) :2! sy 32 + :33 
. Tr. : CALI LS 7 2>dical Service . ‘§ . 
fe “'e with Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands D5 | Clothing Shelter | 3 | ‘8 4 
other U.S. Terri ‘ | : : 3 z= 7 |: | 2a | 
7 er J.S. Territories. Also see Puerto Rico- | D6  Culture/Churches/R | | LD SB a Sa | | 
> . ° : - =sS =creé ) —— - ——— 
were of Business which contains detailed D ~prsanancas i ecreation | | 2 
"es * retail ) Ni *s . | 
reakdown of retail, wholesale, and selected {| D?® Ne . Students Pt od | 7 :24 7 
 - “~ ’ > ‘ 7 . * O. eac - 7 
mbt trades. Catalog-U.S. Foreign Trade D10| No. of Schools. | Bt ea = ey | | | 333 
St: Dna > — - om 
: atistical Publications issues monthly supple- | DI! Degree of Illiteracy - - | oo | 
> , ; : - L iteracy — — — — --, — - — 
cies that lists special reports, some pub- of Students aaa | | | | | on 
ished, others unpublished, on Foreign Trade 13 | =o | ae 7 | | | 225 
an >» a > . ar . ° be e Se 7 ; : . - 
N . selected subjects. Foreign Trade Statistics | E THE MANPO ek es ENS ee See 
No was . | 
es issued monthly or bi-monthly. Supple- | E! | Employme: sa | 
ments reports on U.S. imports, exports, shi FE? i | 2/133 St 
>. ports, exports ship- ~- In Industry. No.. Inde @ | >. 7 ” 
ping, also on ' —_— E3 in Othere No.1 ndex ist . dl , 24) :25, :26 31) :32) :33 
g, i unusual transactions appearing Ba ~ Pos ers, : i Index | 724 3] 3) & 33 
in Statistics Nec: c « S workec > a IL, 3. 
pain a ST ecial import and export pro- f Hourly earnings . ‘4 | | o -31 -32! -33 
< > “hhe »*< > _ &. — -2 | a?! : 
hype , changes in types of shipments included | E¢ aa ee ea enh rss 24) | :26 . 
Statistics, problems of commodity and au * nemployment ings/' olicy 2 -~--— 14) -95 3. 
country classificat! hy ons 4 31) :32 
ea classifications, problems of evalua- | E9 Satine Keays | 2 4 a | 24, :25 " ‘sal see 
; " changes in foreign trade and shipping F10 Labor Laws f vce | 3 4 | : 9 
Sta ae ; ; . i - 33 :30 
" cess Foreign Trade Division, Bureau | E!! Labor Relations — . #3 :30 
Qn ensus, will also undertake special studies | F)2 Rosonne! Turnover oF | 225 
On <¢ “OS ASIC leur , 13 =F ; - , 
: 1 cost basis. Usual procedure is to make E14 peg peoeee oe pongo | 3 1:4 | ia Pm me 
a pilot study (costing from $25 mn $100) “ - I anes for Fen. Employees + | A 
determine . yore . $ 25 
a ye the total cost of preparing any I THE INDUSTRIES was pane 
Seats report. Index to the 1956 special com- J +n Enterprise, Monopolies | 1 31 33 
arre (and costs) are jisted in the Catalog | F3 ae eed. on oo | ‘ . | 0 33 
~ 7 ‘ . 7 4 < - , g. oc ia vr . } ; : 
- U.S. Census Publications—1956—on pages 4 Mfg. Prod., Codon ve wre & 3 ’ = 96] .9 ‘31 © :33 
ms thru 36 tnclusive. Schedule A -Statistical F5 Mfg., Installed Power | 2 | | aaa a -33 
‘lassificati ti nae 7 | ea 2 325) 22 
' pete of Commodities imported in the +. Batrnctive Industries, No es } —-|—-}—-|---| - _ 32 
bls! States (1954 and supplements) and FS Rorvions & Paces ying Prod. Index , | ade 25 
} > e af f c ces itndust | ~ o—- 
published in loose leaf form. This extensive | £9, industrial mane tg ‘3 | 7 | wa faa fe :33 
a antag gives the commodity number and FiO. Industrial Development 7. - 3 | 7 | a :26 731) :32 : 
the ate ‘ . om | + Py ey aa 
the rp rates on all types of products in Ab Factors Affecting: tavesument : —| BPE Tow ae bei Som A :25 33 
> > LF . - ’ 2 , iP on . . rE 
re nited States. Schedule B—Statistical E13 oe Pade g Index, Industri. Shares “ 73 1:4 | 
Classification of C ities vidend Rates/ Earning > | 24) :25) :2 33 
the U.S ommodities exported from Ap, 2 Aid Programs 2 | 24} :29 :26 |) .32) #233 
; ° F (1955 and supplements) published .S. Companies Branch Invsts. :2 | | i :25| | 33 
in loose leaf fo riietitiiac. Aeate apa : ce | ss . s 3 
, ; if form. This basic manual is used 16 U.S. Licensing Contracts i ee 1s — = ~-} saa 733 
in compiling the commodity information on eee i | | to 
‘xports statistics re; meee | | | | 
2 orts statistics. There are some 60,000 | G THE UTILIT oe ee Se See ee, ae eee 23 33 
ni ; . . nd Ss - 
umes of export commodities and 2,900 | Gi STATE 2, 2 i 7s zz | 
G2 ENERGY | = 3 | 7 
. | 300 
(3 Electric Power oO i ' } ‘3 | ‘7 5 -% i 33 
. . ~ ~ utput Cpcty. ; ; | 24) :25 
continued on page lI] as Gas Oil Supply, Production ie 7 5 4 95 | 
oS : _ Consumers, No., Rates | b - T 24) :25| | } j°:33 
, a oad ‘8 | ‘en si | ’ 
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, de- 
ing can be 
— dating : + } 
\ more precise . he year witl 
f D a 17 t l > 
rce | by prefixing 
By Publication Sou velopec ie gece ” 
: . 1) ./ EX 24. , 
: By Subject/ By - the me ct. 6/F2 :2 ‘Ip in 
DATA: y = - ntina Oct. Can he 
RESEARCH Argon ling system ar in 
MENTED This codin th: it appe < 
DOCU ite Ins lj De 
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- ’ 4 - 7 4 ec , © 4, " 2 2 : , . = S 
B\% S\E 4\% 2 C ? % e\e ° S £ “ . ions ‘ific data before ‘ts of the 
O\%\% % %\%\% & \o\% S\a\% G\G, port specif itatistical repor he 
3 \>, 3 © %, % % % L %\% % % G\G | sed in the stati: f Commerce, th 
; A C s i) ~, 4 v eA! - - 
2\% % \% %\% oO 2 S\% S\e C\e % _— artment oO | other ba 
S\S\S\8 NaN “aN \ENE SAGO Ve U.S. Dep | Office, and « A&M I 
%\S\% \% C\% \2 o \%e \. e \t %S\F\G aa it istic: 
% 3, ¥ % %, ‘ %. O C % % % 0 b, UN Statistica ified in the DRé 
2, 2 & S 7 2 %, ” % ’ % % . “CES identi aC . limited to 
mn? % o\n & % \¥ A\G sic source: ling can be , st 
aX @.\% *. z, G \~ - The coc a ‘rent interest. 
\ % ao ye 
\ 4 specific subj 
SUBJECT \ % _ spec | o Simple index 
\ e :31) :32) 3: Develop im- 
\ :25| :26 :30 :: to ll tor s 
¥ oT | 3B | 29-17) 224) 28 —_ resent needs ca 1 kee P 
2i3i4lsle!: ; If your p yr you Cal 4] 

- . -2 o< 7 MSC - 
a. Source Code | :1 5 :25 | pler statistica formation in ai 
Code 5 i ‘ inform . * inde 

a :8 10st of the ing only th 
4 ail i ~~ inder by using rarious pub- 
ody shinee :3 3 : ‘af binder by the variou: : 
G6 aoe > Expansior I < - lea alogs of vila- 
Future TATION _ —|— | ; or catalog: h compli 
G7 TRANSPOR IRPORTS 1./Int. 5 ; | sheets ¢ ‘elease suc 
G8 INES A own/ Don 3 < : : vat re : 
G9 AIRI les/KM, FI 3 ‘. lj ‘ations t 
G10 are >, Passenger | 3 33 25 ones ines eps i These are: ‘d Janu- 
at Se ee | 13 3 tions. The PORTS: Index — lished 
311 -ve >» oo -_ 7 ryy \ ¢ 5 ate 11S 
G ee ae 3 . WTIS REI all reports pu b- 
G12 Charges t. Agreements 3 . | | 33 ‘y 1957 shows ; nd by su 
G13 eeeieataiis in ‘5 + ary by country a | r. De- 
mn . —|— S re 
= re | 2 5 -" on n this seric 1: Novem 
5 Develoy tions, Civil Airc ] r , -eriod coverec hrough \pri 
~ iO ~ — 5 =~ ’ 
Gié alas ’ Systems . os - 25 | je ct. Pe 6. Detaile d thr 
“17 RAILW: Length of SY { — r t 25 | } wf 195 ). } | a , 
G 0. thy no -latc _- :3 5 a cembD (MI tables. 'EEK- 
GI8 Traffic’ Area 3 oa “7 | 33 OK” in DR&! 7 CE \V Ek 
G19 li Stock, Production °5 oak meee: (ieimels l, 195% . V COMMER ; a -- Pub- 
( 1B Ok ) . ” _ a a ~ : 4 : , ' ‘ 
SS ee - a a oe 33 | FOREIG. lated April 1, bs oun- 
x21 . ‘AYS + wee OWN ems a4 “ _ ‘ ‘ 4 ; V Cc 
G2) ae om Served . 2 = *94) 25 $32; 333 lL) ‘ Inde X ¢ Ri Arrange d ) to 
| ao :3 :s : :24 * Bid quarterly. ers January lex 
a aintenance Finance 3 | 4 , a es 30 i ‘ Pe riod a rey ious inc ce 
SS oo eee ieaauaten :3 —- -— -— a1 on 31, 1957; also p Jecember 
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+ nd N 3) 24) :25 —|— | for d 
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- CEAI 3 | r | this s -ERIES: 
G30 O a. yn | In} : SE 
G31 Traffic Launched / Future Expansi« al ae ‘7 I 5 | | | Is roe INVEST MEN d DR&MI 
3 al . : : a | , oi i : ; 
G33) Tonnage Lau st | - > 1 | | See by country * tis sa 
G34 - 3 | 7) 38 | 1 | —|—|—|— tailec » 11 cm . 
EE NG , +. ; ‘8 “i — i De , d< Loe 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK: Semi-an- 
nual report, latest published January 
1957 covers second half of 1956. 
PAN AMERICAN UNION PUBLI- 
CATIONS: Ten-year catalog covers 
period 1943-1954; irregular supple- 
ments issued through 1956. 


A Reference Library 


And if you are willing to let your 


h 


research library or division expand 
book shelf space, and want to have 
an array of material at your finger- 
tips, these yearbooks will help: 

e STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF 
THE UNITED STATES: 1956 
Section 32 reviews annual data on 
foreign commerce; section 34 reviews 
comparative international statistics. 
e THE FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
(FACTORS) SERIES. 

@ WTIS MONTHLY STATISTI- 
CAL REPORT on U.S. Exports & 
Imports. Usually 8 to 12 pages. Con- 
tains breakdown by dollar value and 








eee aioe 
Howe Photograph 


quantity of total U.S. export and im- 
port trade with 75 world markets. 
Figures by month and cumulative, 
with previous years comparisons. 
@e@ SCHEDULE  A-STATISTICAL 
COMMODITY CLASSIFICATION 
OF U.S. IMPORTS and/or SCHED- 
ULE B—U.S. EXPORTS. 

@ ANNUAL DIRECTION OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE, showing 
world exports and imports of most of 
the 99 countries in this review. 

e UN YEARBOOK OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE STATISTICS. 

e UN STATISTICAL YEARBOOK. 
e@ UN ANNUAL ECONOMIC 
SURVEYS (detailed in sources, page 
111). 

e INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
STATISTICS (MONTHLY ) 

@ ANNUAL REPORT ON _ EX- 


continued on page 112 
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DOCUMENTED RESEARCH DATA: By Subject By Publication Source 


O\ B\ A\ A\ A\A\C\ A A\ 4A\P\A\ SA | 
B\% \% \% a A\A\%\ % q @\% & % % G 
\OE\3\S\GAS\S\SE\S\ QB \O\S\SA\D\SASB\ ON 
\D\3\S \GAS \S AS VQ & \S\EAS\VE\E\E\ GN 
e\E\O\E\ VeVe\O\ & \E\S\E\B AG AS \ 3S 
*\O\% \® %\4\% % \%3 @\e\% “ o\% SOURCES 
%\% \% \@ j e \@ % oa ywy\e \WP\ 
VA\e\S\E\ \B\B\B\ S \GAS BYAASAS\ YS Bh 
\S\% ® \ SZ. >\S\a\ ¥ &% &\Bi\B.\e\E\% 
2\% \",\%3 “\E\G\ & \VSE\G\ BAS \OAKRN @ 
a\@%\4\ ¥ ‘\A\S s C \ = S\e \B&\G ~" 
4 \ 02 © i ? ? o> > e¢\-F ww a pe j 
A\G\%\s S\S\E\ S \O\4\B\S\E\E\G 
2 4 ? in on 2. © Ce > st % 7 “ 
O\"\%G % \¢\S6 \e\F\ \ 
= \¢e ¢ ' 2\% \B%\0\ « 
on 4 % L G . ° © 
SUBJECT 2 \% . a %\% 
2, I ©. a.\G 
2? \ 
Subject SJ \ \ . 
Code \ \ \ 
Source Code :1 :2 3:3 (3:4) 3:5 77 |» :8 | :9-17 :24 :25 :26 :30):31):32) :33 
I-3 Public Debts—Local :2 24; :25 33 
1-4 Municipal Finance 3 :7 $F 
1-5 Government Bond Yields 24 26 
1-6 Government Loans 2 123 25 33 
1-7 (International Loans 313 25| :26 33 
I-8 International Grants 25 
1-9 Loans, Credits from EXIM Bank 2 -26 
1-10 |World Bank Loans 3 25) :26 
J THE TAX STRUCTURE 
Jl Taxation 2 ise 16 7 30 33 
j2 Accounting & Records 7 25 
J3 National/State Tax Problems 3 
j4 Industrial/ Company Income Tax “4 
JS Professional Taxes 4 
J6 Property Exploitation Taxes 4 
K THE INSURANCE SYSTEM | 7 16 30 
Kl Insurance Regulations | 16 30 
K2 Types of Coverage | :16 
K3 ‘(Operational Reports 3 16 :33 
K4 Premium/Loss Data :16 
KS (Reinsurance 3 :16 
K6 Investments 16 33 
K7 (Taxation : "16 30 
L THE ADVERTISING MEDIA 7 16 
LI Advertising 7 13 
L2 Daily Newspapers, No. 724 
L3 Daily Papers, circulation :24 
14 (Daily Papers, Copies per M of Pop. 24 
LS Newsprint Consumption 724 
L6 Radio Stations, No. 24 
L7 Radio Receiving Sets, No. - :32 
L8S IV Stations, No. 3 
L9 TV Receiving Sets, No. 33 332 
L1O Samples/ Exhibits / Fairs :3 :7 44 725 
:17 
Lil Motion Pictures Theaters/ Attend. :3 
M THE MARKET a * -33 
Mi Gross National Product (n) 2 Aco 24) :25) :26 31 :33 
M2 ; Domestic Expenditures 72 :26 ‘2a: soe 
M3 (Family Expenditure Analysis 332)" 333 
M4 = National Income/ by Groups | :24) :25| :26 | 31} :32 
MS Cost of Living Index/ values :2 7is °24| :25| :26 SI 33 
M6 = Retail Trade Index/ values + ee 71s 724 26 33 
M7 Wholesale Trade Index/ values + :7 724 26 
Ms (Internal Trade 3 "24 26 
M9 Commercial Commod. Exchanges + 
M10 Marketing Channels 4 Z <a -14 
Mil Existing Business Units, No. :32! :33 
Mi2 Analysis, Business Units/ Sales type -32 
M13 Analysis, Retail Stores, Urban OF. 
M14 Analysis, Self Service Stores 3a) i308 
MIS New Business Units established :32 
M16 Business Mortalities °32 
M17 Inventories Fe :32 
M18 Appointing an Agent :7 
M19 | Trade Customs | 
M20 | Food Consumption sae 
M21 Consumption, Other Goods 32-33 
M22 Commercial Credits/ Controls - 7 + | a2 
M23 Installment Credits/ Controls 7 ‘J 25 :33 
M24 Price/ Distribution Controls + 3 4 25 
M25 Standardization/ Weights/ Measures :7 :10 
M26 Packing/ Packaging °3 7 4 
M27 Labeling/ Marking Regulations 3 -10 
“TI 
712 | 
M28 Pharmaceutical Regulations | + 1h | 
| 16 | 
M29 Food Regulations 3 ‘15 | -25 | 
M30 Unfair Competition 3 712 
N THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE °30 3:31 :33 
Ni |Foreign Trade “1 3 7 25} :26 :33 
N2 Balance of Payments (n) 3 | | 24) :25)| :26 31) 733 
N3 |EPU Balances | ; | ; 8 7 25| :26 
N4 (Exports, Value, $/n/Index 122 + :9 °24| :25| :26 732) :33 
N5 Exports, Quantum Index 7 :24 733 
N6 (Imports, Value, $/n/ Index :2 3 :7 9 =24;| :25) :26 i sSar tae 
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DOCUMENTED RESEARCH DATA: By Subject /By Publication Source 





1957 





How many stocks 
should you own? 


On the basis of the mail we've seen 
recently, a surprising number of in- 
vestors need a good answer to that one. 

Consider, for instance, the investor 
who asked us to review his portfolio 
consisting of 3/] different stocks worth 
less than $20,000 all told. 

He owned six shares of one stock, 
eight shares of another, fourteen of a 
third, and so on up to a maximum 
| holding of forty-three shares in one 
issue. 





How any individual can give all the 
attention he should to that many 
different companies—is beyond us. 

Or why he should want to, when 
the same amount of money invested 
in half as many stocks might really 
increase his income, give him a much 
better chance of achieving his invest- 
ment objectives, besides. 

If you own stocks, or plan to buy 
them, we suggest that as a rough rule 
of thumb you accumulate at least $500 
worth of one stock before buying a 
second. If you own a number of stocks, 
no one of them should represent much 
more than five per cent of your total 
investment—no one industry much 
more than ten. 

As we said, that’s just a rough rule 
of thumb. 


But if you feel that you may be 
over-diversified yourself, if you'd like 
to know just how many stocks we 
think you should own—and which 
ones—simply ask. 

Our Research Department will be 
happy to analyze your situation—do 
all that it can to help you consolidate 
your holdings to your best advantage. 
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WS\B\F\B\e VA\Z\O\ & \VS\S\S\E\S\S\ 
\S\2\ O\G S\3\%\ @ \S\S\S\B\% %\% 
P\DB\S\ \H\B\S\ & A\S\BABA\S \7\S\9\ SOURCES 
\2 \%\% \* e\S\8\ & \m\a\ a\B\S \E\% 
\E\S\B\S\ \A\A\S\ S \B\S\S\BASAS\G th 
0\6\&\E S\3\OA\ ¥ Se \Be \SE\&a\%.\% Za 
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*#\e@\%\¢s > \Sa\%\ > \E\E\E\E\F\% 
\ o a 2 4 oO cr - <. “ Le “a 
. O\%\%\ & 4\S\S\E\G\G 
z. - . f . y 
\ G.\0 oa O\E\S\2\O\% 
SUBJECT \ “\3 % « 4 %\%¢ 
.. 7 2 J © a.\ 4 
\ rs =~ \ 2 
& \ % . 
\ % : ' \ 
Subject © \ 
Code 
Source Code  :1 2 3 4 5 6 7 :8 :9-17 :24 :25 :26 :30 :31 -32 33 
N7 Imports, Quantum Index 3 24 33 
N& Import Restrictions, Exemptions a 3 8 225 
N9 Export Restrictions’ Exemptions 3 25 
N10 Foreign Exchange Controls ‘1 tO :7 :17 aa :30 33 
Nil Export Promotion 2 33 
QO THE GOVERNMENT 7 ‘31 
Ol National Government I 7 | 30 
O2 Local Government 7 30 
03 _~—s— Political Organizations :7 
O4 Government Economic Policy Seo Be Be 6 225 33 
O5 Public Lands 25 -30 33 
P THE JUDICIAL STRUCTURE 3 
Pi The Courts, The ¢ ode 6 7 30 
P2 Litigation 4 “30 
P3 Property Laws 7 3:8 30 
P4 Notaries :7 
PS Status of Foreigners 3 i io 730 
Q TRADE POLICY CONTROLS 
Ql Recent Trade History :| :7 
Q2 Trade Controls 3 7 
Q3 Trade Tariff Agreements, Policy 3 iS isis :7 710 ‘aa | 
Q4 Government Inspection ft :14 
QS (Government Purchasing Procedure 7 
Q6 State Supply Office :7 
Q7 Customs Regulations :3 [10 725 
“11 
QO8 U.S. Export Declarations 3 231 
Documentation 3 
QO9 Foreign Investment Law 3 1:4 76 | :7 o 
Q10_ For. Invest. Law, favored field 3 1:4 6 1:7 725 
Qii_ For. Invest. Law, insurance guaranty 3 S. ise “2a 
Q1i2 Capital’ Profit Repatriation 4 6 Za 
Q13 Investment Incentives 3 
Q14 Factors Affecting Investments 3 3:4 
QS Barter Agreements 25 
Q16 Commodity Surplus from U.S. 25 
Q17 State Trading Corp 25 33 
R THE COMMERCIAL CODE 
RI The Commercial! Code highlights = 7 
R2 Types of Organizations 4 ft 25 -30 
R3 Subordinate business terms 7 
R4 Commercial! Policy Developments 3 25 
RS ‘(Commercial Court Registry 30 
R6 Attorney Services Required 30 
R7 Attachment’ Bankruptcy Proceed. ‘13 30 
R& Trade Mark’ Trade Names Reg. 13 A 30 
R9 = Patents’ Copyrights Reg 13 30 
R10 Licensing Reg 3 13 30 
S THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 3) 
S| Social Security, Participants 3 1:4 7 (16 «:24 _3) 
$2 Housing 3 724/| :25 “31 
S3 Dwelling units, No 24) :25 32 
S4 Dwelling unit, density of occpn. 24 ‘31 
S5 Rents 25 
| 
S6 Pension Plans 2 33 | 
S7 Social Services Cost we 30 | 
S8 Social Structure highlights ¥ 
S9 Social Legislation 4 
T THE ASSOCIATIONS GUILDS 
TI Employers Unions 7 
T2 Chambers of Commerce & Industry ‘1 f 
T3 Craft Associations ‘7 
Z STATISTICAL SCIENCE 
Zi Standards ‘31 
Z2 Revisions | 25 
Z3 Training Methods, Materials | 31 
Z4 Methods and Techniques 3] 
Z5 Sampling 3] 
Z6 Organizations, Agencies, Societies 3] 
Z7 Research Facilities ae 
*SPECIAL SUBJECT REVIEWED IN: 33—C-3, Utilization of land; D-1, Population projections; E-2, Output per 
manhour; F-2, Industrial capacity; F-9, External financing of local enterprise/reverse investments (local holding of 
U.S. Securities); F-12, New capital flotations; G-3, Power consumption; I-1, Budget in relation to GNP; M, Gross 
and net fixed investment; M-3, Per capita consumption; (n), National currency. 


There’s no charge or obligation of 
any kind, but Research can do a much 
better job if you'll tell them some- 
thing about your personal situation 
and investment objectives. Simply ad- 


| 
| dress your letter to— 


FRANK V. DEEGAN, Department DR-13 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 
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DOCUMENTED RESEARCH DATA: BY COUNTRY AND BY PUBLICATION SOURCE 
NOTE: All designations in the table represent the year in which the material was published; that is, 7=1957, 6= 1956, 6a=second half of 1956, 5=1955. Exceptions: Codes 


20 through 24 show year of data. 





~ Code Nos. 





Canada 





Greenland 





Latin America 
Argentina 
Bolivia 

Brazil 

British Guiana 
British Honduras 
Brit. West Indies 
Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

E! Salvador 

French Guiana 

Fr. West Indies 
(;uatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 


Neth. Antilles 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Puerto Rico 
Surinam 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Virgin Islands 


Furope 
Austria 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
(sreece 
Iceland 
Ireland 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Soviet Bloc 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Trieste 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 


Middle East 
Aden 

Egypt 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 
Kuwait 
Lebanon 
Saudi Arabia 
Syria 

Turkey 
Africa 
Algeria 
Angola 
Belgian Congo 


Brit. East Africa 
Brit. West Africa 
Ethiopia 

Fr. Equatorial Afr. 
Fr. West Africa 
Ghana (Gold Coast) 
Liberia 

Libya 

Morocco 
Mozambique 
Nigeria 

Rhodesia-N yasaland 
Sudan 

Tangier 

Tunisia 


Union of South Africa 


Far East-Oceania 
Atghanistan 
Australia 


Burma 


Cambodia 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 


India 


indonesia 
Japan 


K orea 


New Zealand 
Pakistan 
Philippines 

Taiwan (Formosa) 
Thailand 

Vietnam 
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AA 


AA 


SUAW 


ws 


AN AWN 


AAW 


4 
5 


5 
6 


2 | 33 | :4 
| 6/7 | 
ee 6 7 | 

6/7 | 
6 | 6/7) 
§ |6/7| § 
6/7 | 
6/7| 
6/7 | 
6/7| 
5 | 6/7| 
7 | 6/7 
6/7'| 6 
6/7 5§ 
5 | 6/7 
5 | 6/7 
6/7 
5 | 6/7) 
| 6 |6/7| § 
6/7 | 
6/7 | 
6/7 
6 
5 6/7): 6 
7 
6 6 
6 7 
|| 
7 |6/7)\ 6 
7 |6/7)\ 7 
7 |6/7!| 6 
5 6/7 
5 6/7 6 
7 |6/7) § 
6/7; § 
6/7 
6/7 
§ | 6/7 
6/7 6 
5 |6/7]| § 
6 6 
- 
6/7 5 
6 | 6/7) § 
7 |6/7); S$ | 
6/7 6 
6 5 
5 7 
6 6/7 
6/7; § 
6 | 6/7 
5 6/7 6 
6/7 6 | 
6 6 
6 | 6/7 6 | 
5 | 6/7 
6 6/7 
6/7; 5 
7 
7 5 
5 
6 
6 | 6/7 
6 
6 7 
6 6/7: 6 
6 6/7 4 
6 
6/7| 5 
6 7 
6 6 
6/7 
- 
6 
+ 
6 6/7 6 
6/7 
7 |6/7| § 
6 6/7)| 6 
6/7 
§ |6/7| § 
7 |6/7| 6 
6 6/7 
6/7 
7 Gyr i & 
6/7 
6/7 
6/7\ 6 
5 6 
5 6/7: 6 
7 | 6/7 
5 | 6/7 
6/7: 6 
6 


| 61 
* Combined in investment series: Central America; 


See top of first column, opposi te page, for iden tification of code nos. & 








G3/6 
G17/6 


G9/4 


G9/4 








G3 5 | 


G3/5 
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F6/6, | | 6 | 
| | | 6 
> 7 5 | 6 
3 6\5 
| 6° | 5 
| 6 5 
| 5 
| 2 5 | 5 
6* | 
| 4 
6 | 6*| 7 | 
5 16] | 
| | 7 
| 5 | 6°} 6 
| | | i | 6 
ee ga8. 
Ix} 161] 6 
ro | | 
lslelels 
| j | 
a 
171516 
5 
6 
6 
61517 
5 5 
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6 
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71/515 
6 56 
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7 7 
|_|} 6} 
5 5 | 
6 6 6 
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5 6 
5 6 
6 6 
6 16/7 6 
L | | 
F6/6 | 5 
| 6 
16! 
6 
| 6 | 6 
1 | | 16 
| 6+ 
| | 17 
7} 6] 3 
| 
| 1 I7t 
| 1 | | 16 
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6 | 
ee 53 ee ee 
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14/6 
| 
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| AL) 212) :13) 214) 315 :16) :17 318) 219) :20) :21) :22) :23):24) :25 | :26) :27| :28| :29) :30| :31) :32) :33 
ré 7| 6 6|5|5)|6| 6| 6 | 6 |6/6a/7| 6 6|6|6| 6 
WR OR IEE bs. cians etlcnsihnset ti Rcin$ Mt Aomescaltenldalincdbncctoal sci 
6 | tyre 7 | | | 
5|5 4 6!'51316!16)|6| 6 6/6a/71'6|6/6|6/5| 6 5 
4 6/5) 6 | 6 6|16)|6)| 6 6/6a/7'6|6/6|6/]5| 6 5 
5 | 6) 6; |6|5 6| 6/6 | 6 6/6a/7, 6/6/6/5]| 6) 5 
| 6/6 | 6 
6 6 | 6/| 6 | 
6 6|6)| 6 6/6a | 6 
5 6 5 6|6|6)|6 6/6a/76|6|6|6]|6| 6 5 
6 4 7 61514161616 )|6 6/6a |6/6/}6|6/3]| 6 5 
| 5 | 6 6/5 616|\6/16 6/6a |6!16|6/6|4| 6 5 
| 5 5 | 61'/51|3!16!]16|6|6 6/6a | | 6 6 6 5 
> | 61'515!16/6]| 6| 6 6 6\'6/16/|6)| 6)! 6 5 
6 5 | 6 6 | 6 |5|6!|61| 6! 6 6/6a/7'6|6|6|6/5/| 6 5 
| | 6 (4/6) 6/ 6) 6 6 |6/16| 6/| 6| 6 5 
5 6 16) | 6/ | 6| | | 
6 | 16/6] | | | 
5 6'5| |6| 6) 6| 6 |6/6a '6'6'6/11)|6 5 
6 7 | 6 15161/61/6/6/] 6 | |6/16/)}6|5]|6 5 
61/5'51|6|61/6/6| 6 | 6| 6} 6} 6| 6 | 5 
7 5 7 6,5 4/6] 6| 6 | 6 |6/6a/7 6 | 6 ai te 6 | 6) 5 
6 | '6|6|6| 6| | | 6 | = 
| 6 5|6/6| 6/6 6/6a | 6|6| 6| 6 6 | 5 
4 6 6 (6/5 '61/616/6| 6 16/6] 6/6 6 | 5 
5 | 6 6161/6) 6 6 6 6 | 6/6 3 | 6 5 
5 16|5/4|6|6| 6 6 |6/6a/7/6|6|6/6| 5 | 6 5 
| 616/66] | 6 | 6 6 
| 6 | 6 | 6 me 16] | 
6 6 16!15!14!6)|6! 6) 6 |6/6a/7}6}6}6/6]5}| 6 5 
5 | 61616|5/4/6)| 6/6 6 |6/oa | 6 | 6 | 6 | 6 6 5 
| } 
| 66:16) 6 | | 
6 | = 
617 6 | 6 | 6 3/6|616)|6 6/6a/7| 6| 6} 6/| 6) 13 | 6 
| 5 | 6 | 6| 5 6|6/6/| 6 6/6a |6|/6/) 6/6) | 3 | 6 
6 | 5 | 6} |51616] 6] 6 \6/6a/7| 6| 6} 6| 6] | 3 | 6 
5 6]; | 6|\61|6)| 6 6/6a/7 6 6) 6! 6 | |6 
5 | 6] | 6151316161 61 6 \6/6a/7| 6/| 6 6} 6 | 3 6 
61:6] | 6'6/5/15/|61]61] 6| 6 |6/6a/7| 6 | 6/| 6| 6 | | 6 
4 r S 5'6!] |3/6)]6) 6| 6 |6/6a/7 6/6) 6 6 13 | 6 
6; | || 6 6161 6| 6 |6/6a/7\ 6|6)| 6/6 = 
7 | 6 |6\6)| 6) 6 6/6a 6|6 | 6 
6 | 61'5|1516)|6)| 6/| 6 \6/6a/7| 6/6) 6/| 6 316 
5 6'515161|61| 6] 6 |6/6a/7| 6| 6; 6} 6 3 | 6 
5 7/6 31616)! 6/| 6 6/6a/7| 6| 6/| 6| 6 31 6 
5 6'5|'3/)6/)6)| 6| 6 6 6\6)| 6) 6 3 6 
| 6 | 6) 6) 6 \6/6a/7 | 6 
6 6/515|6!16)| 6| 6 6 61'6/\6 | 6 
5 6 | 6 7|6|5 6|6)|6)| 6 6/6a/7| 6| 6) 6/ 6 | 3 | 6 
| § 6 5 61'5|4;16;6)|6| © |6/6a 616) 6 3 
| 6 | 6 6 | | 6 
5 5 6 6 6 5 5 6 6 6 6 6/6a/7 6 6 6 6 3 6 
5 6 | 6 31/6/16)! 6 6/6a/7, 6 | 6 | 6)! 6 
6 ee ae 
| 1616)! 6) 
5 | 61'5|6!161!16/)| 6) 6 \6/6a/7 6| 6/| 6| 6 5 
5 | | 6 | 6 | 161616) 6 |6/6a/7| 6| 6! 6/ 6 5 
5 | | 7 6 | 6 41616) 6) 6 (6/6a/7' 6/6) 6| 6 5 
| 6 3|6|6/ 6/| 6 (6/6a/7;6|6 6) 6 5 
6 | | 6 6 | 6) 6 |6/6a/7 6 6 
| | | 6 6 6 6 6/6a/7 
5 6 )| 6 5|6)\61 6) 6 \6/6a/7| 6 | 6 5 
6 7 6 | 6 6 |6/6a/7 6 6 
5 6 6 | 6 | 6 |6/6a/7 6 6 5 
5 ‘ 6 | 6 3/61/16! 6) 6 |6/6a | 6| 6! 6| 6 5/6 
| 6a 5 
| | 6 61/6, 6 6) | ; | | 
| | +] | ; | 6\'6/\6_ 6 Be st 1 ey | 
| | Pr | | | 4/6\/6) 6) 6) A ae > 
| | | | | | 
a Py} td] i | Py] | | | 
5j} | | | |6] | 6 | 6 |  |6/6a/7 r | | | | 
$i;5; | | | | 6) | | 6/6 Le 6d) | | 
7 ; | | 6/ | |6/6)] 6] 6 6 |6|6/|6/ 6 | 
5s} | | | 6} | | [6] 6] 6| 3, ee es ee ee | 5 
(6; | | | 6 | 1616] 6| 6] ies ae See ee 5 
Pr | of | | 6] _|4 16|6| 6 |6/6a/7) | | | | | 
| | 16/5] |616] 6] 6] 16/6] 6] | 
6 | | | 6 16|6|6/16/7 | |6/]6 | | 5 
4) 6) 6 6} ¢ | | | 6 | | 
i arg 15 | 6) 1616] 6 | ia 4 | 
6 | 4 | 6 6 | 6 |6a/7 | | | | 
6 1 | | 6 5|6!6) 6! 6 6/6a/7 6) | | 
ae | 6 | 6 | 6 |6/6a/7 | 6 = 
(S| | 6 | 6 6 | ; | 
6 | | 6|\|6) 6 6 
i145 6 | 6 6'5|15!|16 6! 6)! 6 6/6a/7}6|6 | 6/6 _ 
| 
5 | | bo 616 6 6 | 6 6 | 6 
5} | ; Ts] 5|4/1616)/6 6 6/6a/7 6};6|;6| | 3 
6) | | 6 | | |6)| 6! 6 6/6a/7| 6 6 | | 6 
| 
| | | | | | [6/6] 6 6/6a/7} | | | | | 6 
6) | 6 16;6/] | |6!6| 6| 6 |6/6a/7| 6 | 6 | 6 | | | 6 
§/5/5] | $i .1 614616161. @ Lia | | 6 
6| 5 15/6] |5|6|5|3]6)| 6| 6| 6 |6/6a/7| 6 | 6| 6} 6 | 6 
5 1 | | |[7l6ls|s|6|6/6| 6 \6/6a/716/6/6/16] | 6 
6 | 5 | 6 151615 |5|6| 6| 6/| 6 |6/6a/7| 6 | 6 | 6 | 6 | 3 | 6 
6 | 6) 6 | 6|6)6)| 6 6/6a 6 | 6 1 | 6 
| 6 | 6| (6/6a/7) | 6 
6 | + FSi 4 rreieyer | ; | | | 6 
| 
5 | 6 | | § 6|6|6| 66/6 |6\6|6|6| | | 
5 | 6 6 | 7 6\|61!161 61 6 |6/6a/7| 6/| 6! 6 | 6 
6|5 6/7, |616|15|5]|16]6| 6| 6 /6/6a/716/6/6/6} | | |6 
5| | | 16] | |6| 6] 6] 6 |6/6a/7|) |6|)6/6] | 6 
| | | 5 | | | 6 | 6 6 | 6 |6/6a/7) 6 | 6 | 6 | 6 | 6 
| 1 1616161 16/6a/7) | | | | 6 
+- Combined with Nigeria data; G3-29, see tables, pp. 106-107; F6, “see table, ‘Dp. 106 
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PUBLICATION SOURCES BY CODE 
NUMBER 


71 ~=Basic Data on Economy 

72 Economic Developments in— 

73. Foreign Commerce Weekly 

:-4 ~=Establishing a Business in— 

5 Utilities 

76 Foreign Investment Laws 

77 Foreign Investment Factors 

738 ~=Living Costs and Conditions 

799 ~=Licensing and Exchange Controls 


210 Import Tariff System 

:11 Preparing Shipments to— 

712 Marking and Labeling Requirements 

713 Patents and Trademarks 

7:14 Pharmaceutical Regulations 

715 Food Regulations and Others 

716 Insurance Markets 

:17 Travelers Baggage Regulations 

718 Distribution Data Guide 

719 U.S. Investments Abroad 

:20 Foreign Trade—Fiscal Year 

:21 U.S. Exports and Imports, monthly 

:22 Direction of Int'l. Trade, monthly tf 

723 UN Commodity Trade Statistics{ 

724 UN Bulletin of Statisticstf 

:25 International Financial News Survey 

:26 International Financial Statistics 

727 Annual Report, Exchange Restrictions 

728 Balance of Payments Yearbook 

729 The EXIM Bank 

730 Series: Laws Affecting Business 

731 Estadistica (Statistical Studies)f 

732 Distr. Statistics on 15 Countriesf 

:33 UN Economic Surveys (area studies) f 
t Includes study on U.S. 





ABOUT THE SOURCES 
continued from page 106 


scheduled ‘‘B”’ classifications. Alphabetical 
Commodity Index is included. Bureau proc- 
esses a total of some 700,000 shippers export 
declarations each month. Complete details 
as to editing in coding function is reviewed 
in February 1957 issue of Foreign Trade 
Statistic notes; see pages 9 thru 16 inclusive 

—Office of Business Economics :18, :19 
Also publishes occasional articles on U.S. 
International Trade & U.S. Balance of Pay- 
ments in Monthly Survey of Business. 
The United Nations, New York City 

—UN Statistical Office :22, :23, :24, :33 
also Catalog of United Nations Publications 

1945/1955 and supplements. This catalogs 
economic and other studies released by the 
United Nations. Special reference is made 
to Chapter XVII on International Statistics, 
pages 105-110 inclusive. Various statistical 
methods and sampling reports are indexed 
in this section. (CODE :33 reviews the follow- 
ing publications: Economic Survey of Latin 
America—1955 (new issue September 1957); 
Economic Survey of Europe—1956 (just pub- 
lished); Economic Development of Asia & 
The Far East—1956 (just published): Eco- 
nomic Development of Middle East—1954— 
1955 (published May 1956); Economic Devel- 
opments in Africa—1954-1955 (published 
June 1956); World Economic Survey—1955 
(published April 1956). 
The International Monetary Fund, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Secretary’s office :25, :26, :27, :28 

—Balance of Payments Yearbook— This is a 
loose-leaf series of reports giving the annual 
position (1956, 1955, or earlier years) of 68 

continued on page 113 


MAY 1957 








(ADVERTISEMENT) 





TO BUY 





COLOMBIA 

0198 WISH TO PURCHASE ALL KINDS OF 
OFFICE MACHINERY. ARTURO DIAZ 
BORRERO, CRA. 9 No. 18-35, Bogota. 


0199 WISH TO PURCHASE RAW MATERIALS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF STORAGE 
BATTERIES. BATERIAS UNIVERSALES 
LTDA., Carretera El Bosque, P.O. Box 147, 
Cartagena. 

FRANCE 

0200 Purchase direct and agency sought for high- 


quality easily-operated automatic coin-operated 
vending and dispensing machines for hot or iced 
beverages, candy, food products, etc. and soda 
fountain and related drink-serving equipment. 
ETABLISSEMENTS CHARLIONAIS & CIE. 
2 bis Rue Claire-Pauilhac, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne. 

0201 WISH TO PURCHASE 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
Bis, rue Montessuy Paris. 


DIRECT SMALL 
PINCOLOR, 8 





0202 PURCHASE DIRECT OR OBTAIN EX- 
CLUSIVE AGENCY FOR CONFECTION- 
ERY, CHOCOLATES, AND CRACKERS. 
ETABLISSEMENTS FOULON FILS, 24 rue 
Vieille du Temple, Paris. 

INDIA 

0203 Wish to import machinery and equipment for 
establishing a mechanical toy manufacturing 
plant in India. GENERAL RADIO & AP- 
PLIANCES PRIVATE LTD., New Queen’s 
Road, Opera House, Bombay. 

TO SELL 

BELGIUM 


0204 EXPORT DIRECT OR THROUGH AGENT 
GOOD-QUALITY HANDMADE COTTON 
FLOOR MOPS. ROEGIES-GEERINCH, S, A, 
M 20 Chaussee d’Anvers, Lokeren. 


ENGLAND 

0205 High-quality woodworking machinery, including 
lathes, planer units, and circular saw units, for 
direct export. Illustrated leaflets with price 
information available. S. & G. SERGENT, Old 
Costessey, Norwich, Norfolk. 

Duffle jackets and coats, spun rayon and poplin 
jackets for export direct or through agent. 
Illustrated leaflet available. DUFFLE & DRILL 
CLOTHING LTD., Triumph House, 189 Regent 
St., London, W. 1. 

Christmas novelties for home decoration or store 
display made from polyfoil aluminum including 
cutouts, garlands, gummed gift tapes and wrap- 
pings; also hanging decorations. GREEN LTD., 
Packington Road, Acton, London, W. 3. 


0206 


0207 


INDIA 
0208 Sell direct or through agents tanned hides and 
skins, goat hair, wool, hooves and horns; food 
products; forest products; hand-loomed textiles. 

HINDUSTAN PRODUCE CO., P.O. Box 1913, 

Madras 1. 

0209 Art brasswares, ivory jewelry, evening hand 
bags, silk scarfs and stoles; carved wooden 
furniture, copper wares, etc. Wish to appoint 
selling agents. TALWARSONS & CO. Post Box 
83, Moradabad. 


ITALY 

0210 Good quality scarves and handkerchiefs—can 
supply 400 each monthly for export direct or 
through agency. Sample and price information in 
Italian available. GIULIO CROSATO, Corso 
Sempione 41, Milan. 


As a 
DUN’S 
INDUSTRY prints the following 


without 


its readers. 
MODERN 


service to 


REVIEW AND 


listings which are submitted 


recommendation or 


commitment on its part. Rates 
for listings on application. 


0211 Large quantities of high-quality aluminum 
household articles and shop implements for ex- 
port direct or through agents. D RASERO & C., 
8 Corso Racconigi, Turin. 

JAPAN 

0212 Wish to export direct all grades and types of 


cultured pearls, from 3 mm. to 10 mm. in diame- 
ter. Available quantity depends upon size and 
quality desired. ATAKA SHOKAL, 43, Aioi-dort 
3-chome, Abeno Ku. Osaka. 


TO REPRESENT 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 





0213 Agency sought for dehydrated cake and pie mix- 
es; all types of pulses, including red kidney 
beans, lentils, lima beans, and yellow split peas; 
fruit nectars; dried fruits; fresh fruit—apples, 
pears and peaches. J. N. HARRIMAN & CO., 
LTD., 61 Marine Square, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 

CANADA 

0214 Agency sought for photographic equipment, fish- 
ing tackle and sporting goods, surgical instru- 
ments, home workshop tools. GORDON W. 
GIMBERT, 125 Yonge Blvd., Toronto !2 

CHILE 

0215 Have sales staff covering all of Chile expe- 
rienced in chemical and engineering products. 
Desire agencies of American products. Cap 260 
million Chi-$. PINTURAS CERESITA LTDA, 
Casilla No. 237, Santiago. 

ITALY 

0216 Wish to be appointed as exclusive agent for 
Italy by U.S. producers of beauty specialties not 
already on Italian market. DORIANA di Cesare 
& Armando Sala, 129 Corso Galileo Ferraris, 
Turin. 

MOROCCO 

0217 EXCLUSIVE AGENCY SOUGHT FOR BIS- 


CUITS FROM U. S. MANUFACTURERS 
LOCATED ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
ARMAND DELACOSTE, 71 Rue Coli, 
Casablanca. 


NEW ZEALAND 


0218 Agency sought for hardware, including screws, 
fittings, hinges, catches, and locks. SALES & 
SERVICES LTD., Kents Bldgs., 485 Khyber Pass 
Road, Auckland. 

PERU 

0219 Agency sought for equipment and machines for 
underground ore mining and open pit operations, 
concentrators and smelters. SOUTH PACIFIC 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES S.A., P.O. Box 
1$72, Lima. 

THAILAND 

0220 Agency sought for pharmaceuticals, sulfa drugs, 


and vitamin preparations. 
B. L. ANN LTD., 780 Phanurangsi Road, 
Burapha Palace District, Bangkok. 


TO BE REPRESENTED 
HONG KONG 


0221 Wish to appoint sales representatives for made 
to measure men’s suits, overcoats, and other 
garments, well-tailored from English materials. 
Catalog furnished. JAMIE C. TSIEN & CO., 
INC., 20 Stanley Street. 

THAILAND 

0222 Wish to appoint distributors for our famed 
handmade bronze table cutlery, preferably in 
New York. THE PRATIB COMPANY LTD. 
1277 Chareonkrung Rd., P. O. Box 533, Bangkok. 
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Here’s the smart way to add rest 
and pleasure to your trip! 


Work if you must! Here's how to enjoy 
the unequalled re/axation of ocean travel... 
and keep abreast of business developments, 
too! Aboard a Cunarder you're always within 
easy reach of both shores by telephone. The 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary provide 
dictating machines, expert stenographers and 
typists, even world-wide banking service. 





You'll be in top form for the business 
ahead after the rest and recreation of your 
Cunard crossing. The dependability of 
Cunard schedules gives a busy man a more 
relaxed feeling, too! There’s a Cunarder 
leaving every few days. Weekly express 
service by the Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary—world’s largest superliners. 





Internationally famous food and 
flawless service are also part of the fun of 
traveling Cunard. (Dress for dinner or not 
—as you please!) That's true whether you're 
on one of the magnificent Queens, or any 
of the other ten luxury Cunarders. Business 
is a pleasure when you go Cunard! 









See your local 
travel agent 





FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Ss. D. Loring Company, inc. 


74 TRINITY PLACE + NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
WHITEHALL 3-0688 











CHANGE RESTRICTIONS 
@e BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
YEARBOOK 
e DISTRIBUTION STATISTICS 
ON 15 COUNTRIES. 

This complete research library in- 
volves a cost of just under $200. 

The investment in time is some- 
thing else again. Classifying and fil- 
ing fresh information requires sev- 
eral hours of work each week. How- 
ever, if the planned scope of research 
is extensive, it would be desirable 
to post the new releases by coun- 
try, subject matter, and date, using 
the several tables provided in this 
study as a pattern for maintaining a 
master index. Blank tables have been 
prepared by us on all five studies 
and are available to readers on re- 
quest. 


Research for Profit 

This reference round-up may not 
give you all the facts that you need, 
but will at least make possible a me- 
thodical analysis of available facts 
as opposed to sophisticated fancies. 
Here is the first phase of a “do-it- 
yourself” program that, at worst, may 
confirm resolutions to avoid foreign 
entanglements; at best it may un- 
cover new profit areas now buried 
in sheaves of statistical papers. 


—A.O.S. 





Stream of Consciousness 
in an Outer Office 


Just who does old Willoughby think he 
is? 
He can't get away with that! 
He may be my boss but that note of his 
Is proof that his head is fat 


Oh he'll know better when he has found 
I'm not the type he can push around. 
Pll put old Willoughby through a ringer 
‘il pound his desk and Ill shake my 
finger 
Whenever I wish I'll make it clear 
I could do much better than I do here. 
Pll say to him, “Willoughby, don't be 


funny, 
My salary’s peanuts, it’s hardly money. 


So stop that guff or I'll get my hat. 
For a couple of cents I'd leave you 
flat. 
I'm not a man to avoid a row. 
You say he’s ready to see me now? 
“Oh, Mr. Willoughby, I agree. 
I read that memo you sent to me. 
You ve cleared things up so I see the 
light. 
Mr. Willoughby, you are right.” 


—]AMES MENzIES BLACK 
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continued from page 111 


countries in their net balance of payments 
resulting from the inward and outward flow 
of merchandise, travel expenditures, trans- 
portation and insurance charges, investment 
income, capital investment, government 
debits and credits. EPU settlements where 
they apply, loans, gold reserves. 

Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions 
Contains summary of exchange restrictions. 
Details official rate of exchange, designates 
the authority of exchange, classifies non- 
resident accounts, prescribes import and ex- 
port payments and proceeds, movement of 
capital and profits, stipulates allowable pay- 
ments for “‘invisibles,” that is expenditures 
for transportation, export commissions, serv- 
ices, and so on. 

The Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 

Organization of American States :30 
publishes Inter-American Juridical Year Book 





American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests that 
such marketing will help to publicize 
American-made goods overseas. 











in series by country as detailed in Table 
on page 110. 

Inter-American Statistical Institute :31 
Estadistica, the official journal of the Insti- 
tute reports on statistical developments of all 
countries in the Western Hemisphere (except 
foreign dependencies), availability of data. 
Also presents articles encouraging the adop- 
tion of improved methods in statistical com- 
pilation in both social and economic fields. 
News notes of government statistical offices 
and other statistical organizations appear 
from time to time. Catalog Pan American 
Union Publications reviews the various series 
and studies and regular publications of the 
Pan American Union. Estadistica Index 
1943 to 1953, with supplements to 1955, is 
issued irregularly and is arranged alpha- 
betically by country and subject matter. 
The Export Import Bank of 
Washington, D.C. 

:29 Semi-annual report of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, D.C., relating its 
commitments, disbursements, and repay- 
ments of foreign countries and foreign com- 
panies. Reports loans, guarantees on U.S. 
commercial bank loans, guarantees on letters 
of credit to U.S. exporters, guarantees on 
U.S. branch plants. Activities with 68 foreign 
countries are tabulated. 

The International Chamber of Commerce, U.S. 
Council, New York City :32 
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The wheels don’t go... in Mo-Pac’s 
new twist on Truck-Rail service. Shipping 
only the trailer body saves precious minutes 
and dollars. It’s Mo-Pac...it’s modern. 


Setting the 


MODERN 
P ACE in transportation 


P.S.: We also provide 
regular piggy-back service! 
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How Much Did Those 


Few Minutes Cost? 


The production engineer called purchas- 
ing for the third time in three days. The 
shipment of plastic parts promised, still 
hadn't arrived — and then at five minutes 
of five, a truck rolled up to the loading 
docks 


Fine — it meant a little overtime to see 
the parts unloaded and taken thru receiving 
— a short delay — but all was o.k 


It may have been o.k. from purchasing’s 
point of view. Seemingly not much harm 
done. But as top management viewed the 
problem, this short delay had cost plenty — 
in overtime — idle men — idle machines 
— halted production. It had cost plenty. 


It’s a Lor-El policy that promised deliver- 
ies must be kept — at any cost 


We would like to tell you more — about 
the quality of our molded plastic parts — 
about skilled die makers and about our up- 
to-date facilities — and we will — if you 
call or write, for we invite your inquiry 


Eor-E I 


Came ANY 


257 PATERSON PLANK ROAD 
JERSEY CITY 7, NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALISTS... in Product Design, 
Mold Building, Molding and Assembly 








Distribution | | 


STARTZMAN, and | 
Materials ! 

SHEAHAN Handling | 
and BARCLAY Consultants | 





[ 
DRAKE, 
| 
| 


CONTROL. MOVEMENT AND STORAGE OF MATERIALS 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ee: meme A NN ee 
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GETTING THE BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON 


continued from page 44 


taking unearned discounts is not only 
unfair to the sup plier, but costly to 
the Government in the long run as 
well: Unauthorized deductions tend 
to increase prices on future con- 
tracts, make for bad Government- 
contractor relationships, cause some 
contractors to refuse to bid in the 
future, and run up costly paperwork 
when the supplier insists on a refund. 

Today, as a result, Government 
agencies are under instruction to re- 
member they are no better than 
other customers and may discount a 
payment only if they observe the 
conditions under which the discount 
is offered. Considering the majestic 
manner in which big governments 
everywhere are incline d to deal with 
their suppliers, and especially the 
smaller ones, this seems like a big 
step forward in justice, and even in 
economics. 


Paying as They Go 

A third way in which recommen- 
dations of the Cabinet Committee 
and the Task Force—the latter set up 
by the General Services Administra- 
tion (GSA)—have made things eas- 
ier for the small company is in mak- 
ing possible “progress payments,” so 
that a supplier or contractor need not 
wait until his contract is completed 
before receiving any payment. He 
may now receive a percentage of his 
costs as his work progresses. 

The regulation establishing a sys- 
tem of progress payments applies to 
fixed-price contracts for supplies and 
nonpersonal services, and in gen- 
eral is to be followed where con- 
tracts amount to more than $10,000, 
unless the procuring agency consid- 
ers it impractical in a given case. The 
contractor will be able to obtain up 
to 90 per cent of direct labor and ma- 
terial costs he has incurred or up 
to 75 per cent of total costs for work 
done under the undelivered or unin- 
voiced portion of a contract. The 
Government already had a system of 
“partial” payments for invoiced 
goods delivered and accepted or 
services rendered and approved. 

Additional protection for the small 
business is the provision that request 
for progress payments shall not be a 
handicap or adverse factor in award- 
ing contracts and shall not be re- 
garded as an indication the contrac- 
tor is any less responsible or compe- 
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tent to carry out a contract than if 
he did not ask for them. 

The Task Force has made or is 
preparing recommendations for other 
alleviations of handicaps to the small 
business concern. For instance, an 
invoice for supplies furnished or 
services performed would not get a 
contractor his payment two maosithes 
ago. He had to include a certification 
th: it the invoice was correct and just 
and that payment for it had not been 
received. This is as if your grocer or 
your landlord not only h: d to bill 
you, but had to supply a notarized 
statement that the bill is legitimate 
and due. The Comptroller General 
has eliminated the need for certifica- 
tion, thus reducing paperwork. 

Use of petty cash funds for some 
buying has worked out well, the 
Task Force finds, and its expansion 
would eliminate more paperwork. It 
has also found that “unduly numer- 
ous and complicated” requirements 
for packing, marking, and packaging 
have resulted in rejection of supplies 
that otherwise were acceptable. It 
proposes to work out simplified re- 
quirements. 


Areas for Recommendations 


Other faults that have been 
brought to its attention are unreal- 
istic delivery schedules; insufficient 
time to prepare and submit bids; un- 
availability to bidders of drawings 


and spe cific: itions; invitations for 
bids that are too complicated, too 
terse, or ambiguous; quantities not 
broken into suitably small lots. Im- 


provement of Government practice 
in any of these respects would help 
the small business man, especially, 
and the Task Force contemplates 
recommendations in these areas. 

Wide variation in construction and 
supply contract forms, in purchasing 
practices of local agency offices, and 
in inspection procedures all give 
many small businesses a headache. 
The Task Force is working on rec- 
ommendations to make them uni- 
form; some changes may require new 
legislation. Also under study is how 
to get more small businesses into the 
Government-sponsored research and 
development programs, now chiefly 
engaged in by larger concerns. 

A good deal had already been done 
for small business by the ‘Small Busi- 
ness Administration, of course, be- 
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fore the Cabinet Committee or the 
GSA Task Force was set up. And 
probably the best place for any small 
company to begin its hunt for Fed- 
eral business or Federal loans is the 
nearest of the fifteen regional offices 
of the Small Business Administration 
or their 22 branches. 

These offices can tell how to get 
on bidders’ lists, how and where to 
apply for Federal contracts, which 
large contractors are looking for 
small subcontractors. They give tech- 
nical and administrative advice and 
counseling; they have their own leaf- 
lets, booklets, and brochures on al- 
most any subject on which a business 
man might seek the aid of a consul- 
tant—if he could afford one. They co- 
operate with local colleges in estab- 
lishing development courses for man- 
agement. They work with local banks 
in arranging credit, initiate Govern- 
ment participation in small business 
loans that the banks do not want to 
carry all by themselves, and in some 
cases the regional offices have final 
authority to approve Government 
loan-participation or all-Government 
loans. They can even tell whether 
you are a small business under the 
law, and can certify their findings. 


Division of the Labor 

The SBA’s principal work in Wash- 
ington is to negotiate with procure- 
ment agencies to have contracts ear- 
marked for small business—through 
February 1957, $1.5 billion in pur- 
chases had been set aside for such 
award—and to prepare aids for small 
concerns and devise means of help- 
ing them more. The chief jobs of the 
regional and branch offices are to 
guide the business man in search of 
loan or contract and to persuade 
prime contractors in their areas to set 
aside subcontracts for smaller com- 
panies. 

Just as a Congressman’s home of- 
fice is the best place to make the 
initial contact in seeking a legislative 
end, the SBA office in the field is the 
best starting point in seeking to do 
business with the executive agencies. 

One other important resource of 
the small business man, intent on 
either business, is his trade associa- 
tion, an aid often overlooked. The 
best of them are well informed on 
Federal procedure and can be of 
great help. It is only sensible to use 
them, if for no other reason than to 
increase the returns on ones mem- 
bership dues. 
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you can lease brand new 
cars from HERTZ 


Cars that add prestige to 
your company. Cars that 
don’t involve any capital 
investment— whose mainte- 
nance, licensing, and servic- 
ing no longer means count- 


less headaches. That’s the 
deal you and your company 
are offered by Hertz Car 
Leasing —whether you lease 
five cars or a fleet! For full 
details, send in coupon. 


Check these advantages of Hertz Car Leasing: 


@ New cars at regular intervals 
—Brand new cars supplied at 
mutually convenient times and 
places. 

@ All repairs—And Hertz pays 
all the bills. 

@ Towing and lubrication—Hertz 
pays for all of it. 

© Tires repaired and replaced— 
Top quality tires the year ‘round. 


® Complete winter servicing ~ 
Again, Hertz pays everything. 


® State license plates—Hertz 
furnishes them. 


® Insurance—Fire, theft, $50 de- 
ductible collision protection, plus 
prompt replacement of out-of- 
service Cars. 


@ Destroyed cars replaced— 
Promptly, minimum time loss. 


® Unrestricted mileage—F or 
both business and pleasure. 


@ All these plus ... No book- 
keeping problems, no capital tied 
up in automobiles, greater good- 
will for your business, happier 
personnel driving sparkling new 
Cars. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


More people by far...us 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


























7 THE HERTZ CORPORATION 
| Car Leasing Division Dept. B-5 | 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois | 
Gentlemen: Please rush information on Hertz Car | 
Leasing. ! 
| Name | 
1 Company | 
Address 
} City Zone State } 
Number of cars we o ! 
perate 
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“Look, Ma—no hands!” 


Easy ... now that 'TaT provides smooth. automatic 


piloting for private and executive aircraft. 


When flying 


close watch on the performance of your plane. ob- 


you must be constantly alert, keep 


serve air traflic, check course, maintain radio contact. 
And all the while you are making constant correc- 
tions in heading and altitude. Rough weather makes 
the job tougher, intensifies strain. How often have 
you wished for a co-pilot to take over the controls? 

Now Federal 


take over’ —and flying can be even more fun. It is 


you can have the AUTOPILOT to 


+ 
the first tubeless automatic pilot engineered for 


small aircraft, giving you absolutely dependable 


automatic flight at a low price. The AUTOPILOT 
stabilizes and maneuvers your plane smoothly, in- 
stantaneously and positively—and for increased 
safety you can override the AUTOPILOT at any time. 

Here is an important innovation in precision air- 
borne equipment now offered at lowest cost by Inter- 


national lelephone and Telegraph Corporation. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


For information about the Federal AUTOPILOT address Federal Telephone and Radio Company, a division of IT&T, Clifton, N. J. 
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EMPLOYER RELATIONS 








Supervision, production, maintenance, even 
time study, is incentive-paid in this plant 


“THE ENGINEERS may, be wrong: 
let’s find out,” Carl] Leitten suggested 
to an employee who had compl. Lined 
that the standard proposed by a 
time-study man was “completely im- 
possible.” 

So Leitten, executive vice presi- 
dent of Electro Refractories & 
Abrasives Corp., Buffalo, N.Y., hung 
a clock on the man’s machine and 
told him to time himself at his own 
chosen pace. The worker did, and he 
was surprised to find that he not only 
met the proposed standard but ex- 
ceeded it by enough to earn himself 
a good premium. 

That was one sale made, and other 
employees were sold as carefully. 
The attitude and the process were 
typical of Electro’s methods in in- 
stalling—and maintaining—a system 
of individual wage incentives that 
was launched in 1943 and has at 
length been extended to every pro- 
duction worker, direct and indirect, 
and to every supervisor and superin- 


tendent in the companys main plant 
in Lackawanna, N.Y., and to most of 
those in its Canadian subsidiary. 

Even the eight-man_ standards 
staff that administers the incentive 
plans is paid on an incentive basis of 
its own. Its members so admired the 
premium pay they saw production 
workers earning that they asked for 
a similar pay basis so that they might 
ride the gravy train as well. 

Leitten expects some day to see 
every employee, even accountants, 
on some torm of incentive. 


One means by which the com- 
pany s incentive svstem is main- 
tained good running order is the 


daily posting in each department of 


each man’s premium earnings for the 
day before, with a cumulative total 
between paydays. This is a practice 
that might eliminate employee 
“beefs” about a good many incentive 
plans, which the workers find too 
complicated to figure out, so that 
they don't know what their paycheck 




















an argument . 








“IT hate to fire a man without provocation, Harris. Disagree with me. . 
.. call me a nasty name... 


— 





. start 


*¢ 
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will be until they see it. Suspicion 
and resentment often result. 

There are several aspects of Elec- 
tro’ incentive plans that make it an 
interesting case study for other small 
companies interested in 
productivity, lowering costs, improv- 
ing performance, and 
bettering employee relations: 

@ Electro Refractories & Abrasives 
Corp. is no industrial giant. It has 
about 300 employees in its main 
plant. 

@ Its incentives are not a standard 
program, “bought” piece 
installed as a unit, but are the result 
first of trial and error 
based on a 


increasing 


super\ isOrv 


in one and 
and then of 
improvements dozen 
years expe rience. New plans, extend- 
ing the incentive principle to super- 
visors and superintendents, were de- 
veloped after the initial production 
workers plan had proved itself. 


In Labor Contract 

The production workers’ incentive 
plan iS incorporated in a labor con- 
tract between Electro and a local 
union of the United Steelworkers of 
America, AF # -C IQ. E mployees now 
average about 30 per cent over base 
pay and a few very able workers al- 
most double their base wages. 
® Monthly output per production 
employee increased from $1,340 in 
1943 to $2,960 in 1956. The company 
hgures only about half the increase is 
due to higher selling prices. It esti- 
mates that 
tion department, due to incentives. 
totalled $1,932.53] up to the end 
last March. 

That total represents 
one department since 1943, in three 
since 1944, in one 1945. 
since 1947, in one since 1950. 
since 1951, two 
“Slow and easy” 
pany s motto; the essence of its suc- 
with has been the 
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“savings in 
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in one 

1955. 
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has been the 
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neenah says... 
your letterhead 

is right only when 
it fits your 
company.. 


Good design and good intentions 
are not enough. Your letterhead 
must be appropriate for your 
firm and represent it in such a 
way that... but why go on? The 
full story is in the second series 
of ‘‘The Right Letterhead for 
You.’’ Ask your printer for your 
free copy. Then put your 
knowledge of your company 

into your letterhead. 


SZALLLA 


ee FVAL BUSIALSS PAPERS 
Ts SYACE 1873 


neenah paper company 


A DIVISION OF KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


neenah, wisconsin 
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care with which they have been in- 
troduced and maintained. 

Electro tried a group incentive 
plan first, in 1941, but two years’ ex- 
perience proved it unsatisfactory. 
The plan was based on past per- 
formance, labor costs being comput- 
ed for each product by production 
stages. If the workforce could cut 
costs below these standards, 60 per 
cent of the savings went to the work- 
ers, 40 per cent to the company. 


Four Disadvantages 

The plan failed, Leitten says, in 
part because each department was 
treated as a whole; laggards could 
ride on the coattails of good pro- 
ducers and receive the same incen- 
tive bonus without putting forth any 
greater effort than before. Contrary 
to the experience of some employers, 
Electros finding was that the more 
productive employees were unable 
or unwilling to “police” the others 
into doing a fair share of the work. 

Furthermore, the department with 
the best prior record had the hard- 
est time improving its output to earn 
a bonus; the previously inefficient 
departments could easily show big 
improvements. A third weakness was 
that when management introduced 
new equipment, costs were reduced 
and employees received incentive 
pay without exerting further effort. 

‘inally, there was great resistance 
W “n never management attempted to 
improve product appearance or qual- 
ity, because the change meant a re- 
duction in incentive earnings. 

When the departmental incentives 
were abandoned in 1943, Electro 

called in Dyer Engineers, Inc., 

Cleveland consultants, to develop a 
sounder plan. (C.D. Dyer Jr., presi- 
dent of the Cleveland company, has 
since become a director of Electro. ) 
The consultants installed, step by 
step, a 100-per-cent-premium, stand- 
ard-hour plan, in which the unit is a 
“standard” minute’s work, based on 
a minute of rated effort with personal 
and fatigue allowances. For all pro- 
duction over 60 units an hour, the 
employee receives a LOO per cent 
premium. The incentives are applied 
to current base pay, and as new 
rates are negotiated, premium pay is 
calculated on the new base. 

The incentive system's achieve- 
ment, in giving the average produc- 
tion employee a 30 per cent bonus is 
particularly impressive in view of the 
fact that the e nginee rs estimated that 
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the output of the average employee 
was 30 to 40 units an hour before 
the plan went into effect, or 50 to 66 
per cent of the standard, which is 
now exceeded by 30 per cent. This 
finding made it no easy task, either, 
to introduce the new _ standards. 
Probably only the willingness of top 
Management men to go into the 
plant and personally deutiln-chadk 
the time-study men’s findings, letting 
the employee demonstrate his point, 
put the plan over. 

Supervisors, who played an impor- 
tant role in explaining the plan and 
winning acceptance for it, as well as 
in determining the proper sequence 
of operations, were put on an incen- 
tive program in which premium pay 
is based on labor savings. Three fac- 
tors are considered: the average per- 
formance of the men under the su- 
pervisor in terms of unit hours of 
work, the percentage of his crew 
that is on standards, and the per- 
centage of possible savings achieved. 
For supervisors, control sheet calcu- 
lations are made weekly; for super- 
intendents, monthly. 


Superintendents’ Plan Broadened 


The incentive system for superin- 
tendents was extended, after the 
original plan had been operating 
successfully for several years, to give 
control over other production ex- 
penses than labor. Raw materials, 
supplies, utilities, maintenance costs, 
and the like are embraced in this 
plan. Costs in a reference period and 
an estimate of possible savings are 
established for each. 

Raw materials standards are based 
on cost as a percentage of the sales 
dollar, modified by a utilization fac- 
tor that controls rejects, spillage, and 
so on. Others, like fuel oil, are based 
on the cost of firing 1,000 pounds of 
ware, or some similar measure. The 
superintendent may accumulate pre- 
mium pay units on any of the charts 
covering these separate items—and 
he may lose them, too, where per- 
formance falls below the benchmark. 

Half of any premium pay earned 
is paid quarterly, and the balance is 
held until the end of the calendar 
year and completion of the com- 
pany s audit. How well the plan has 
worked is indicated by experience in 
the Canadian subsidiary where it 
was first introduced: When only pro- 
duction workers were on incentive. 
savings of approximately $4 a ton 
were effected; when supervisors and 
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Discerning secretaries everywhere— 
whether they’re typing for the com- 
pany president or Poseidon—want 
the impression they create to be the 
correct one! That’s why so many of 
them look to Columbia ribbons and 
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superintendents went on incentives, 
savings mounted to $15 a ton. 

The eight-man standards staff— 
two time-study and rate setting men, 
three checkers, and three clerks— 
calculates payrolls and_ incentive 

earnings for production workers, 

keeps a lily check sheets on their out- 
put | (most jobs are short runs), sets 
standards for all new jobs, builds up 
a set of company-experience stand- 
ard times to make future estimating 
easier, and keeps the control sheets 
for supervisors. For each kind of ac- 
tivity, it has standards which it may 
meet or beat, in order to earn pre- 
mium pay. 


Maintenance Men, Too 

Last workers to come under incen- 
tives were those non-productive or 
indirect jobs—kiln firemen, supply 
men, truckers, material handlers, 
maintenance workers. Men who un- 
load railroad cars are paid according 
to tons handled per hour, modified 
by factors for kind of material, type 
of container, storage locations. A lift 
truck operator's work is measured 
by the number and output of produc- 
tion workers he serves. Men operat- 
ing equipment whose output is lim- 
ite ne by the c capacity of the machine 
are given small in-between jobs, such 
as making out tags or heading bar- 
rels, which enable them to earn pre- 
miums. 

For maintenance workers, allow- 
able maintenance hours are deter- 
mined monthly in accordance with 
the number of productive units at 
which the plant operates. These al- 
lowable hours are the standard; 
the men can meet or beat them. 
Where there is new work, such as 
installation of machinery or building 
construction, an estimate of the . 
required is worked out by manage- 
ment and the supervisor. 

In this case, the department can 
be debited for excess hours as well 
as credited for beating the standard. 
Similarly, because maintenance is on 

preventive basis, the department 
can be debited for production-de- 
partment hours lost because of ma- 
chine breakdown. If the production 
men idled by the breakdown can be 
employed on other production work, 
only half the lost time is charged 
against the maintenance departme nt. 

Downtime is lower, work quality 
is up, and maintenance men are 
earning a premium of more than 30 
per cent above base pay. 
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ETHICS AND EXECUTIVES 
continued from page 45 


thoroughgoing set of ethical values 
will convey these values to people 
throughout his organization; further, 
his influence will be felt in the host of 
external relations that are among his 
responsibilities. Relationships with 
suppliers and customers, community 
and state officials, educators, labor 
union officials, foreign business men 
—all are influenced for better or 
worse by the executive's daily actions. 

Not only when a new product is 
introduced or when purchasing re- 
quirements are drastically revised is 
there ethical and moral interplay; a 
“routine” sales or purchasing confer- 
ence, multiplied many times, will 
have a tremendous long-run effect on 
both the executive himself and those 
with whom he is dealing. 


Temptations of Power 


Unfortunately, the temptations for 
minor slips in the value structure are 
greatest at this “routine” level. A po- 
sition of power often makes a person 
arrogant or pompous; successful ad- 
ministration of a complex organiza- 
tion can readily give a feeling of in- 
fallibility unjustified by facts. 

A minor slip by a person in such a 
position is rarely catastrophic; the 
ethical nature of the situation usually 
goes unnoticed. But the effect of such 
minor slips, unfortunately, is cumu- 
lative. At last the executive loses his 
perspective, and his aura of authority 
tends to destroy the values of those 
whose lives he touches. 

Consider these examples: 
® President X founded his company 
30 years ago and has made it one of 
the leaders in its field. His pride in 
this accomplishment is great. But he 
has expected equal pride from his 
kev subordinates. Childless, he con- 
tinues to maintain the killing sched- 
ule he followed in the company’s 
early years. His key men must “vol- 
untarily” approximate his schedule; 
one who does not is considered to 
lack interest in the company. His 
executives first chafe under his in- 
fluence, but soon they accept it and 
demand the same devotion from their 
subordinates. 
® President Y, one of the most influ- 
ential men in his town because of his 
company s dominant position in the 
area, becomes chairman of his 
church’s finance committee. He him- 
self contributes generously and he 
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gets substantial contributions from 
his friends. At church meetings he 
frequently makes known his _ belief 
that the church should become more 
of a “social institution”; the minister 
and many members disagree, but are 
reluctant to speak out. Finally the 
church’s character is fundamentally 
altered over the unvoiced objections 
of many of its members. 

® Vice President Z prides himself on 
the executive development program 
he instituted in his division. He at- 
tends most of the sessions, often mak- 
ing known his own opinions. He asks 
the participants in each conference 
to evaluate the program's worth af- 
terward in a letter directly to him. 
The responses are uniformly favor- 
able, with heavy emphasis on the 
ideas he himself expressed. 

Each of these three examples 
shows certain “human relations” er- 
rors—the executive was failing to 
communicate, was not associating 
himself with the group, was not “lis- 
tening,’ and so on. But even had he 
brought these outward manifesta- 
tions under control—as he might have 
had he taken human relations courses 
and practiced all the techniques well 
—he would still have had an over- 
riding duty to face up to the ethics 
of each question. 


More than Techniques 

Current human relations courses 
seem to hit hard on the necessity to 
“work through people,” to gain “posi- 
tive motivation. The executive is ex- 
horted to develop two-way—or three- 
way, or even four-way—communica- 
tion, is told to “perceive the totality.” 

But little or nothing is said about 
the set of personal values the execu- 
tive is to speak out of in applying 
these principles. In the final analysis, 
everything a person does or says 
manifests his own set of personal 
values. One cannot espouse ethics 
for catastrophic alternatives while re- 
solving “small” issues amorally. And 
one great vacuum in the human rela- 
tions field today is the result of its 
failure to recognize the need for mor- 
ality in small decisions; it offers “prin- 
ciples’ by which one may achieve 
certain results, but fails to stress that 
they must be applied on the basis of 
a firm set of personal values. A de- 
cision based solely on momentary 
considerations or group pressure 1s 
amoral. 

Everything an executive says and 
does to subordinates, superiors, and 
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Dangerous overhead burdens 
are as big a threat today as they 
were centuries ago. Long ago, 
Damocles proved there’s more 
truth than poetry in the saying— 
“uneasy lies the head that wears 
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the crown’’. 


We couldn’t have done too 
much for poor old Damocles, but 
we might be able to offer you 
some assistance. 

If your peace of mind has been 

disturbed by overhead worries, 
give us a call. Magnaflux non- 
destructive test systems serve as 
a new production tool that cuts 
costs by reducing avoidable waste 
in production operations. These 
test systems spot defects in mate- 
rials, and manufacturing varia- 
tions, before they become major 
profit drains—before they start 
costing extra in high reject rates, 
excessive re-work or wasted man- 
hours and machine time. 
Moral: If you would cut costs with- 
out cutting throats, then cut your 
waste, from reject losses and 
other profit drains. 


Send for your personal copy of “LOWER MANUFACTURING 
COSTS”. This informative booklet tells how and where the Bd 
methods can aid you in achieving greater production economy. 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7322 W. Lawrence Avenue * Chicago 31, Illinois 
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Self-Dumping Hepper increases plant efficiency 


Handling costs have been cut sharply and 
plant efficiency has been increased for 
Henning Brothers & Smith, metals refiners, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Bulk materials handling is 
now standardized by using nine Roura Self- 
Dumping Hoppers—doing several different 
jobs throughout their plant. These mainte- 
nance-free Hoppers, attached in 3 seconds to 
any standard lift truck, dump aluminum 
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1404 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


scrap into furnaces, move 400-6009 zinc ingots 
to a storage area, and are loaded with hot 
brass ingots from a conveyor belt. In each 
job, the entire operation is handled by one 
man. He just flips the latch and the Hopper 
dumps itself, rights itself, and locks itself. 


Why not let Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers 
cut costs and save time for you, handling hot 
or cold, wet or dry bulky materials. 


WANT MORE DETAILS? Attach this coupon to your 


letterhead and mail to 


| 
| 
ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. | 
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persons outside the company, he does 
and says out of his own mind and 
heart. Each action is in a small way a 
decision in ethics, and the cumula- 
tion makes up his character. 

Such a cumulation may look wide- 
ly different in different men. But its 
essential qui alities are readily per- 
ceived. It is remarkable how quickly 
and intuitively subordinates can 
sense a mans ethics. Over the long 
run, humility, kindness, trustworthi- 
ness cannot be projected unless they 
are genuine. And firm and lasting hu- 
man relations can be effected ‘only 
through application of principles 
within an ethical framework. A man 
who turns his human relations “prin- 
ciples” on and off at will is usually 
found lacking over the long run. 


What Do You Really Worship? 


[It would be presumptuous to set 
forth a “handy list of personal val- 
ues” that could be applied in any sit- 
uation; in fact, the tendency to com- 
pile such lists is one of the major 
weaknesses in human relations train- 
ing. 

But perhaps we may say this 
much: A man puts first that which he 
worships. If he worships power or in- 
fluence, his day-by-day decisions will 
invariably re ‘lect that fact, no matter 
how carefully he wraps them in 
cloaks of selflessness and service. And 
if he places first his religious faith, 
his decisions will reflect their reli- 
gious base even if he tries to conceal 
it. Since all religions have a common 
ethical base, does not matter for 
our case what his religion may be. 


What does matter is that any deci- 
sion, big or small, be made in the 
conscious realization that it repre- 
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NATIONAL STEEL’S SALES AND OPERATING REVENUE 


HIT NEW PEAKS FOR 1956 


On many fronts, 1956 was a year of progress for National Steel 
Corporation. Sales revenue, net profits, dividends, payments 
for employee wages and benefits, and property additions, all 
surpassed the comparable results of 1955 by margins ranging 
from comfortable to wide. 


This achievement was the more notable because it was accom- 
plished in spite of the five-weeks’ strike in the stee! industry 
which interrupted production at all operating units of National 
Steel Corporation excepting those of its Weirton Steel division, 


A RECORD SALES YEAR 


In 1956, National Steel’s sales broke all previous records 
at $664,251,090, a figure that topped 1953's all-time sales 
record by more than $30,000,000. Total income amounted to 
$671,105,768. Net earnings totaled $52,502,422 ($7.09 per share 
on 7,404,318 shares)... a sizable gain over the previous 
year’s earnings of $48,289,453, 


Dividends paid in 1956 amounted to $29,568,645, or $4 per 
share (1955’s dividends totaled $23,940,275). The balance of 
earnings—$22,933,777—was retained in the business to help 
finance National Steel’s long range program of expansion and 
improvement. The 1956 provision for depreciation, depletion 
and amortization was $45,344,338—compared with $40,235,237 
in 1955. 
INVESTMENT VALUE 


The retention of a substantial portion of earnings and a liberal 
depreciation policy are particularly necessary in the present 
period of very high construction costs and, as experience 
proves, are the surest means of maintaining and increasing 
the value of the stockholders’ investment. 


To help finance completion of the present construction program, 


bonds were issued in 1956 in the amount of $55,000,000— 
increasing total long term debt to $110,000,000. It is antici- 
pated that no further financing will be required for this purpose. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION BOOMING 


Property additions—including investments in affiliated raw 
materials companies—totaled about $109,000,000. An estimated 
$95,000,000 will be spent to complete National’s building pro- 
jects this year. With the completion of the current construction 
program (early in 1958), the Company's annual steel-making 
capacity will reach a minimum of 7,000,000 tons. 


This program embraces the installation of major new facilities, 
plus improvements and additions to auxiliary facilities and 
equipment. Representative of physical improvements are four 
major facilities added at Weirton Steel division in 1956, three 
of these setting new steel industry records for facilities of their 
type. Projects were completed in many departments at Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, too—and 1957 is seeing the com- 
pletion of new installations of great importance at various 
National Steel operations. 


JOBS AND PAYROLLS UP 


In line with National’s other advances, employment and pay- 
rolls also took a forward step in 1956. The average number of 
employees was 29,204 compared with 28,889 the year before. 
Total wages and salaries came to $177,493,191 compared to 
$164,217,372 in 1955. Employee benefit payments totaled 
$17,111,260, an increase of approximately $3,500,000 over 
similar payments the preceding year. 


For National Steel, 1956 goes into the record as a year of solid 
achievement. 








1956 1955 
Net soles.....ccceceee e+ $664,251,090 $622,018,919 
Net earnings......eee02. 52,502,422 48,289,453 
Net earnings per share... 7.09 6.54 
Total employment cost.... 194,604,451 177,913,219 
Total dividends paid..... 29,568,645 23,940,275 


A copy of our Annual Report for 1956 will be mailed upon request. 


1956: A GAINFUL YEAR 
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GRANT BUILDING 


Weirton Steel Company ¢ 
Stran-Stee! Corporation ¢ 
| Hanno Iron Ore Company 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
nein 
svi 
Owning and Operating 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
The Honnc Furnace Corporation 
National Mines Corporation 
National Steel Products Company 


—. With a rated capacity of 600 tons per heat, 
Weirton Steel's No. 14 is the largest open- 
hearth furnace in the history of steel. 
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Why is Western Electric 

asked by the Government to 
take on defense projects such 
as DEW Line and Nike Guided 
Missile Systems? 


Because these projects pose 
problems like the ones we 
deal with in our role of 
manufacturing unit of the 
Bell System—and 

weve got the experience 
gained in 75 years of 
communications work. 










Western Elects 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Educating business to automation 


THE TECHNICAL achievements 
and promises of integrated data 
processing are admirably suitable for 
visual presentation, and its disap- 
pointing that more and better films 
have not been produced on_ the 
subject. 

The National Office Management 
Association has come up with a new 
film that does a simple if somewhat 
pedestrian job of explaining the 
basic benefits of an automatic data 
transcribing system. Common man- 
ual procedures used by most offices 
in an order-entry system are first de- 
tailed, then contrasted with an auto- 
matic system for the same jobs. 

Though providing a sound little 
introduction to IDP, Integrated Data 
Processing (35 minutes, color) could 
have been much improved by a more 
imaginative use of the film medium. 

Prints are available from NOMA, 
Willow Grove, Pa. 

A more interesting approach to il- 
lustrating the potentials of IDP is 
achieved in Electronic Computers 
Improve Management Control (15 
minutes), produced by the Univer- 
sity of California, Extension Division. 

Animation is used to show a pre- 
dicament in a manufacturing com- 
pany—a large order cancelled be- 
cause of delays in paperwork. After 
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live film provides a general picture 
of modern business machines, the 
hypothetical case is shown being 
processed under an automatic pro- 
duction control system. 

The value of the film is decreased 
by the fact that it is too hypothetical. 
Automation is shown as a potential 
cure-all for clerical delay and errors, 
and no accompanying problems are 
mentioned. Automation has reached 
the stage now where business men 
demand more than simplified gen- 
eralities. What is IDP actually doing 
for management today in terms of 
cost reduction and efficiency? A film 
providing a concrete answer to this 
question in detailed case histories 
would do much to bring the facts of 
automation down to a more practical 
business level. 

Prints of this film are available for 
sale and rental from the Educational 
Film Sales Department, University 
Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24. 


How to organize 
your selling time 


Films have played a major part in 
Republic Steel's sales training pro- 
gram for its pipe distributors. The 
company s latest film in the series is 














Got grievances? 
solve em... 
prevent em 

... put on this 
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4i ° . 
Handling Grievances” 


Here, in one package, is everything you need 
to stage an effective training meeting. So 
flexible you can use it as a 15-minute 
“quickie” or a stimulating 2-hour conference. 
Modern audio-visual techniques drive home 
important lessons in human relations and 
management procedure. Proved effective for 
any type of business. 


ALL FOR JUST $22.50 
LEADER'S MANUAL—ca detailed “blue- 
print’’ of the meeting. Just follow it 
ws step by step. Contains instructions, 
\ data for chart or blackboard work, 
and commentary which you may 
read, edit or improvise upon. 


STRIPFILM—dramatically reveals the con- 
= ditions that lead to grievances. 
J3) Shows how supervisors can correct 
ah them and maintain better human 
relations. 


SOUND RECORDING—<c teacher that never 
tires, never omits, never forgets 
Narration by Harlow Wilcox puts 
the stripfilm's message across clear- 
ly and convincingly. 


FOLLOW-UP MATERIAL—text for a follow- 
up letter to send to each supervisor. 
_| For companies conducting the en- 
\+ tire series of eight meetings, sugges- 
\\ tions for certificates of completion 

ore provided. 


ORDER NOW 


Send us your check for $22.50 now and save 
shipping costs (or we can bill you if you 
prefer). If material does not meet your need 
you may return it and pay only the small 
service charge of $10.00 to cover. the cost 
of handling, plus postage both ways. 


ROCKET PICTURES, inc 


6108 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


i! 
- 


< 
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CAN HELP YOU 


SELL « TRAIN 


W/TH THE NEW 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 


“MICROMATIC” 


SOUND SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 





Projector, record-player, 
screen, record, films, lenses 
and extension cord fit in a 

luggage-styled briefcase. 

Lightweight, compact! 


only DuKane gives you 
Redi-Wind for 
AUTOMATIC REWIND 
and 
EASE OF OPERATION 


WRITE TODAY 


Write today for facts on the SELL & TRAIN | 
help you can get from the ‘'Micromatic”’ 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. DR-57 ] 
| St. Charles, Illinois | 
| NAME__. | 
| | 
| ADDRESS | 
| CiTY STATE | 
| | 
| 
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The salesman doesn’t have to be time’s fool e e 


Little Time for Henry (20 minutes, 
color), an amusing cartoon illustra- 
ting how a salesman should and 
should not fight time. 

The lesson Henry learns the hard 
way includes eight major points: 

1. Make a schedule that always in- 
cludes two important calls per day. 
Keep the time for less essential calls 
more flexible. 

2. Call on at least two brand-new 
prospects every week. 

3. Find out the best time to call 
on each customer, and find out the 
right procedure to use in calling. 

4. Make an appointment. Culti- 
vate the No. 2 man—whoever can 
help get you to your man quickly. 

3. Know what youre going to talk 
about when you go in, and leave 
when your business is finished. 

6. Keep your schedule always with 
you, and jot down a summary history 
of each call. 


DUN’S REVIEW and 





e with a plan that’s on one paper he can find. 


7. When you think you're through 
tor the day, make one more call. 

Distribution of the film, a Wilding 
production, will be limited, but in- 
quiries for loan may be addressed to 
the Orders Makers Institute, Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. 


Today and yesterday 
in the stock market 


The history of the American Stock 
Exchange is entertainingly portrayed 
in Behind the Ticker Tape (21 min- 
utes, color). 

By showing in detail the growth 
of the old Curb Market, the film 
makes the facts of todays Exchange 
understandable to the layman. 

Prints are available free from 
United World Films, Inc., 542 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago 6. 

more reviews on page 130 
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New Miracles with Glass Fibers ! 







«,> 
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BEST BET YET 
FOR A JET! 


WHERE ENGINE TEMPERATURES 
SOAR, MICRO-QUARTZ FIBERS 
REFUSE TO BREAK DOWN! THEY 
MAINTAIN EFFICIENT INSULATING 
QUALITIES AT TEMPERATURES IN 
EXCESS OF 2,000°F! 





ATOP A POLE! 


TRANSFORMERS NOW GET INSULATION 
SUPERIOR IN SPACE ECONOMY, FREE 


























FROM VOIDS, RESISTANT TO MOISTURE. ‘ 

HOW ? WITH GLASS- PAPER PRINTED CIRCUITS PASS TVS SCREEN TEST ! 
INSULATION MADE FROM L:O°F PAPER MADE FROM LO-F GLASS FIBERS MICRO-FIBERS 
GLASS FIBERS MICRO-FIBERS. GIVES AN EXTRA-SMOOTH-SURFACED LAMINATE, WHICH IS 
(WHATS MORE, NON ROTTING EXCELLENT FOR PRINTED CIRCUITS... HAS SUPERIOR 
UTILITY POLES ARE NOW BEING ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES, 


MADE OF PLASTIC , REINFORCED 
WITH GLASS FIBERS) 


Interested ? 


These examples show how L-O-F Glass Fibers’ pioneering research 
and development are being put to work throughout industry. Per- 
haps one of our many glass and quartz fiber products will solve your 
current or future manufacturing problems. For complete informa- 
tion, write: LO-F Glass Fibers Company, Dept. 77-57, 1810 Madi- 
son Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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THE “WHIPPET” MARKER 





Automatically dates, codes, or marks production runs of 
cartons, packages, filled bags, boxes, rolls, cans, etc. For 
candy manufacturers, food pockers, distillers, oil com- 
panies, etc. Send for free catalogue. 
THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


— 454 Baltic Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y., Dept. DR — 
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Q INVESTMENTS 


565 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. Oxford 7-8300 





TEL-A-STORY COMMANDS 


ATTENTION! 





Gives Your Product 
A Colorful 

Moving Message 
That Sells 

The Tel-A-Story 





oe CONVENTION 


CROWDS... 
PEPS UP POINT Automatic Projector 
OF SALE... will sell your prod- 
STIMULATES SALES Uct using twelve 
MEETINGS 35mm or 2” x 2” 
Square transparen- 
cies on a 156 sq. in, picture screen, 
Copy changes automatically every six 
seconds. Economical to own and use. 


Ideal for any type product or service. 
Write Dept. F 


for illustrated brochure 
and prices 

















TEL-A-STORY, INC. 
523 Main Street, Davenport, 


INSTANT SETTING PATCH 
, sof * for BROKEN 
FACTORY 
FLOORS 


TRIAL 
OFFER 








lowa 
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No traffic tie-ups! Just shovel INSTANT-USE into 
hole or rut... truck over — without waiting! 
This tough plastic material bonds tight to old con- 
crete — right up to a feather edge. Wears like 
iron. Won’t crack or crumble. Ideal for complete 
overlay! Used indoors or out. Immediate shipment. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE BROCHURE & TRIAL OFFER 


PaXSrA wiT-wSz 


FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Cities ! 
3663 Filbert St., Philadelphia 1, Po. 
Please send INSTANT-USE Brochure and details | 
| of TRIAL ORDER PLAN — no obligation. (Attach 
| coupon to company letterhead). : 
ee ~ | 
| COMPANY  ....00...000002e-seresceressenencrecsseosenvarsassesassnssseseoesees | 

| 

eo. cc ccsispensnndsenssenivnsonnatineceecnambeenenensecan vecsetenessees 
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Bell System’s latest: 
fantasy and fact 


Two new Bell System films are 
samples of the worst and the best in 
commercially sponsored films. 

Once Upon a Honeymoon (14% 
minutes, color) represents a con- 
trived and embarrassingly poor at- 
tempt to produce a screen musical. 
The plot concerns the attempts of a 
guardian angel (who communicates 
with his heavenly superiors via tele- 
phone) to get a songwriter and his 
wite off to a belated honeymoon. 
The action and characters are uncon- 
vincing enough to make the awkward 
commercialism appear skilful by 
comparison. Made in Hollywood by 
Jerry Fairbanks Productions. 

Bell Solar Battery (12 minutes, 
color ) is, on the other hand, a tightly 
constructed and intriguing little doc- 
umentary, as educational as it is en- 
tertaining. 

The film first illustrates how the 
sun's energy is a basic source of life 
and energy on earth, then shows step 
by step inf Bell found a means of 
harnessing this power to produce 
an electrical current. 

Made by MPO Productions, this 
film will be available through the 
Bell System film libraries. | 


Birth and development 
of today’s television 


The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica was not the only pioneer of mod- 
ern television; so the Story of Tele- 
vision is only RCA’s story. Neverthe- 
less, the film manages to compress a 
valuable amount of technical and 
historical information into a running 
time of 27 minutes. The film switches 
from black and white into color as 
the development of compatible color 
television is explained. Animation re- 
veals concisely the science of TV 
transmission and reception. 

Prints are available on free loan 
from the producer, William J. Ganz 
Company, Inc., Division of Institute 
of Visual Training, 40 East 49th St., 
New York. —G.A. 





GOVERNMENT FILM CATALOG 

A new catalog of U.S. Government 
films for industry is now available gratis 
from United World Films, Inc. (Gov- 
ernment Dept.), 1445 Park Ave., New 
York. The listing covers 364 subjects 
in the areas of management, engineer- 


ing, supervision, and training. 
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MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 


How to Make and Use 
Charts—Effectively 


A practical guide to the use of mod- 
ern graphic methods in business. Re- 
duces the theory and practise of pre- 
senting facts in visual form to their 
simplest elements. It gives you direct, 
detailed, and thorough understanding 
of the why as well as the Aow of each 
step of the graphic method and proc- 
ess. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
SIMPLIFIED 


by R. R. LUTZ 


For ten years, R. R. Lutz was General 
Statistician to the National Industrial 
Conference Board 


256 pages 614 x 914, $4. 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


It shows you how to make all kinds of 
graphic charts... howto use them... how 
to analyze a problem, select the equipment, 
and execute the graph or graphs best suited 
to the problem. 

Chapter headings include: an expanding 
art... curve charts... surface-curve charts 

. rate of change charts... bar charts... 


column charts ... circle charts .. . sector 
charts ... statistical map charts .. . display 
charts... planning, tabulation, and presen- 


tation of tables ... and many others. 


Dozens of illustrations point up the text. 





A Working Manual of 
Public Relations Techniques 
This book gives you tested-by-expe- 
rience material to help you solve your 
most difficult public relations prob- 
lems. It brings you the best thinking 
of 34 recognized authorities—more 
than have ever discussed public rela- 
tions within the covers of a single 


book. 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Edited by GLENN GRISWOLD 
and DENNY GRISWOLD 
with chapters by 32 other experts 
in the public relations field 
32 illustrations, 6 x 914 
$7.50 


A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 

Here is a practical working handbook 
which for the first time applies the actual 
case history approach to public relations. 
Each chapter includes step-by-step case 
examples to show tested public relations 
methods that have cemend cantante 

With this handbook at his fingertips, 
any executive can plan his entire public 
relations program with confidence. 


644 pages, 





Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
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Renee Reifel 


She wants to know what we did with the $401,518.000 


ENEE REIFEL is a secretary in the marketing department of 
Union Oil. She is also 
Plan— one of our 5,906 employees who hold shares in the firm. 


through our Employees’ Incentive 


This entitles her (along with 49,719 other people who hold 
shares in Union Oil) to a report on the 66th year of business 
of the 47th largest industrial company in the country. 


In 1956 our customers paid us $401,518,000—a new record. 


How we spent it 


We spent 72.1% of this—or $289,481,000 
thousand other companies and individuals with whom we do 


with over sixteen 


business. 

The more than 1000 tax collecting agencies took another 
3.7%, or $14,830,000. This does not include the $74,120,000 
we collected from our customers as fuel taxes and turned over 
to governmental agencies. 

Wages and other benefits for our workers and their families 
amounted to 15.7%, or $62,966,000 of our income. 





This left 8.5%—or $34,241,000 


as net profit. Slightly more 


$18.261.315 


than half of these earnings were paid in cash 
dividends to Renee Reifel and our other 49.719 share owners. 

The balance of our net earnings—equal to 4.0% of our 
customers dollars—we reinvested in the company in order 
to stay in business. 

The new ownership 
It seems to us this report does more than give an account of 
our stewardship to Renee Reifel and our other owners. 

It points up the broader base of ownership of American 
business. In the last four years, for example, the shareholders 
of all companies listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
increased by 33° ¢. Union Oil did even better— 41%. 

This could happen only in a freely competitive economy 
that encourages and rewards individual effort. 

* k o* * 
YOUR COMMENTS ARE INVITED. Write: The Chairman of the 
Board, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Bidz.., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Union Oil CC OLNp any OF CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 


MAY 1957 








Announcing .. . AMERICA’S 
MOST MODERN... MOST EFFICIENT 





ELIMINATES ALL TOWEL COSTS— 
CLEANS UP LITTERED WASHROOMS 


® Decorator Styling! @ Faster Drying! 
® Quieter... Simpler Operation! 
® Push Bar Starter... Automatic Shut-Off! 


GUARANTEED 2 FULL YEARS! 





Write Today for 


New Brochure! 
SAVE UNNECESSARY 
TOWEL EXPENSE. 







“Dependable Since 1897” 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


3657 Commonwealth Ave. North Chicago, Ill. 











MAGIC WORDS 


when you need 
critical personnel 


Over 1700 Greater Miami manufactu- 
rers find they can select just the 
engineers and skilled technicians 
needed from applicants everywhere, 
Employees produce better...working 
where they want to live — ao hard 
dollar reason for locating your 
plant here. Send on letterhead for 
Fact File—complete statistical 
area analysis. 


GREATER MIAMI 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
DADE COUNTY ADVERTISING DEPT. 192+ 141 WN. E. 3rd AVE: 
MIAMI, FLORIDA + PHONE FR 1.3611 


RNAS. OAR ORERREIUR CT AL RTRRNTID 
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OF LAND, PEARLS, AND CAPITAL GAINS 





ONE DAY in 1916 a New Yorker named Morton Plant, who had 
amassed a fortune in traction enterprises, wandered into Cartier’s jewel- 
ry store, then at 712 Fifth Avenue, and noticed an extraordinary pear! 
necklace. Monsieur Cartier himself showed it to him. 

It was a double-strand piece of 128 matched graduated oriental 
pearls with a total weight of 1,712 grains, held toge ‘ther by two mar- 
quise diamond clasps. Yoars had been spent in assembling it. 

“Queen Mary and the Czarina have nothing finer,” Cartier said. 

“And the price?” asked Plant. 

“One million dollars,” the jeweler answered. 

Plant replied that this happened to be the value of a house that he 
and his wife owned a few blocks south on the southeast corner of Fifth 
4 venue and 52nd Street. On the Manhattan tax records, this was Block 
1287. Lot 69, with the land valued for taxes at $800,000 and the build- 
ing at an additional $125,000. 

After some appraisals and negotiation, they agreed to trade. Cartier 
put the necklace into a 14-karat gold box with a diamond clasp, and 
Plant presented it to his young wife. Mae, 31 years his junior. They 
moved farther north to a mansion at 1051 Fifth Avenue, and Cartier’s 
moved to the 52nd Street corner. 

While unusual, the exchange seemed an equitable transaction; and 
so it was for a time. Many ine rated fine oriental pearls more valuable 
than diamonds. The queens of Europe, Indian maharajahs, and Ameri- 
can society women like Mrs. Plant were all partial to pearls. 

No new pearl fisheries had been found in a long time, and prices for 
natural pearls of good quality had advanced shame for 25 years. They 
had been given a hathee boost by the Underwood Tariff of 1913, which 
increased te import duty on pearls from 10 to 20 per cent. 

But on the other side of the world, a Japanese named Kokichi Miki- 
moto was working on a pearl-culturing process that was to depreciate 
the value of all el natural pearls in the world. 

For many years the Chinese had produced pearl-like objects by 
inserting beads or tiny Buddha images into the shells of mussels and 
later recovering them. But shapes were irregular and unattractive. 

Mikimoto worked with oysters in Japan, and at first his results were 
no better. For years he could grow only semi-circular pearls. But even- 
tually he found a type of mother-of- pearl inclusion around which ovs- 
ters would grow perfectly spherical pearls. He exhibited a few at the 
San Francisco World's Fair in 1915, and after World War I they began 
to appear in increasing quantities in the jewelry markets of the world. 

The natural pearl industry objected to his calling the new objects 
pearls and put all sorts of obstacles in his path. Conservative jewelers 
long refused to handle them. But the attractive and comparatively low . 
priced cultured products steadily gained popul: ity. Finally, Tiff: iny S, 
the last New York holdout, accepte .d them in 1956. 

By coincidence, 1956 also saw the death of the woman who had re- 
ceived the fabulous necklace. By then she was Mrs. John E. Rovensky. 

On January 23 of this year, the Parke-Bernet Galleries auctioned off 
her jewelry in New York. The famous necklace was sold in two strands, 
one of 55 pearls, which brought $90,000, and one of 73 somewhat small- 
er pearls, which brought $61,000. The gold box was bid in by the same 
purchasers for $1,850, making a total of $152,850 for what had once 
been valued at $1 million, a decline of about 85 per cent in 30 years. 

What about Block 1287, Lot 69? Still occupied by Cartier’s, tax rec- 
ords show it is now owned by the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The tax valuation is $1.4 million for the land and $100,000 for the 
building. In 30 years, the real estate has increased in value about 40 
per cent. —TomM MAHONEY 
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Steam Supply by B & W 








Steam does numerous jobs in the modern hospital, from the impor- 
tant chore of sterilization to the routine task of heating the building. 


Saves Monmouth Memorial Hospital $10,000 a Year 
“Package” Boiler Supplies Clean, Dry Steam for Many Uses 


An oil-fired B&W Integral-Furnace 
Boiler is saving $10,000 a year for the 
350-bed Monmouth Memorial Hos- 
pital at Long Branch, New Jersey. 
This boiler heats the hospital, nurses’ 
residence, doctors’ office building, and 
clinic. It supplies steam for the cafe- 
teria, main kitchen, floor pantries, 
sterilizers, and laundry. 


Cost of Fuel Consumed Each Year 
equals original cost of boilers in most 
cases. You ll be surprised how much 
money youre burning. This is the 
money that really matters—not the 
initial cost of the boiler. 


It Will Pay You to look at your steam 
costs regardless of your demands, 
whether large or small, or for process 


MODERN STEAM 


MAKES 


or heating. During the normal life ex- 
pectancy of many boilers, the fuel bill 
can amount to several million dollars. 
Unless it is well engineered, serviced, 
and maintained, a boiler’s efficiency 
can drop off 2 or 3 per cent or even 
more. This amounts to a substantial 
sum of money. 


You Save on Your Steam Supply with 
a B&W Boiler. It pays to buy the best 
— top level engineering, long range 
sustained economy, and best perform- 
ance. A national network of plants and 
engineers, supported by nearly a cen- 
tury of steam generating experience, is 
yours with B&W. 


“Steam, Its Generation and Use”, 
the definitive book on the subject, 


YOUR PRODUCT 


BETTER AT 


covers all of the applications of steam 
to industry. It was written by the same 
B&W engineers who can bring you 
long range sustained economy for your 
steam operations. We'll be glad to tell 
you how you may obtain a copy for 
yourself or your engineers. Just drop 
a note on your company letterhead. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
Boiler Division, Dept. DR -5, 161 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


G-840-1B 


BABCOCK 
«WILCOX 


BOILER 
DIVISION 


LOWER cosT 
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“After I read 
DUN’S REVIEW and MODERN INDUSTRY 


I pass it on to my key executives.” 


MR. JAMES J. SHEA 


M@ So writes Mr. James J. Shea, President of Milton Bradley Co., Inc., 
manufacturer of games, toys, and school supplies in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
His policy demonstrates how DUN’S REVIEW and MODERN INDUSTRY 
travels each month inside an office or plant. And more than one executive 

reads an issue. Each copy goes down the executive line of the men 

who actually initiate and OK big buying. 


® DUN’S REVIEW and MODERN INDUSTRY is well-thumbed 

because the men who manage business rely on its authoritative and current articles 
to help them do a more profitable job. Subscribers to the magazine include 

more than 80% of the country’s million-dollar-plus manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Take Mr. Shea’s Springfield, a key industrial city ... 19 out of the 20 

such concerns there subscribe to DUN’S REVIEW and MODERN INDUSTRY.* 


@ That’s why we say, “If you want your advertising to get around 
to men accustomed to buying in large amounts, your advertising 
should appear in this magazine.” 





Allentown, Pennsylvania it’s 16 out of 17 
Erie, Pennsylvania it’s 26 out of 29 
Greensboro, N.C. it’s 20 out of 24 











DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
99 Church Street, New York City 8, New York 


C) Please send me your booklet, “Facts Advertisers Should Know About 
DUN’S REVIEW and MODERN INDUSTRY.” 
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WHEN BUSINESSES MARRY 


SOME CORPORATE MERGERS are the result of 
a natural affinity of interest; some represent a hap- 
hazard welding of services or products; some are 
just plain shotgun marriages with no love interest 
except tax benefits or fast profits. Compatible mer- 
gers require a concord of interests, a mutual mag- 
netism because of certain advantages in raw mate- 
rial resources, manufacturing techniques, marketing 
facilities or potentials, and—above all—executive 
and middle managements that can be welded into 
a smooth machine. 

The conglomerate merger can be successful, and 
many are, but the area of risk is far greater than in 
the merger of companies with related or comple- 
mentary interests in the four M's of merger: mate- 
rials, manufacturing, marketing, and management. 
We could add money and make it five Ms, but 
money is a catalyst, and money alone is a device of 
the conglome1 -ate merger that can be as dangerous 
as it is necessary. A company with a cash nest egg 
available for a risk in new fields may be tempted 
to go out of its range and buy up “bargains” that 
turn out to be management headaches. 


The justifiable impulse to the conglomerate mer- 
ger is the contemporary edict, “Diversify or perish.” 
Change is the order of the day as inv ention, tech- 
nology. and methodology are upsetting markets. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
but there is no need to indulge in a panic of de- 
cisions. There is both need and time to research and 
appraise each merger opportunity in its relation- 
ship to the community, the employee, and the stock- 
holder. The first concern is this: Can we serve the 
public better together than we can separated and 
improve our profit position? 

The mere impulse to merge and eliminate compe- 
tition, or to effect tax savings or simple operating 
economies, may not outweigh the desirable incen- 
tive that competition provides for a progressive 
management. 


It is well to remember that the present manage- 
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ments of American enterprises, with few exceptions, 
have never been through a period of sustained de- 
pression like the 1929- "1939 decade, a period that 
trained a hard-bitten corps of managers who could 
swim against the current, and who used black ink 
on the annual statement when the majority used red. 


Experience under fire is still a valuable guide to 
management men. The test is incr easing as the num- 
ber m failures rises to a point that oman cau- 
tion if not consternation. The internal pressures of 
material and labor costs are moving against the ex- 
ternal pressures of price resistance, and profit mar- 
gins are feeling the squeeze. The break-even point 
moves higher, and we have reason to wonder which 
tension will snap first—prices or costs. 


The temptation to merge under the severe compe- 
titive pressures is increasing, and the joining of 
forces may help in many instances. However, the 
conglomerate merger may only increase the diffi- 
Bes of management. There are hundreds of case 
histories of a mergers where the con- 
cerns had nothing in common but a common desire 
to cut costs and achieve a better profit margin. 


Any merger, no matter how sy mpathetic to the 
interests of ‘the companies involv ed, is a jolt to the 
nervous system of management, a shock that sends 
its waves to the lowest supervisory levels. It can 
slow momentum te mporar ily and then invite a faster 
pace as confidence is fully restored by actions rather 
than words, by performance i in daily routine as com- 
pared to the plan and promise of the first announce- 
ment. Or the shock may have a prolonged numbing 
influence on morale, as each management level asks, 
“What next?” Mergers are problems in morale as 
well as money, and the conglomerate merger or ac- 
quisition can stumble on he ancient apr of lack 
of good-will among employees, as well as among 
sseibadiiors and customers. The human responsi- 
bility is as certain as it is intangible, and it cannot 
be treated lightly by the marriage brokers in the 
marketplace. 


The Editors 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
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3.1 p.m. — warehouse in San Francisco receives order 





2. 12:58 p.m. — sales office sends order by teletypewriter 
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ind for Seattle 


How Bigelow-Sanford serves the nation from 6 warehouses 


Data processing via Bell System teletypewriter makes possible same-day shipment 


Now, 17 of Bigelow-Sanford’s sales offices can fill 
a local order almost as quickly as if a warehouse were 
in the same city—thanks to the Bell System teletype- 
writer service that ties them to stock centers. 

Orders received by | p.m. at any one of six ware- 
house service centers—San Francisco, Dallas, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Atlanta or South Hackensack. N. J.—are 


processed for same-day shipment. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Ss 


PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE -°* 
. REMOTE METERING 


CHANNELS FOR: DATA TRANSMISSION 


Order handling is virtually automatic. Work output 
has increased four times. And branch offices get stock 
reports every hour. 


Integrated data processing may well make your 
own operation faster, more profitable. For infor- 
mation call your Bell Telephone Company business 


office. A representative will gladly discuss details. 
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PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER 
CLOSED CIRCUIT T 


TELEPHOTOGRAPH 
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“We've simplified our lubrication and 
cut our bearing replacements sharply” 


At Arvin Industries’ Seymour, Indiana, plant all general grease 
lubrication is now handled with just one lubricant — Texaco Multifak. 





Here’s what’s happened — 


‘Since we’ve gone to Texaco 
Multifak, there has been a great 
improvement in our maintenance 
efficiency. With just the one grease, 
we have less lubricant inventory 
and are always sure the right lube 
is being used. We've simplified our 
lubrication and, best of all, have cut 
our bearing replacements sharply.” 





® FORMING SEAMLESS TUBING at Seymour, Indiana, plant of Arvin Industries —world’s largest 


producer of automobile mufflers. Because of the outstanding job Texaco Multifak is doing here as a 


multi-purpose lubricant, two other Arvin plants are adopting its use 


Texaco Multifak 1s 


lubricant with excellent 


a premium- 
quality 
pumpability —ideal for central lubri- 
cating systems. It resists oxidation, is 
highly stable and provides effective 
lubrication over a wide tempera- 
ture range and under the severest 


conditions. 


Ask a Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neer to help you bring these benefits 
to your plant. Just call the nearest of 
the more than 2,000 Texaco Distrib- 


uting Plants in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


/ (PC [HL, Lubricants, Fuels and | 


Lubrication Engineering Service 





